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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 



It is nearly twenty-two years since I issued the first edition 
of this work, and I am now called upon to revise it for the 
fourth time. It is a great source of pleasure to me to feel 
that those to whom its pages are addressed have appre- 
ciated them, and I trust many beginners in the field of 
Estate Management have reaped benefit and been assisted 
by it in their initial efibrts. Many of my early readers are 
now men of ripe experience ; and as the work is still 
enquired for, and no request has reached me for change or 
modification of my scheme, I may be permitted to indulge 
in the hope that my labour has not been in vain. 

The original lines of study remain unaltered ; and, beyond 
bringing the sections up to date, no effort has been made 
to enlarge upon "or extend the scheme. 

I have done my best to deserve well of my readers, and 
if I have failed in any way, or fallen short of the expecta- 
tions of those who search my pages, I ask their pardon. I 
trust, however, that the generation now growing up who 
have chosen, or may choose, the management of land as 
their profession will accept this work as a basis of further 
study, and as a guide to the practice which alone can fit 
them for their onerous and responsible duties. 



CHAS. E. CUETIS. 



Woodlamds, 

Brochenhv/rst, Homts, 
April, 1901. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



Once again I tHank my readers for their constancy in the 
perusal of my work on " Estate Management/' and I ask 
them again to bestow on this, the fourth edition, the kind 
reception given in the past. 

No effort has been made to change the original scheme 
of the work, for the very fact of a fourth edition beiag 
required proves that the lines laid down in the beginning 
have met with universal approval. I have endeavoured to 
bring the whole subject matter up to date, and to set forth 
various modifications rendered necessary by the vast changes 
in our agricultural system brought about by foreign com- 
petition and social development. 

The main principles of management remain unchanged, 
but circumstances compel us from time to time to relax 
and modify what were at one time considered absolutely 
fixed. 

My preface to the third edition was full and comprehen- 
sive, and there seeins no need to repeat what was there 
clearly expressed. 

Since the issue of the third edition, Mr. Scott, of 
Rotherfield Park, has passed from among us, but I cannot 
as yet separate his name from a work in which he took so 
deep an interest, and therefore dedicate this, the fourth 
edition, to his memory. 

OHAS. E. CUETIS. 

26, Gledstanes Road, 

West Kemington, W. 

October, 1895. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



I HAVE once more to ttank my readers for the kind 
reception they have given to my work on " Estate 
Management," and in issuing this, the third edition, I 
ask them again to favour me with their honest and 
kindly criticism. 

I have endeavoured, whilst retaining the original concep- 
tion, to bring the work up to date ; and to so far 
modify my opinions and theories as to meet altered circum- 
stances, brought about by the depression, which, it will be 
remembered, I alluded to in the preface to the second 
edition. 

This depression — instead of passing away and giving 
place to an era of prosperity, as many then thought likely 
— has continued, not only without cessation, but with 
increased pressure, until many hard-working tenant farmers, 
and landowners too, have been forced to stand on one side, 
whilst land has been only partially tilled or has passed out 
of cultivation altogether. 

The whole subject, however, of land management remains 
unchanged so far as the main principles are concerned, but 
these principles have had to be relaxed and modified to such 
an extent as to render the old position of landlord and 
tenant almost a thing of the past. ' 
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In some cases tlie feelings between the two have 
been so strained as to leave the former a farmer as 
well as a landowner; in others a "fellow feeling has 
made them wondrous kind," and the tenants are hold- 
ing on under lower rents and relaxed conditions of 
husbandry. 

In either case the management has had to be re- 
modelled, and carried out on new lines of economy and 
thrift. 

I cannot help thinking that, where mutual esteem and 
trust between the owner and the occupier have been culti- 
vated — as I suggested in 1881 — the land is in a more pro- 
ductive state, and ready more immediately to respond to 
liberal treatment when an era of prosperity again asserts 
itself. 

Owing also to this change in rural affairs, owners of 
land are paying more attention to their woodlands, bestow- 
ing that attention upon them which they have long required ; 
and which will no doubt result in an increased revenue. 
Planting, too, land no longer capable of yielding a 
profit under the plough, is being considered, and in 
some cases acted upon. Not being unmindful of this 
feeling on the part of landowners and land agents, I 
have very carefully revised and added to my chapters on 
" Forestry," and I trust my efforts will not be altogether in 
vain. 

I have endeavoured, in laying down what I believe to be 
the lines of good and enlightened management, tempered 
with justice to both parties concerned, to keep in view the 
necessity of upholding contracts freely entered into, of 
maintaining the fertility and condition of the soil, by 
encouraging the expenditure of tenants' capital by the 
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giving of fair and reasonable compensation for improve- 
ments, apart from the operations of tlie Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1883 ; and by tlie exaction of such, a rent 
only as the farm is capable of yielding ; and by the 
relaxation of stringent covenants. 

To pupils — to whom this work is partially addressed — I 
have endeavoured to point out the manifold points of 
practice which occur in the experience of the land agent, 
and to explain each point in detail ; and I trust it may 
lighten their labours, and render a wide, and somewhat 
complicated, subject clear and practicable. I would impress 
upon them the necessity of sparing no pains to acquire a 
full knowledge of the true principles of Estate Management, 
which, coupled with experience, will fit them for their now 
arduous duties. 

I have pleasure in thanking W. Oarruthers, Esq., P.R.S., 
for his valuable assistance in the nomenclature of the 
blights which affect our cereals; and to express my 
indebtedness to M. Des Cars for the engravings — Pigs. I., 
II., III., and IV., pages 98-101, which I have extracted 
from his valuable little work on " Tree Pi-uning." They are 
not exact copies, but have been modified to meet my views 
by my daughter. 

The chapter on " Geology " written by my father, the 
late WiUiam Curtis of Alton, I have not altered in any 
way, as it admirably conveys the knowledge intended. 
The legal supplement, so ably written by my brother-in- 
law, the late Prederick Green, M.A., of the Chancery 
Bar, has been simply brought up to' date; its lines, 
which are most clear and concise, have been left un- 
changed. 

In conclusion, I submit my work to the landowners and 
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professional men of the kingdom with a full assurance 
that they will give me credit for doing my best to 
elucidate what, owing to the long-continued depression, 
has become somewhat complicated and obscure. 



OHAS. B. CURTIS. 



6, Baron's Oowrt Road, S.W,, 
Jan/ua/ry, 1889. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The encouragement bestowed upon my efforts to make the 
management of landed property a subject of metbodical 
stady baving resulted in a demand for a second edition of 
tbe handbook published two years agOj I am glad to take 
this opportunity of acknowledging the kindness with which 
those efforts have been received. 

The work has now been revised and added to ; andj 
though the original text has not been materially altered, it 
has been so far modified and corrected as to bring it up to 
the present date. 

It is no longer possible, under existing circuimstances 
of agricultural depression, to manage estates on the old 
and well-worn lines; new lines, still running in grooves 
of kindly sympathy and forbearance, but nevertheless 
adhering more distinctly to fixed economic principles, 
seem to me to be the natural outcome of this new order 
of things. 

The great aim to be kept in view in the management of 
an estate is the cultivation of a feeling of mutual esteem 
and trust between the owner and the occupier ; to justify 
the latter in the expenditure of his capital by well-con- 
sidered compensation covenants, and to secure to the former 
a continued fertility of the soil. This can only be arrived 
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at by the aid of enlightened advice of practical men specially 
educated for the purpose. 

In these efforts I have been again assisted by my 
brother-in-laWj Mr. Frederick Green. The legal portions 
of the work — not only the supplement^ but the arrange- 
ment of the chapter on Letting and Leases — have eman- 
ated from him. My thanks are due to him for this assist- 
ance, and for his careful revision of much of my manu- 
script. 

C. E. C. 

" Deanyers," Alton, Hants, 
November, 1881. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



In order to obtain the necessary knowledge for the good 
conduct of an estate, it is now generally admitted that 
a thorough and complete course of study must be under- 
taken. During an experience of several years of the 
requirements of those engaged in such study, I have 
found the want of a practical handbook which should 
place before them an outline of the various branches of 
estate management. The following pages are an attempt 
to supply that want. 

Whilst endeavouring to treat of every important branch 
of work connected with the management of an estate in an 
agricultural district, I have not aimed at exhaustive and 
elaborate discussion. Such a mode of treatment would 
have tended to repel, instead of attracting the persons to 
whom the book j^s primarily addressed. If I have suc- 
ceeded in putting before the pupil such an outline of the 
matters with which he must be acquainted as shall induce 
him to take a more intelligent interest in his work and to 
study other treatises upon the different branches of it, my 
object will have been attained. He who intends to qualify 
himself for such interesting and responsible work as the 
care and oversight of landed property must, in these days 
of keen competition, give up the idea that he need only 
abandon himself to the pleasures of a country life, and that 
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all needful information will be picked up by tlie way. An 
out-of-door life lie can, and should liave ; but it must be a 
life of practical observation, and of observation directed to 
its object by such a knowledge of principles as is only to be 
obtained by a study of books. 

But, although my principal object has been the one thus 
indioatedj I trust that the work may be found to be of a 
sufficiently practical character as to make it of some service 
to the profession generally. 

In conclusion^ I have to express my thanks to my friend 
and brother-in-law, Mr. Frederick G-reen, M.A., of the 
Chancery Bar, who, during a leisure enforced by ill-health, 
has kindly prepared for me some chapters upon the law 
relating to estates and estate agents. I have also to thank 
my father, William Curtis, of Alton, for the section relating 
to Geology. 

C. B. C. 

" Deanyers," 

Famngdon, Alton, Hants, 

1879. 
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CHAPTER I. 
LETTING AND LEASES. 



SECTION I. 
Introductory Eemarks. 

LANDLORDS AND PAEMEES — GENEEAL DUTIES ilF LAND AGENT 
IN SELECTING A TENANT — -FIXING THE KENT — FICTITIOUS 
RENTS MAKING TEEMS WITH THE TENANT. 

One of the striking characteristics of our English social Laudlorda 
system is the distinction, so generally prevalent that it is 
frequently regarded as a part of the natural order of things, 
between landlords and farmers. The owner of the land 
scarcely ever farms it, which is the same thing as saying 
that the person who does farm it is scarcely ever the owner. 
Whether this fact is due to the inevitable operation of the 
land laws, or of some special tendency or economical force 
which prevents the same person from being at once the 
owner of the soil and the possessor of the skill and capital 
necessary to develop it, we need not now inquire, although 
it may be observed, in passing, that the latter cause is the 
more probable. For the person possessing the requisite 
skill to conduct successful farming operations, requires, and 

B 
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Chap. I. ought to haye, a large return on his capital and industry 
Introdactory ^l^icli he is obliged to employ and to risk. Assuming that 
RemarTcs. he has such a return, he will probably decrease it by invest- 
ing part of that capital in the purchase of the soil, because 
the soil is generally bought up by persons in a position 
which enables them to give such a price for it that it will, 
as an investment, yield only a very small return; conse- 
quently, their competition will prevent the farmer from 
obtaining it at a price which will make it for him a remune- 
rative purchase. And, if it is thus clear that there are 
obstacles in the way of the farmer becoming a proprietor, 
it is equally clear that there are causes which prevent the 
proprietor from becoming a farmer. 

In the first place, his education does not specially fit him 
for the work, and, in the second place, the amount of read}' 
money required is often beyond his reach, in spite of the 
position of apparent wealth which he occupies. The natural 
course for him to adopt is to insure the proper cultivation 
of his land by letting or " leasing " it to another — in other 
words, by parting temporarily with the possession, reserving 
to himself a ''rent" or sum of money for the privilege 
granted. 

The foregoing remarks were correct up to the year 1882, 
but, owing to the long continued depression in all agri- 
cultural operations, the whole land system has undergone 
a change, and much that is embodied in the principles 
enunciated has been greatly modified. Whether the 
modifications may be said to have completely and per- 
manently changed our rural system remains to be proved. 
That landowners are now farming extensively is a fact 
beyond dispute, and that their so doing is owing to circum- 
stances over which they have had but slight control is also 
evident. Whether, however, this will continue in the face 
of renewed prosperity is a matter of some doubt. Probably 
with prosperity assured, the old lines of landlord and 
tenant would be revived, because the economic principles 
underlying the system of a twofold interest are sound and 
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a departure from these principles on any large scale would Chap. I. 
result in a financial blunder. To induce tlie land to yield . , j*" r 

•' Introdvictory 

its fullest increase requires the expenditure of skill and Bemorfcs. 
capital, and to invest a portion of this capital in the 
purchase of the land which might yield from 2^ to 3 per 
cent, would be to cripple the cultivator, and compel him 
either to reduce his area under cultivation or to limit his 
operations. 

The "letting" of land, then, forms the most important General 
and responsible of all acts of the land agent. It is, in fact, " ^^ j° *" 
what answers to the investment of an employer's capital, selecting a 
and it is as necessary to the proprietor that his land should 
be let at a full rental to responsible persons, who will make 
the most of it, as that his money should be invested at good 
interest and on good security. 

It is the part of the land agent to obtain a person capable 
of fulfilling the duties requisite to the full development 
of the land : and he must select a man with a thorough 
' knowledge of agriculture, with sufiicient capital, and also a 
man of sound moral character. These qualities are abso- 
lutely necessary to bring about a satisfactory arrangement 
between the parties. 

It will also be the duty of the land agent to advise his Fixing the 
employer with reference to the amount of the rent which is ''"" ' 
to be asked for the land. Rent is the annual sum made 
payable to the landlord by the terms of the lease or agree- 
ment. Speaking generally, a fair rent is that amount of 
money which the tenant should have in his hands after 
deducting from the receipts of the farm the expenditure — 
such expenditure including a fair interest upon the tenant's 
capital, and a reasonable remuneration for his skill and 
labour. But what is considered to be a fair rent for any 
particular farm is a matter which will have to be determined 
by the special circumstances of the case. The demand for 
farms constitutes the principal of these ; there are also the 
sporting rights connected with the land or the district, the 
proximity to railways and other means of transit, to towns 

B 2 
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Chap. I. or schools, and many other circumstances of a like modi- 
Sect. 1. ^ ■ ciiaracter. 

Introductory J o i i! + +1, J V 

Kemarlcs. When these modifications are pressed too tar, to tne ais- 
"Fictitious- advantage of the tenant, the rent becomes "fictitious," and 
rents. it is such a pressure which a wise land agent will endeavour 

to avoid. "Rack rent" is the full rent, i.e., the highest 
rent which the land will yield, after allowing the tenant a 
fair return, taking seasons into consideration. Arent beyond 
this is " fictitious." When fictitious rents are sought for, 
the landlord's property is unsafely dealt with ; indeed, in 
some respects, his position may then be compared to that 
of a capitalist whose property is invested in risky securities. 
Not only does he run the risk of non-payment of his rent,, 
but he also must be prepared to see his property depreciate, 
the land becoming less productive by over and injudicious 
cropping. These fictitious rents are, however, very tempt- 
ing to needy landlords, and are often willingly asked, 
when the farm in question presents some unusual attrac- 
tion. As a rule, however, they lead to disappointment, and 
ultimate loss. Consequently, the influence of the land 
agent should be used in favour of asking such a rent as the 
land will fairly produce, taking into consideration adverse 
seasons and losses. If this is done, the rent may be looked 
upon as a permanent income ; and to secure this perma- 
nence of his income, a landlord may well be satisfied with 
a somewhat lower rent. 

These dicta have been fully supported during the years 
which have elapsed since they were penned. The whole 
subject of rent has been so completely revolutionised that 
little remains beyond the rent obtainable under the true 
definition here given, that is, the amount remaining in the 
hands of the tenant after deducting from the receipts of 
the farm the expenditure. This has been, too often, nil. 
Making terms The novice in his profession, who has found a tenant 
tenant^* willing to give the required rent, and fulfilling the con- 

ditions already referred to, may, perhaps, think that his 
work is done, and that he can leave the preparation of the 
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necessary formalities in the hands of the solicitor. But no Chap. i. 
mistake can be greater. For the agent should be able, xntmductor 
not merely to criticise and to amend, by his suggestions, Remarks. 
the draft agreement or lease submitted to him by the 
solicitor, but he should possess such a knowledge of the 
form and usual contents of an agricultural lease as to be 
himself able to draw up, out of his own head, a memo- 
randum which shall express all the material part of the 
stipulations and covenants which are to be inserted in the 
lease. We should be the last to advise him to dispense 
with legal assistance in the granting of leases, or to 
■commit himself or his employer unnecessarily by the signa- 
ture of informal agreements. But it may be often necessary 
to bind the intending tenant by obtaining his signature to 
a memorandum containing the heads of the proposed lease 
when there is neither the opportunity nor the desire to 
refer to a solicitor; and in any case, unless he has the 
matter so thoroughly at his fingers' end that he can discuss 
in the first instance with the applicant the leading pro- 
visions which he intends to have inserted in the lease, he 
may probably experience the annoyance of finding, when 
the negotiation is far advanced, that there is such a 
material difference between the views of the parties as 
to necessitate concession on his part or the breaking ofE 
the arrangement. The student who thoroughly familiarises 
himself with such simple legal principles affecting this 
matter as are contained in the supplement will be at a 
great advantage; for such a knowledge will materially 
assist him by informing him how far he may rely upon 
the law of tenancy, and how far it is necessary to protect 
ihe landlord by contract. 
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SECTION II. 

The Form op the Lease. 

EXAMPLE A. (AGEICULTUEAL LEASE BY DEED FOE A TEEM OP 
YEAES EEOM MICHAELMAS) — LEASES WHEN A DEED IS NOT 

NECESSAEY EXAMPLE B. (AGEICaLTUEAL LEASE BY MEMOEAN- 

DUM OP AGEEEMENT PROM YEAE TO YBAE PEOM LADY-DAY) — ■ 
SUPPLEMENTAL AGREEMENT POE COMPENSATION OP OUTGOING 

BY INCOMING TENANT AGEEEMENTS TO GEANT OB ACCEPT 

LEASES. 

Chap. I. Bepoke making any observations upon the different subjects 
The %orm of *° "'^liicb. the lease relates, we would ask the student's atten- 
ihe Lease, tion to at least one of the examples of leases given in this 
section. Familiarity with the form and substance of a 
single good example will do more to enlighten him than 
any amount of general observation. We shall proceed in 
the first place to give in extenso the lease of a farm which 
was carefully considered, and which, after it was settled for 
us by counsel, appeared to be a clear and useful form'. 

In the books upon the subject shorter forms may be 
found, but for the purposes of study it seems better to 
select an example in which may be read a plain and full 
expression of a farming agreement ; and to give in the 
form of marginal notes an outline of its terms. This out- 
line will serve as a basis for such general remarks upon 
the subject-matter of leases as will be made in the next 
section. 

EXAMPLE A. 

Ageicultueal Lease by Deed poe a Teem op Yeaes 
PEOM Michaelmas. 

i-^Date and THIS ESTDENTURE; made the day of 19 between 

Abraham Broadacres, of in the pai-ish of in th& 

county of , Esquire (hereinafter called " the Lessor ") of the- 

one part, and Charles Diggins, of in the parish of 

in the county of . Parmer (hereinafter called " the Lessee "> 
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of the other part, WITNESSETH, that in cousiclei-atiou of the Chap. I. 

vents hereinafter reserved, and the covenants by the lessee hereinafter Sect. 2. 

contained, THE LESSOR doth by those presents GRANT ^ND ^^^^ ^"JjJ^ <'•' 

DEMISE unto the lessee, his executors, administrators, and assigns. 

ALL that messuae-e or farmhouse, and the several lands and heredita- 2. Demise of 

.rt-." , /., TTii 1 .1, • ,1 •!. deBcnbed f arm. 

ments specified in the first schedule hereto situate in the parisn 

of in the county of containing in the whole 500 acres, 

or thereabouts, known as Blackacre Earm, together with all rights, 

easements, and appurtenances thereto belonging, or usually held and 

enjoyed therewith, EXCEPT AND RESERVING uuto the lessor, 3. Exception of 

his heirs and assigns, all timber and other trees, an 1 wood, and -^ooa, with 

(save as to the underwood mentioned in the second schedule hereto) liberty to lessor 
^ T t , J ^0 enter and fell., 

all underwood which are, or is, or during the term hereby granted 

shall be, upon the said premises, with liberty for the lessor, Ms heirs 
and assigns, and all persons authorised by him or them, at all 
seasonable times during the term hereby granted, with or without 
horses, carts, and carriages, to enter upon the said premises, and 
every part thereof, and dig, cut, fell, top, stub up, convert, and 
carry away the said timber trees, wood, and underwood, and to do 
all acts necessary or convenient for any of those purposes, and, in 
particular, to have sufficient and convenient ground and room for 
laying down and stacking such timber, trees, wood, and underwood. 
AND ALSO EXCEPT AND RESERVING unto the lessor, his 4. Exception of 
heirs and assigns, all the game, woodcock, snipe, quail, landrail, uberty'to lessor 
rabbits, wild fowl, and fish, upon the said premises, with liberty '" sport. 
for him and them, and all persons authorised by him and them, at 
all times during the term hereby granted, to enter and be upon the 
said premises for the purpose of hunting, sporting, and killing, or 
taking such creatures as aforesaid, and for all other reasonable 
purposes in connection therewith, but without prejudice to the 
statutory right to kill and take ground game which the lessee will 
have as incident to and inseparable from his occupation of the said 
premises. TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said premises herein- 6. Habendum 
before expressed to be hereby demised unto the lessee, his executors, length'of' the 
administrators, and assigns, for the term of seven years from the 'erm. 
39th day of September, 1900, YIELDING AND PAYING there- e. Reddendum 
for during the said term the yearly rent of 500Z. by equal quarterly °erS"nnS°' 
payments, on the 25th day of December, the 25th day of March, the ''™'. 
24th day of June, and the 29th day of September in every year, the 
first payment to be made on the 25th day of December, 1900, and 
tlie last payment to be made in advance on the 24th day of June 
next preceding the determination of the term; AND ALSO YIELD- 7. Ana of penal 
ING AND PAYING by like quarterly payments the additional up pasture. 
yearly rent of 50L for every acre (and so in proportion for a less 
quantity) of land which being now meadow or pasture, shall, with- 
out the previous consent in writing of the lessor, his heirs or 
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Chap. I. assigns, he broken up or converted into tillage, the said additional 

Sect. 2. rent to be computed from such one of the said quarterly days of 

^j^^-^J™^"-'^ payment as shall immediately precede the period when such break - 

' inpr up or conversion shall occur, and so that the first payment 

thereof shall be made on such of the said quarterly days of payment as 
shall next foUow the same period, and to continue payable during the 
residue of the said term, and the last payment thereof to be made in 
advance on the said 24th day of June next preceding the determination 

8. Ana of pro- of the term* ; AND ALSO YIELDING AND PAYING, in the event 
S ran"s'nc»se oi Bnd immediately upon the said tei-m being determined by re-entry 
the lease is de- under the jjroviso hereinafter contained, a proportionate part of the 
tween two said several rents for the fraction of the current quarter up to the day 
anarter days. y£ g^^j^ re-entry, the said several rents to be paid clear of all deduction 

9. Lessee cove- except land tax and property tax. AND THE LESSEE DOTH 
rent*^ *° ^^^ hereby, for himself, his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, 

COVENANT with the lessor, his heirs and assigns, that he the 
lessee, his executors, administrators, and assigns, will pay unto the 
lessor, his heirs and assigns, the said yearly rent of 5001., and also, if 
the same shall become payable, the said additional yearly rent and the 
aforesaid proportionate parts of the same rents at the times and in the 
manner hereinbefore appointed for payment thereof respectively, clear 

10. And to pay of all deductions except as aforesaid ; AND ALSO will during the 
la es an taxes, ^^j^ term pay all existing and future taxes, rates, assessments, and 

outgoings of every description (except land tax and property tax) for 
the time being payable either by landlord or tenant in respect of the 

11. And to re- said premises ; AND ALSO will, throughout the said term, at his 
''*"^' , or their owai expense, and without being thereunto required by 

notice, well and sufficiently repair, maintain, scour, cleanse, and keep 
in good and tenantable repair the said messuage or farmhouse, and all 
stables, drains, sheds, cottages, and other buildings hereby demised, 
and all fences (live or dead), walls, rails, gate's, stiles, drains, ditches, 
banks, bridges, watercourses, and appurtenances for the time being- 

12. And pan- upon or belonging to the said premises; AND particularly will, at 
wa"h.'^^*°"'"°" OJ" ^eff""® t*ie expiration of the third and sixth years of the i.aid tei-m, 

in a workmanlike manner limewash all such parts of the interior of 

13. Paint exter- the said premises as have before been Hmewashed; AND will, at 
Sally.*"* '°'*^" or before the expiration of the third and sixth years of the said term, 

in like manner paint with two coats of good oil paint all the 
external wood, iron, and other work of or connected with the 
said premises i^reviously or usually painted, or which ought to 
be painted, and will once at least during the said term in like 
manner paint with two coats of good oil paint all the internal 
wood, iron, and other work of or connected with the said 
premises previously or usually painted, or which ought to be 

* See Agricultural Holdings Act, 1900, re penal rents, post. 
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painted ; Alf D will once at least during the said term tar over in a Chap. I. 

workmanlike manner with g-ood tar all the external woodwork of or Sect. 2. 

connected with the said premises previously or usually tarred ; AND -^^^ ^"^"^ °^ 

ALSO shall and will permit the lessor, his heirs and assigns, and his . . 

-and their agents, servants, and workmen, twice, or of tener, in every year !♦■ And tar 

tluring the same term to enter into and upon the said premises or any work. 

part thereof to view the condition of the same, and of all defects and is. And to per- 

wants of repair then and there found, to give or leave notice in writing mte/to v^ew 

-ai or upon the said premises, or some part thereof, for tho lessee, his "■?"' ^^f notice 

executors, administratoi'S, or assigns, to repair the same within three needed, which 

calendar months from the day of such notice, within which said time eleoutedi^the 

the lessee, his executors, administrators, or assigns, will repair the )*^^'"',°'"^| 

same accordingly* ; AND ALSO shall and will, in case of if the notice is 

non-compliance with such notice within the said three calendar with°^thin 

months, permit the lessor, his heirs and assigns, and his and three calendar 
1 . \ -, C5 ' months. 

their agents, servants, and workmen, to enter upon the said 

premises and execute the required repairs ; AND ALSO 
shall and will pay the amount of the expenses of such last mentioned 
repairs on the quarterly day of payment of rent next after the same 
shall have been completed ; and in default thereof the amount of the 
said expenses may be recovered by the lessor, his heirs and assigns, by 
distress in the same manner as rent in arrear is recoverable ; BUT le. Liability of 
SO THAT the liability of the lessee, his executors, administrators, ol'repS-s'Ke* 
and assigns, under the aforesaid covenants, to repair, maintain, conditional on 
limewash, paint, and tar, shall, if he or they shall give reasonable and materials speci- 
timely notice in writing to the lessor, his heirs and assigns ; of the ^^^' 
materials requisite to enable him or them to perform tlie same, be con- 
ditional on the lessor, his heirs or assigns providing and allowing at 
the expense of the lessor, his heirs or assigns, at any place upon the 
fiaid premises, or within a distance of seven miles therefrom, all such 
converted timber, bricks, slates, tiles, lime, paint, and tar, as may be 
sufficient for the purposes aforesaid, all such timber andother materials 
as aforesaid to be cut and carried to such place at the expense of the 
lessor, his heirs and assigns ; AND SO THAT the lessee, his it. Liability of 
executors, administrators, and assigns, shall not be liaMe mider the oTrep^s notTo 
aforesaid covenants to repair, to make good any damage by fire or ™tend lo oaseB 

^ o J o J of damage by 

tempest when the cost of such repair and making good shall flre or tempest 
(exclusive of the cost of materials) exceed the amount of 40s. ; AND ™°°° '°^ 
ALSO shall not, nor will, assign, underlet, or otherwise part with further cove- 
the loossession of any part of the said premises without the previous assign'ornnder- 
licence in writing of the said lessor, his heirs or assigns ; AND let without 
ALSO shall and will, throughout the said term, manage and ' 

cultivate the said farm and lands in a good and husljandlike manner vate in a hus- 
according to the custom of the country in reference to farms of a aocording'to'Sie 

custom of the 

country. 
* See Agricultural Holdings Act, 1900, post. 
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Chap. I. like uatm-e, except so far as hereby varied, and not impoverish any 

Sect. 2. part thereof ; AND ALSO shall not, nor will, during' the said term, 

The Form of ^,,i^.jjo^^ ^he previous consent in writing of the lessor, his heirs or 

''^' assigns, break up or convert into tillage any land which is now 

20. And not to meadow or pasture ; AND ALSO shall and will lay out a sum of 
break «p pa,B- ^^^^^ ^^^^-^ ^^ ^^le manurial value of the hay and straw, produced 

21. And to lay on the holding, and sold off, in the purchase of oil or cotton cakes, or- 
equwaknt ta artificial manures, and will produce on each of the said quarter days, 
purchase of cake qj, gg goon thereafter as thereunto required, a properly vouched account 
produce ao-' of all moneys expended in purchase of oil or cotton cake, or artificial 
countB. manure, and an account of the sale of hay or straw during the then 

22. And not to preceding quarter ; AND ALSO shall not, nor will, sell any part of 
of'last'cro""^*"' the hay or straw of the last crop preceding the expiration of the 

23. And to con- said term ; AND ALSO shall and will spend and consume on the 
caSMo and ^^^^ premises all oil and cotton cake and artificial manure so pur- 
also all unsold chased, and also all hay and straw produced on the said premises, 
andaisoallother which shall not be sold, including a sufficient part of the hay and 
iiremises" *''° straw of the last crop preceding the expiration of the said term, 

24. And to er- ^^^ also all roots and green crops or fodder produced thereon ; AND 
pendontiie ALSO shall and will, at all proper times, and in a husbandliko^ 
duns there pro- manner, lay and spend upon the lands hereby demised all the dung,. 
^^'^^- muck, and compost produced on the said premises ; AND ALSO 
servolii trees shall and wiU preserve all timber and other trees, woods, and saplings,, 
and underwood. ^^^^ ^-^ underwood (save and except the underwood mentioned in the- 

26. And to second schedule hereto) from being- cut, injured, or destroyed ; AND 

ALSO shall and will keep properly clean all the watercourses, ditches,. 

27. And to per- under-drains, and outfalls on the said premises ; AND ALSO shall and 
enter to view will permit the lessor, his heirs and assigns, and his and their agents 
condition of ^nd stewards, at all reasonable times durina" the said term, to enter 

premises. ^ ' ^ ^ ° ' . 

upon the said premises to examine the state and condition thereof, and 

to exercise the rights, liberties, and privileges hereinbefore expressed 

2S. And to warn to be reserved; AND ALSO shall and will warn off all persons who, 

o poac ers. d^irixig the said term, shall hunt, hawk, shoot, fish, or sport upon the 

said premises without the licence of the lessor, his heirs or assigns. 

other than any person or persons entitled to kill and take ground game 

in exercise of the lessee's statutory right hereinbefore mentioned ; 

20. And to per- AND ALSO shall and will permit the lessor, his heirs and assigns, in 

mit lessor to sue / j.i ii ^ 

poachers in Case any person or persons (other than any such person or persons as 

name of lessee, aforesaid) shall, during the said term, hunt, hawk, fish, shoot, or sport 

upon the said premises, to bring and prosecute any action or other 

proceeding against such person or persons in the name or names of the 

lessee, his executors, administrators, or assigns, and will not release or 

discharge any such action or proceeding if he or they are indemnified 

from the costs thereof without the written consent of the lessor, his 

heirs or assigns; AND ALSO shall and will, at the expiration or 

other determination of the said term, deliver up the said, premises, and 
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all additions thereto, together with all fixtures, fences, walls, rails, Chap. I. 
gates, stiles, drains, ditches, banks, bridges, and watercourses for the Sect. 2. 
time being upon or belonging to the said premises, except such fixtures '^J! Form of 

and buildings as the lessee, his executors, administrators, or assigns, 

shall be entitled to remove under or by virtue of any Act of Pai'liament so. And to de- 
applicable to these presents, and which the lessor, his heirs or assigiis, premiMs at the 
shall not have elected to purchase, in such good and tenantable repair P'* of the term 
as aforesaid, and in all respects in such state and condition as shall be 
consistent with the due performance of the several covenants herein- 
before contained ; AND ALSO sha,ll and wiU leave upon the said si- And to leava 
premises at the expiration of the said term carefully stacked and at the end ot the 
thatched all unconsumed straw of the last preceding crop of corn, ^™ga^traw of 
grain, or pulse that shall have been thrashed out prior to the expiration last crop (if al- 
thereof , and also all unconsumed hay of the last preceding crop, such and unoon- 
straw or hay to be paid for by the lessor, his heirs or assigns, or by the ^aS^orbviessor 
incoming tenant by valuation to be made by two valuers or their or incoming 
umpires in the usual way ; AND ALSO shall and will, as to so much valuation, 
of the said last preceding crop of corn, grain, or pulse as shall not 32. And to 
have been thrashed out prior to the expiration of the said term, thrash whole ot the last 
out the same in the said bai-ns before the 6th of May next ensuing ^op '"^ ''^^^^^ 
after the expiration of the said term, having accommodation allowed to the expiration of 
him or them for that purpose in accordance with the covenant in that acoommodattOTf 

behalf hereinafter contained, and will permit the lessor, his heirs or jUowed him for 

^ the purpose, 

assigns, or the incoming tenant, to stack and take the straw hulls, straw to be paid 

chafE, and other litter and fodder therefrom, the same to be paid for by manner, 
valuation as hereinbefore mentioned ; AND ALSO shall and will leave 33. And leave 
upon the said premises all the muck, dung, and compost produced upon premises'with- 
the said premises and then unconsumed, without receiving any com- out eompensa- 
pensation for the same. AND THE LESSOR for himself, his heirs, 84. Lessor 
executors, and administrators, doth hereby covenant with the lessee, his qulerenjoyment 
executors, administrators, and assigns, that the lessee, his executors, during term, 
administrators, and assigns, paying the said yearly rents and per- of messuage, 
forming all the covenants and agreements by the lessee herein contained, yarfs'up to'*° 
may quietly hold the said premises during the said term, and may also succeeding 6th 
hold the bams and stackyards for the laying, thrashing, and dressing of 
his or their last crops, and the said mes,suage or farmhouse, and also 
stabling or standing room for four horses, until the 6th of May next 
ensuing after the expiration of the said term without paying any rent 
for the same. AND ALSO that if the said messuage, farmhouse, ss. And to re- 
stables, bams, sheds, cottages, and buildings, or any of them, or ^,-1 
any new buildings or erections which shall be built or erected in lieu 
thereof, shall at any time during the said term be destroyed or damaged 
by fire, except by the wilful act, neglect, or default of the lessee, 
his executors, administrators, or assigns, then and so often as the same 
.shall happen and within a reasonable time, not exceeding one year 
thereafter, the lessor, his heirs or assigns, will at his or their own cost 
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Chap. I. 

Sect. 2. 

The FovTn of 

the Lease. 



36. And to 
supply lessee 
with specified 
materials wlien 
required for 
repairs. 



S7. And to pay 
for uDconsumed 
straw, hay, and 
other produce at 
the expiration of 
the term. 



38. And to re- 
move straw as 
it comes from 
the machine. 

39. And to pay 
compensation 
for ttie unex- 
hausted tillages 
speoifled. 



40. Power to 
lessor to re- 
enter in case of 
non-payment of 
rent or breach 
of covenant. 



41. Arbitration 
clause. 



42. Benewal 
clause. 



sufficiently rebuild, restore, or repair and complete the premises whicli 
shall be so destroyed or damaged except as aforesaid, or except the 
damage be of such smaU amount that the lessee, his executoi-s, 
administrators, or assigns, is or are bound to make good the same in 
accordance with the covenants by the lessee hereinbefore contained; 
AND ALSO that the lessor, his heirs and assigns, shall and will 
throughout the said term, on the receipt of reasonable and timely notice 
in writing of the materials requisite for the performance of any 
repairing, limewashing, painting, or tarring, in accordance with the 
covenants by the lessee hereinbefore contained, provide and allow ou 
any part of the said premises, or within a distance of seven miles there- 
from, all such converted timber, bricks, slates, tiles, lime, paint, and 
tar, as may be sufficient for the purposes aforesaid ; AND ALSO that 
at the expiration of the said term the lessor, his heirs or assigns, or the 
incoming tenant, shall and will pay to the lessee, his executors, 
administrators, or assigns, for the straw, hay, hulls, chaff, and other 
fodder grown upon the said premises, and then being properly uneon- 
sumed or not thrashed out thereon, such sum of money to be ascertained 
by valuation as hereinbefore mentioned, such valuation to be made as 
to the said straw at fodder price, and as to the said hay at market 
price ; AND ALSO shall and will take away and remove all straw to 
be thrashed out by the lessee, his executors, administrators, or assigns, 
after the expiration of the said term, as it comes from the machine ; 
AND ALSO shall and will pay to the lessee, his executors, admini- 
strators, or assigns, such sum of money as shall be determined by 
valuation as hereinbefore mentioned as compensation for all such of 
the following matters as the lessor, his heirs or assigns, or the 
incoming tenant, shall have the benefit of, viz. -. For all grass and 
clover seeds, and the cost of sowing the same; For all tillage 
operations, seeds, and manure expended ou the root crops ; For all 
ploughings and all preparations for wheat ; For all tillage opera- 
tions upon fallows; For all labour upon farm-yard manure, and 
for all land in sainfoin not exceeding thi-ee years lay*; PRO- 
VIDED ALWAYS that if and whenever any part of the said 
several rents hereinbefore reserved shall be in arrear for twenty-one 
days, whether the same shall have been legally demanded or not, or if 
and whenever there shall be a breach of any of the covenants by the 
lessee herein contained, the lessor, his heirs and assigns, may re-enter 
upon any part of the said premises in the name of the whole, and 
thereupon the said term shall absolutely determine. AND IT IS 
HEREBY DECLARED that every valuation or arbitration under 
this lease shall be made by two indifferent, &c. [See clause 31 on 
p. 19.] AND IT IS HEREBY FURTHER AGREED AND 
DECLARED that if the lessee, his executors, administrators, or 



» See Agricultural Holdings Act, 1900, post 
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assigns, shall be desirous of takiug arenewedlease of the said premises for Chap. I. 
the term hereinafter mentioned, and of such desire shall, prior to the Sect. 2. 
expiration of the term hereby granted, give to the lessor, his heirs or A '"'"'' "■' 

assigns, or leave at his or their last known place of abode in England, 

one year's previous notice in writing, and shall pay the said rent hereby 
reserved, and observe and perform the several covenants and agree- 
ments herein contained, and ou the part of the lessee, his executors, 
administrators, or assigns, to be observed and performed up to the 
expiration of the term hereby g-ranted, then and in such case the lessor, 
his heirs or assigns, wUl, at the expense and at the request of the 
lessee, his executors, administi-ators, or assigns, and upon the execution 
and delivery by him or them of a counterpart, execute a renewed lease 
of the said premises for a further term of seven years from the expira- 
tion of the term hereby granted at the rents and subject to the pro- 
visions, covenants, agreements, and conditions contained in these 
presents, save and except this present covenant. IN" WITNESS 
whereof the said parties to these presents have hereunto set their 
hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

FIRST SCHEDULE (referring to Ordnance Maps). 43, Schedule. 

No. on Map. Description. Ctdtivation. Quantity. 

(Map 43.7) A. E. P. 

No. 101 House and Garden 2 10 

No. 106 Lower Mead Meadow 10 3 

No. 35 Long Bottom Underwood 5 4 

&c. &c. 

SECOND SCHEDULE. 

[This schedule comprises the underwood which is not (Excepted and 
reserved by the lease.] 



Abeaham Beoadacees. 



Signed, sealed, and delivered by the within-named 
Abraham Broadacres, in the presence of Jonathan 
Crowquill, of , in the county 

of , Gentleman. 

A document of the above nature is executed {i.e., signed 
a,nd sealed) by the landlord, and handed to the tenant 
hiring a farm for a term of years, the terms being, of 
course, varied according to the agreement come to betvreen 
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Chap. I. the parties. The tenant -will himself execute a copy of the 
The Form of lease which is called a " counter-part," and the latter will 

the Lease. ]^q j^gi^ -j^y ^^^q landlord. 
Leases where It will be found in the supplement that a formal deed of 
deed is not ^j^jg kind is not in every case necessary ; and that tenancies 

necessary. ■' j- 

from year to year, or even for short terms of years not 
exceeding three, may be made without the execution of 
any deed at all. In these cases it is usual to have a 
writing embodying the terms of the letting, and this 
writing is in fact a lease, though it is generally from its 
terms called an agreement. It is wanting in that formality 
and prolixity which we are accustomed to associate with 
deeds; but the words which it should use to express the 
substantial part of the agreement will not differ materially 
from the like expressions in a deed. When the tenancy 
is of this nature, the provisions of the lease will naturally 
be less elaborate and precise than in a letting for a long 
term of years. 

EXAMPLE B. 

Ageicui.tueal Lease by Memorandum of Agreement from 
Teak to Year from Ladt-day. 

N.B. — In order to facilitate comparison between the pro- 
vision of the two leases given as examples, we have 
appended in brackets to the marginal notes of this lease 
the number appended to that clause of Example A. which 
relates to. the same subject-matter. When no number 
is appended, Example A. contains no corresponding 
clause. 

1. Date and par- 1. Memoranduin of Agreement made tlie day of 

ties (01. 1). jgoo^ between Sir Alfred Bareacres, of Bareacres, in the parish of 

in the county of Baronet (hereinafter called "the 

landlord "), of the one part, and Christopher Drinkwater, of 
in the parish of in the county of Parmer 

(hereinafter called " the tenant"), of the other part. 

2. Words of de- 2. The landlord agrees to let, and the tenant agrees to take, the 
mise (ci. 2). £j^j.j^ jjj^ii lands situate in the parish of in the county of 

hereinafter described, with the exceptions or reservations, 
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for the iMi-iod, at the rent or rents, subject to the obligations, and Chap. I. 
upon the conditions set forth in the several parts of this agreement Sect. 2. 
hereinafter contained. !'''« Form of 

Part I. theJLease. 

The Farm and Lands the Subject of this Demise. 
3. All that farm and lands situate in the parish of iu the 3. Description of 

oonuty of , known as " Farm," and consisting of '*™^ ("'■ ^'• 

the following particulars, namely : 



No. on Parish or 
Ordnance Map. 


Description. 


Cultivation. 


Quantity. 











Part II. 
Exceptions and Reservations. 

4. Excepting and reserving all timber and timber-like trees, tellers, 
pollards, and saplings, and also all chalk, gravel, sand, and stone 
standing, lying, and being upon or under the said lands, with liberty 
of ingress, egress, and regress for the landlord and his agents, sei"vants, 
and workmen, at all reasonable times, to mark, fell, work, dig, take, 
and carry away the same ; paying reasonable compensation for all 
damage (if any) done thereby. 

5. Excepting and reserving also all game, woodcock, snipe, quail, 
landrail, rabbits, wild fowl, or fish in or upon the said lands, with 
liberty for the landlord and his friends, companions, gamekeepers, and 
servants, at all reasonable times of the yeai% to hunt, shoot, fish, and 
sport over the said lauds, but without prejudice to the statvitory right 
to kill and take ground game which the tenant will have as incident to 
and inseparable from the occupation of the said lands. 



4. Exception of 
timber, and 
timber-like trees 
and saplings : 
andalsoofchallc. 
gravel, sand, and 
stone, with 
liberty to land- 
lord to enter and 
cut or work 
(cl. 3). 

-5. Exception of 
game, with 
liberty to land- 
lord to sport 
(el. 4). 



Part III. 
Duration of Tenancy. 

6. A term of one year certain commencing on the 2.5th day of March, e. Duration of 
1900, and continuing from year to year, until the tenancy shall be *6°='°<=y ("'■ =)■ 
determined by either party by one year's notice to quit, expiring at the 

end of a year of tenancy. 

Part IV. 
The Rents to he paid hy the Tenant. 

7. The yearly rent of I- to be paid by equal quarterly pay- 7. Annual rent 
ments without any deduction (except for land tax and the landlord's 
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Chap. I. 

Sect. 2. 

The Form of 

the Lease. 

8. Penal rent for 
breaking up pas- 
ture (cl. 7). 



9. Additional 
rent in respect 
of improvements 
executed by 
landlord. 



10. Tenant's 
agreement to 
pay rent (cl 9). 



11. And rates 
andtaxes(cl.lO). 

12. And to re- 
pair, landlord 
findingmaterials 
(cl. 11, and see 
also el. 1.5, 16, 17, 
26, 27, 28, & 29). 



13, And particu- 
larly to paint 
(cl. 12, 13 4; 14). 



14. And to haul 
materials for 
repairs (cl. 16). 



property tax) ou the 24th day of June, the 29th day of September, 
the 25th day of December, and the 25th day of March in every year j 
the first payment thereof to be made on the 24th day of June next. 

8. The further yearly rent of hOl. for every acre, and so in proportion 
for any less quantity than an acre of meadow or grass land (parcel of 
the said farm) which the tenant shall at any time plough and break up 
or convert into tillage or garden ground without the landord's consent, 
the first payment to be made on such of the said quarterly days as shall 
first happen after such ploughing, breaking up, or converting into tillage 
as aforesaid, and to continue payable during the remainder of the 
tenancy. 

9. A further yearly rent equivalent to interest at the rate of hi. per 
cent, per annum on any money which may be hereafter expended by 
the landloi-d on drainage or other improvements 'on the premises with 
the tenant's consent. The said rent to run from the date of such 
expenditure, and the first pi-oportionate payment thereof to be made on 
such of the said quarterly days as shall first happen after such 
expenditui'e. 

Past V. 

Tenant's Obligations. 

10. The tenant shall pay the said yearly rent of I., and also 
the additional rents above reserved, if the same shall become payable, 
at all times hereby appointed for payment thereof. 

11. The tenant shall also pay the rates, taxes, and assessments 
(except the land tax and the landlord's property tax). 

12. The tenant shall keep in good and tenantable repair the exterior 
of the houses and other buildings, and the glass in the windows! 
thereof, and in such repair leave the same at the end of the tenancy. 
He shall also, at the proper season, well and sufficiently lay, cut, 
repair, and keep repaired all hedges, mounds, rails, gates, and fences, 
and stoned and other roads ; and open, scour, and cleanse all ditches, 
watercourses, and drains, and so leave the same at the end of the' 
tenancy. But the tenant's obligation to repair shall be conditional on 
the landlord's providing such of the requisite materials as are specified 
in the agreement by the landlord, hereinafter contained. 

13. In particular the tenant shall paint with two coats of oil paint, 
once in every three years (if the tenancy shall so long last), all the' 
outside wood and ironwork previously or usually painted, and once in 
every seven years (if the tenancy shall so long last) all the inside 
woodwork previously or usually painted, the landlord providing paint 
as aforesaid. 

14. The tenant shall haul, without charge, all materials for repairs, 
or improvements, whether to be done by the landlord or tenant, 
provided that such materials be not brought from a distance exceeding 
seven miles from the said farmhouse. 
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15. The tenant shall not assign or underlet or part with the Chap. I. 
possession of any part of the premises (except cottages to labourers), Sect. 2. 
without the licence in writing of the landlord or his agent. ^^^ Form, of 

16. The tenant shall stock, manage, cultivate, and farm the premises 

in a good, clean, and husbaudlite manner, according to the best and is. And not to 
most approved niodeof husbandry in reference to farms of a like nature; licence 7ci. is"* 
and shall keep and leave the same in good heart and condition. lo. And to cui- 

17. The tenant shall not at any time pare off the turf, or destroy or bandiiSimanner 
burn the herbage of any meadow or pasture groundj or break up the Recording to 
same, or convert it into tillage or garden ground without the written husbandry 
consent of the landlord or his agent. ^"^ ^^^' 

18. The tenant shall consume upon the premises all roots and break up pas- 
green fodder grown or brought thereon, and shall convert into '''™ ("'• ^''>- 
manure, at the homestead, all hay, straw, haulm, and other fodder sume^aym™' 
srrown, made, or brought upon the premises, in a husbandUke straw and other 

J 1, n J J J j-i, 11 fodder, ana all 

manner ; and shall spread, use, and expend thereon all manure dung on the pre- 

made or brought on the premises in a husbandlike manner at the ™^g®^ ^"* ^"^ 

proper seasons. Provided that he shall be at liberty until notice to ^^3 and straw, 

quit be given by either party to sell and remove hay and straw, on equivalent in 

condition of bringing back and bestowing on the land the manurial ^^f\°' ^^ ""a 

value of the quantity sold, in oil or cotton cake, rags, fur- waste, 24). 

or guano, or any artificial manure which may be approved by the 

landlord or his agent, and giving when required to the landlord or 

his agent satisfactory proof of the value of the hay and straw so 

sold or removed; and also of the cake, rags, fur-waste, guano, or 

manure so brought back and bestowed. 

19. The tenant shall not cause or permit any timber or other trees lo. And to pre- 
to be lopped or topped, or any such tree or any pollard to be felled, gs"" *™°° '° ' 
cut down, injured, or destroyed, without the written consent of the 

landlord or his agent, but shall to the utmost of his power preserve 
the same, and also all fruit trees, from any spoil or damage either 
by cattle or otherwise. 

20. The tenant shall allow no person to sport without the landlord's 20. And to ao 
permission (other than any person or persons entitled to kiU and for ^preseiration 
take ground game in exercise of the tenant's statutory right herein- "' s^™«- 
before mentioned), and so far as necessary for the purpose of 
preventing such sporting, shall sign all notices against trespass 

required by the landlord or his agent, and shall permit the landlord 

to bring any action or other proceeding in the tenant's name against 

poachers or trespassers on the premises. 

21 The tenant shall to the utmost of his power prevent any new 21. And to pre- 

„ , . T i 1 • vent making of 

footpaths from bemg made over the premises. new footpaths. 

22. The tenant shall, in the last year of the tenancy, prepare in 22. Ana in the 
good condition, and sow in good season with wheat, such proportion tenancy" pro- 
of the arable land as shaU then be in due course for the same,' and P^^^^'j^^'w 
shall sow good grass seeds with the last year's Lent crops. with grass seeds. 

c 
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Chap. I. 23. The tenant shall give up possession of the whole of the 

Soot. 2. premises on the day of the expiration of the tenancy, notwith- 

The Form o/ gfiamjjjjg any custom of the country to the contrary, and the repair 

' and condition at the time of giving up possession shall be such as 

28. And to give is required by a due performance of his obligation herein con- 
up poasesaion of , . , 
premises at ex- tained. 

totnoyta good 24' '^^^ *®'i*''* ** *^^ ^^^ °^ *^^ tenancy shall leave all the hay, 
conditioned. 30). straw, and roots remaining unconsumed by him, being paid for 
^j- *"■*** *°* the same by the landlord or incoming tenant as hereinafter pro- 
leave hay, straw vided, and shall leave all dung, compost, and manure without com- 
and roots on oo+in 

compenaation, pousation. 

and dung with- PaET VI 

out compeoaa- 
tion (01.31*83). The Landlord's Obligations. 

26. Landlord's 25. The landlord shall keep in good and tenantable repair the main 

do substantial Walls, main timbers, floors and roofs of the houses and other buildings, 

repairs. upon receiving notice from the tenant that any such repairs are, and 

upon such repairs being in fact, wanted. 

28. And to sup- 26. The landlord shall, on the receipt of notice in writing of anv 
ply specified l •% • ^ o "J 

materials for Converted timber, posts, rails, paint, bricks, tiles, slates, or lime, or of 

tf^se," ''^'"'"^ ^"y quicks for hedges being required by the tenant for the purpose of 
putting or keeping the premises in a proper condition, supply such of 
the said materials as may be necessary, at some place within seven 
miles from the said farmhouse. 

ZaJ^e%hS6) ^''' '^^'^ landlord shaU keep the farmhouse and farm buildings 
insured against loss or damage by fire, in a sum sufficient to cover the 
value thereof, and the money received under such insurance shall be 
forthwith laid out in rebuilding and reinstating the premises in respect 
of which the same shall be received. 

tadtedOT"' ^^- The landlord or the incoming tenant shaU pay or allow to the 

incoming tenant tenant at the end of the tenancy, according to valuation, for the 

pinsSn foT- following matters and things :- 

M (^^sfftas) ^"^ ^°^ *^® ■wheB.t sown as before provided. 

(6) For the grass seed sown with the last year's Lent crops and the 
cost of harrowing the same. 

(c) For every acre of the last crop of roots fed ofE an amount not 

exceeding 40s. per acre, and so in proportion for a less quantity 
than an acre. 

(d) For the unconsumed hay and straw at a consuming price. 

Part VII. 

General Provisions. 

UniZVie- J^- ^* * quarter's rent shaU be in arrear for forty days, whether 
enter for non- the same shall have been legally demanded or not, or if there shall be 
Sh"of »g?ei »iy breach of the obligations by the tenant of the conditions herein 
?^onoi.mf: """^''ii^d' <»• ^ tlie tenant shaU become a bankrupt, or a liquidating 
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or compounding debtor, the landlord may forthwith re-enter and eject Chap. I. 

the tenant. Sect. 2. 

30. At the end of the tenancy an account shall he taken between .? j™l °^ 
the landlord and tenant as follows, namely :~— 

1st. A valuation shall be made of the several matters and things 30. Account to 
which are hereinbefore agreed to be paid or allowed for by the land- end ofThe 
lord or his incoming tenant, and the amount of such valuation shall tenancy, 
be debited to the landlord ; and, secondly, the valuers shall determine 
whether and (if so) what sum of money ought to be paid or allowed by 
the tenant to the landlord for any breach by the tenant of the terms 
and conditions of the tenancy or in respect of the condition in which he_ 
has left the farm, and the same, together with any arrear of rent or of rates 
and taxes which may be owing from the tenant, shall be debited to the 
tenant : And the balance which upon such account shall appear due from 
one party to the other shall be forthwith paid with interest thereon after 
the rate of 4il. per cent, per annum computed from the end of the tenancy. 

31. Every valuation under this agreement shall be made by two 31. Arbitration 
indifferent persons, one to be named by each party interested, and in 

ease of their disagreement, then by an umpire to be chosen by the 
valuers previously to entering upon the consideration of the matters 
referred to therein, and in case either of the parties shall neglect to 
name a valuer for the space of seven days after a notice in writing so 
to do shall have been given to him by the other party, or shall name 
a valuer who shall refuse to act, then the valuation may be made by 
the valuer named by the other party alone. The valuers or their 
umpire shall have power to decide any questions which may ai-ise in 
the course of their valuation, and in particular any questions as to 
what matters or things are proper subjects of valuation or allowance 
according to the true intent and meaning of this agreement. Every 
reference to valuers under this agreement shall be deemed a reference 
to arbitration within the provisions of the Common Law Procedure 
Act, 1854, or any statutory modification thereof, and shall have all the 
incidents and consequences of an arbitration under that Act. 
As witness the hands of the said parties, 

Abthtte Baeeacres. 
Witness: Jonathan Crowquil, 

Solicitor, 
Newtown, Hampshire. 

Christopher Drinkwatee. 
Witness, &c. 

It will be observed that the above agreement, and this ob- Supplemental 
servation applies also to the other lease (Example A.), makes e?mpMi™tiori 
no provision for the payments which the tenant may properly of outgoing by 
be called upon to make to the outgoer in respect of opera- tenant"^ 

c 2 
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Chap. I. tion by the latter of which he will take the benefit. These 
Th^^^Fo^ -payments should be the subject of a subsidiary agreement 
the Lease, between the landlord and tenant at the time that the letting 
is agreed upon ; and the terms of that agreement must 
depend upon the compensation which the outgoer is entitled 
to under the terms of his holding. Assuming that he is 
holding on the same terms as those agreed to by the 
incomer^ and that those terms are the terms expressed in 
Example B.^ the subsidiary or supplemental agreement 
will be in the form set out below. The important point 
for the landlord or his agent to attend to in any case is 
that the incoming tenant shall definitely undertake to 
liquidate the legitimate claims^ whatever they may be, of 
the outgoer. 

Supplemental Agreement. 

Whereas the said farm is at present ia the occupation of X. T. 
(hereinafter called the outgoing tenant), under an agreement dated 
day of 19 , and he has received notice to quit, 

which will expire on the day of next, and by the 

said agreement it is provided (in clause No. 28 of Part VI. thereof) 
that the landlord, or his incoming tenant, shall, at the end of the said 
tenancy, pay or allow to the outgoing tenant according to valuation 
for the following matters and things, namely (specifying them). And 
it is provided (in Clause No. 30) that at the end of the tenancy an 
account shall he taken between the landlord and outgoing tenant as 
follows: — 1st, that a valuation shall be made of the several matters 
and things which are thereinbefore agreed to be paid or allowed for by 
the landlord or his incoming tenant, and the amount of such valuation 
shall be debited to the landlord; and secondly, that the valuers shall 
determine whether any and (if so) what sum of money ought to be paid 
or allowed by the outgoing tenant to the landlord, for any breach by 
the tenant of the terms and conditions of the tenancy, or in respect of 
the condition in which he has left the farm, and the same together 
with any arrear of rent, or of rates and taxes owing from the tenant, 
shall be debited to the outgoing tenant; and that the balance upon 
which such account sha,U appear due from one party to the other shall 
be forthwith paid with interest thereon, at the rate of U. per cent, per 
annum, computed from the end of the tenancy. NOW IT IS 
HEREBY AGREED between the landlord and tenant under this 
agreement (hereinafter caUed the incoming tenant), that whatever sum 
of money shaU, imder the said recited agreement, become payable to or 
from the outgoing tenant, shall be paid or received (as the case may 
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be) by the incoming tenant, and the valuations to be made under the Chap. I. 
said agreement shall be binding on the incoming tenant. AND IT ^^fft. 2. 
IS ALSO AGREED that if any sum of money shall, by the valuation ^^^ Lease 

to be made as aforesaid, be awarded to be paid or allowed by the 

outgoing tenant to the landlord, or the incoming tenant, for any 
breach by the outgoing tenant of the terms and conditions of the 
tenancy, or for the state of the farm, and which sum of money shall 
accordingly be brought into the account, and paid or allowed for as 
aforesaid, the incoming tenant shall lay out an equal sum on the farm 
forthwith, or so soon as the same can profitably be laid out thereon. 
AND whatever of money (if any) shall be found owing by the out- 
going tenant for arrears of rent, or of rates and taxes as aforesaid, and 
which shall accordingly be brought into the account, and allowed for 
as aforesaid, shall be forthwith applied by the incoming tenant in the 
payment of such arrears. 

As witness the hands of the parties, &c. 

An agreement such as Example B., which is in fact a Agreement tj 
lease (see Supplement) ^ is to be distinguished from a mere ^gpt leases. 
preliminary memorandum, such as the parties often sign 
with a view to bind one another to the granting or accept- 
ance of a lease. For the signature of a party or his 
authorised agent is essential in order to bind him to accept 
or to grant a lease ; therefore, when the bargain is to be 
actually struck before the necessary lease can be prepared, 
the heads of the arrangement are frequently reduced into 
writing. A., for instance, agreeing to grant, and B. to 
accept, a lease of the premises in question, the lease to 
provide that the term shall be so many years from such a 
date, the rent to be I., payable on usual quarter days, 

the tenant to pay rates and taxes except as speciiied, and 
to repair, or lessor to repair at lessee's expense if latter fails 
to do so after notice, lessor to provide materials gratis and 
carriage free on premises, and so on, particular care being 
taken to express what are to be the general terms of the 
compensation clauses, unless each party is familiar with a 
generally prevailing local custom* on the subject, and they 
intend to abide by it, or are satisfied to leave such matters 
to the operation of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883. 

* See Agrionltnral Holdings Acts, 1883 and 1900, upon Cnstom, post. 
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Chap. I. Although these preliminary writings are absolutely 

ihf^Fomi of essential where either party proposes to take any important 
the Lease, steps On the faith that a lease will be executed, it is 
evidently much better, and less likely to produce complica- 
tions, for the matter to remain entirely open until a draft 
of the proposed lease can be read and discussed, and so 
all possibility of misunderstanding avoided. Where the 
agent is reletting a farm on the terms of the last tenancy, 
or with only very slight variations, difficulty may, how- 
ever, be avoided by giving the intended tenant an oppor- 
tunity of reading the old lease, and then binding him by 
a memorandum to accept a lease on similar terms. 

Agreements to grant or accept leases, when clearly and 
precisely drawn, are frequently deemed sufficient by the 
parties without the lease being drawn and executed. The 
stamp upon them is the same as would be the stamp upon 
the lease itself, and in the event of a lease being executed 
within a certain period a second ad valorem stamp is not 
required. 



SECTION III. 
The Subject-Matteb, of the Lease. 

ANALYSIS OP CONTENTS OP LEASE ^NAME AND DESCRIPTION OP PAEM 

TREES AND UNDERWOOD GAME — MINERALS PAYMENT 01 

RENT RATES AND TAXES TITHE RENTCHARGE REPAIRS 

INSURANCE CULTIVATION CONSUMPTION OF HAT, STRAW, ETC. 

— COMPENSATION AND RIGHTS OP LESSEE AT EXPIRATION OP 
THE TERM LESSOR'S POWER OP RE-ENTRY. 

Analysis of Ip we revert now to the contents of the lease by deed 
leTse™*^°* (Example A.) above set out, we find that its contents 
naturally divide themselves into four leading divisions. 
After the date and parties, there is, firstly, that part of the 
document which constitutes the actual grant of the lease 
defining the property granted, the rights which the land- 
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lord reserves over it, the lengtli of the term, and the amount Chap. I. 
of the rent. This part ends with clause 8. Then come, iTie^stlwect- 
secondly, the lessee's covenants contained in clauses 9 to Matter of the 
33. Thirdly, we have the lessor's covenants (clauses 34 to _^' 
39). And lastly, come the miscellaneous clauses, viz., the 
power of re-entry, as to arbitration and renewal ; but of 
these clauses the power of re-entry and the arbitration 
clause are the only ones which are always; under every 
circumstance, to be inserted. The order of arrangement of 
the several clauses may, of course, vary, but the outline of 
classification above described and followed in this lease 
appears to be one easy to understand and remember. 

So much for the general form of the document. It may 
be worth while now to indicate the several leading points 
which the student will find by careful study of the example 
are raised by it, and to which he will have to direct his 
attention on making terms with a tenant. "We shall 
number these points, as nearly as may be, in the order 
in which they occur in this lease. 

The first part of the lease (clause 1 — 8 suggests that he 
must be ready, in the first place with 

(1.) The description and acreage of the farm (clause 2). 

In the next place he must know his intention with 
reference to the rights to be retained over the soil by the 
landlord, so as to make his bargain with reference to 

(2.) Trees and underwood (clause 3 ; see also clause 25) ; 

(3.) Game (clause 4 ; see also clauses 28, 29) ; and 

(4.) Minerals (as to which the lease is silent). 

The other points raised by this first part of the lease are 
less likely to escape his attention ; they are 

(5.) The commencement and length of the term 
(clause 5). 

(6.) The annual rent and time of payment (clause 6). 

(7.) Penal rents for prohibited acts, if it is desired to 
reserve any (clause 7). 

When we come to the second and third parts of the lease, 
containing the lessee's and the lessor's covenants, it is to be 
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Ckap. I. observed that the form of the document makes it necessary 

Tu'sv.^ect. *o^ *^® ^^°^^ of *^® obligations undertaken by the lessee 

Matter of tiie to be kept separate from those undertaken by the lessor, 

_^^' although their respective obligations may relate to the same 

subject-matter. This difficulty may be avoided in a lease 

made without a deed, but by memorandum of agreement, 

because in that case each paragraph may be, and is often, 

drawn so as to express an agreement between the parties, 

and to imply a number of promises or undertakings by both of 

them. But a study of the covenants will be found to raise 

(expressly or by implication) the following leading points : 

(8.) Payment of rates and taxes (clause 10) ; 

(9.) Repairs (clauses 11 — 17 and 36) ; 

(10.) Insurance (as to which the lease is intentionally 
silent, but see clause 35) ; 

(11.) Assignment, or parting with possession (clause 18) ; 

(12.) Cultivation (clauses 19 and 20) ; 

(13.) Consumption of hay and straw, or of cake, or pur- 
chased manure in lieu thereof (clauses 21 — 23), and of dung 
(clause 24) ; 

(14.) Compensation and rights of lessee at expiration of 
term (31—34, and 37—89). 

Finally, what we call the third part of the lease brings 
us to the important clauses as to 

(15.) Lessor's power of re-eutry ; 

(16.) Valuation and arbitration ; 

(17.) Provisions for renewing the lease, or for determin- 
ing it on notice. 

All these seventeen points will, in every case of an agri- 
cultural lease, require attention ; and, although every let- 
ting will probably need some covenants and provisions 
special to its own peculiar circamstances, the above enume- 
ration comprises the material part of the subject-matter of 
every lease. As to some of the parts enumerated, the mere 
mention of them is sufficient; but there are others upon 
which some observations may be made, with a view to the 
assistance or information of the beginner. But he may here 
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be again reminded of tlie desirability of understanding at Chap. I. 
least so much of the legal aspect of tlae matter as is put T^gg^ijgat. 
before Mm at tbe end of tlie book. Matter of the 

It seems usual in the body of the lease to call the farm ' 

by its ordinary name^ and state the total acreage ; and Deaoription 
then, in a schedule, to give the full particulars. This is of farm, 
done by giving the number of each field, either on the Tithe 
or Ordnance map, followed by its name, cultivation, and 
acreage. The sum total of the quantities must, of course, 
agree with the acreage specified in the beginning of the 
lease. It is to be observed that mistakes in these schedules 
are easily made, either in the drafting or copying, and it is 
always worth while to see that the schedule is correct on 
the engrossed lease. 

The landlord, in all cases, has the sole right to the timber; Trees and 
but so long as it is standing it is a part of the land, just as 
much as a house or building upon the land. Therefore, if 
it is demised, the landlord has no power over it during the 
term. He can no more go and cut it down than he can 
knock down the homestead. If he desires to fell it, it is 
necessary to except the timber from the demise, to reserve 
the right to enter, and to fell and draw it away at all 
seasonable times. The word "seasonable" or "convenient" 
is usually attached to the covenant, as it would not be right 
to conduct this operation at a season when the doing so 
would injure the crops of the tenant. It is also desirable 
to except underwood. The tenant^s Tights in respect of 
this are larger than they are with regard to timber-trees. 
As to the latter, he may only use them as they stand ; that 
is, his cattle may benefit by their shade, and he may have 
the fruit or mast from them. But as to underwood, or at 
least as to such part of it as can never become timber, the 
tenant may, in the absence of agreement to the contrary, 
have a right to cut it, in which case the rules of good 
husbandry will, of course, apply. 

The exception or reservation of game is absolutely neces- Game. 
sary whenever the landlord desires the right of shooting, 
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Chap. I. as, by the law, the game belongs to the tenant. To what 

The^SvJ)j'ect- extent this reservation is to be made is a matter of arrange- 

MatUr of the j^^gnt which need not be discussed. But it is to be recol- 

IiPfLSP 

' lected that, in making the reservation, the parties are now 

subject to the fetter placed upon them by the Ground 
Game Act, 1880 (43 & 44 Vict. c. 47), which gives a right 
of killing and taking ground game, both hares and rabbits, 
to the occupier. But the right so given is not an exclu- 
sive right, and does not prevent the existence of a similar 
right in any other person. The object of the statute, as 
stated in the preamble, was to enable occupiers " to pro- 
tect their crops from loss and injury by ground game;" 
and it clearly was not necessary for this purpose to vest in 
the occupier the sole right to destroy it. The important 
feature of the Act is that the right which it gives to the 
occupier is inseparably attached to his tenancy. Section 3 
of the Act says : " Every agreement, condition, or arrange- 
ment which purports to divest or alienate the right of the 
occupier, as declared, given, and reserved to him by this 
Act, or which gives to such occupier any advantage in con- 
sideration of his forbearing ^ to exercise such right, or im- 
poses upon him any disadvantage in consequence of his 
exercising such right, shall be void." The inalienableness 
thus clearly expressed renders every act of the landlord or 
agent to over-rule it legally null and void, and consequently 
useless and unwise ; for, though the parties might make 
mutual promises — for instance, the landlord might pro- 
mise he would make a rebate of 20Z. in the rent if the 
tenant would not touch the hares and rabbits — yet the 
introduction into the relation of landlord and tenant of 
an obligation which is moral only, and which could not be 
enforced legally, is a course which cannot be recommended. 
Such being the position of the tenant in respect of 
ground game, the necessity for covenants to secure him 
against damage caused by it no longer exists ; for where 
the occupiers have the right to destroy, there can, of 
course, be no claim for damage. Therefore both the land- 
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lord and tlie agent are relieved from one of their greatest Chap. i. 
difficulties by this act of tte Legislature. It must, however, jr/ie'stft^eci- 
be explained that if injury is caused to crops through Matter of the 
excessive preservation of ground game, that is, when such _!!^' 
preservation exceeds that which is reasonable, and such 
that a tenant, even with this right, cannot abate, a claim 
for damages difficult to resist will lie against the landlord. 

It is plain, however, from what has been said already, 
that where the landlord desires to exercise sporting rights, 
the ground game, as well as the winged game, should be 
reserved to him in the same terms as were customary under 
the old law. Such a reservation cannot affect the occu- 
pier's inalienable statutory right; and this limit to the 
power of the landlord to reserve it may be noticed in the 
lease (as it is noticed in the examples already given) . But 
without a general reservation to the landlord, the latter 
would have no right to shoot a hare or a rabbit at all. 
This subject, however, will be further alluded to in the 
Supplement. 

It is sometimes thought better to require from the lessee 
an express covenant to the effect that he will not injure, 
but do his utmost to preserve and protect, the nests and 
eggs and young birds ; but, as will be observed in our 
example, the exception and reservation were considered 
sufficient. 

The term " Minerals " applies, of course, to all sub- Minerals, 
stances below the surface, whether they may be used for 
building or for any other purposes. As a rule, a tenant 
can work no substance of this kind. But this rule does not 
seem to apply where there are pits or mines in actual work- 
ing at the time of the letting, and forming a regular item 
an the profit of the property. It is, therefore, generally 
best for the landlord to claim the whole right to the 
minerals ; and if there is any probability of his needing to 
work them, he should also reserve a right to enter and 
work them, and use such part of the surface as he may 
need. But he must, in the event of occupying surface. 
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Chap. I. either by the withdrawal of material or the formatioii of 

Tufuhj'ect- i"oads, give fair compensation to the tenant. This may be 

Matter of the done by allowing a reduction of rent, in accordance with 

■ the surface occupied. In the lease before us nothing was 

said about minerals ; but in that case there were no open 
pits which the tenant could possibly have claimed to work, 
so there was no need of a clause to protect the minerals, 
from himj and the property was of such a nature that 
there was no kind of likelihood of the landlord needing to 
resort to it for the purpose of digging any materials what- 
ever. The above observations as to the tenant's right are 
to be read with this very important qualification — that as 
to such substances as chalk, gravel, clay, or the like, which 
he may need for the purpose of fulfilling his covenant to 
repair, &c., or for application to the soil, he is always at 
liberty to dig a necessary quantity, unless they are expressly 
excepted out of the .demise. 

With regard to flints and other stones lying on the sur- 
face, the tenant may use the same for the maintenance of 
private roads passing through his farm ; he cannot, however, 
by himself, give permission to the highway authorities to 
gather and remove them ; this permission requires the 
owner's concurrence. 

The question of stones for use on the highways, and the 
various clauses relating thereto in the Highway Act of 1835 
(5 & 6 Will. 4, c. 50) and subsequent Acts, are worthy of 
consideration. It is clear that stones may be demanded 
by the surveyor when required for use in the parish ; he 
can, with the consent of the owner, or on a licence obtain- 
able from the justices, after one month's notice given to the 
owner and occupier, claim the right to enter upon private 
lands to gather and take away stones from the surface, or 
even, provided the supply of material upon the wastes of 
the parish is exhausted, to dig and get stones in such private 
lands. And the licence to gather from the surface is to be 
given without any allowance of compensation for material, 
though not without compensation for damage done in 
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removal. Compensation is given only for stones obtained by Chap. I. 
digging (see sections 51, 53, and 54 of the Act of 1836). Tlw^su^ect- 
The Act, however, gives great discretionary power to the Matter of the 

justices, and they may, on sufficient reason being shown, ' 

refuse the licence. 

This matter has been argued in a case, The Alye.sford 
Sural Sanitary Authority v. Scott, in which the justices, 
in special session, held that flints could not be taken 
except on payment for the material being made. A 
case, however, was stated to the judges, under the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act, and was heard before Mr. Baron 
Huddleston and Mr. Justice Hawkins, in the High Court 
of Justice, Queen's Bench Division, on the 30th day of May, 
1881, when the decision of the justices was reversed. The 
Court held that no compensation could be allowed for stones 
gathered oil the surface, but that the Act gave great discre- 
tionary power to the justices as to the granting of the licence. 

It will be observed that the rent is made payable Payment of 
quarterly, the quarter-days being December 25 (Christmas), 
March 26 (Lady-day), June 24 (Midsummer-day), and 
September 29 (Michaelmas-day). It is customary, how- 
ever, to collect half-yearly, and when the half-years fall 
upon September 29 (Michaelmas) and March 25 (Lady- 
day), it is a good practice to give some certain period, say, 
three or four months credit, and for the following reasons. 
At " Michaelmas " the farmer has just passed through the 
heavy expense of harvesting his crops, and has not had 
time to realise. It is, in fact, the end of his financial year, 
when his funds are, naturally, at a low ebb. At " Lady- 
day " the corn-stacks have not recovered from the winter ; 
if thrashed, the grain will be cold, and wiU fetch but a low 
figure. The fattening of cattle and sheep will also have 
been a heavy expense for some months, and the prices of 
meat are often low at this time of the year. 

It is wise in collecting the rent to remember these 
matters and assist the tenant as far as is compatible with the 
interest of the landlord. (For further information, see sup.) 
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Chap. I. Rates are generally paid by the tenant. It is, however, a 

The^Sub%ct- matter of arrangement. If the landlord pays them, as is 

Matter of the sometimes the case, in order to avoid disturbing the arrange- 

■ ment of the rate-book, the amount is reckoned and added 

Bates and to the rent, so that it is really paid by the tenant directly or 
indirectly. It may here be mentioned that all rates are 
collected in advance; therefore, if an out-going tenant 
has paid a rate, and a portion of the time for which it is col- 
lected is unexpired when he quits his farm, he is legally 
entitled to recover from the landlord or the incoming 
tenant for that portion. Rates are collected from every 
parish for the purposes of the poor, the highway, and the 
county. They are collected by the " overseers " when 
demanded by the " Board of Guardians," Highway Boards, 
or Rural Sanitary authorities acting as Highway Boards. 
The rate levied is upon the value of the property in the 
parish (a value being ascertained for the purpose and called 
the rateable value), and is generally a shilling or two in the 
pound. The collection takes place twice a year. The rate- 
book, every time a rate is levied, must be made out and 
signed by two justices before collection. . The amounts 
required, being duly notified by the clerk of the board to 
the overseers, must be paid in to the credit of the " guar- 
dians " punctually to the day ; it is therefore necessary to 
collect with all dispatch, and also right that those who can 
pay should do so promptly, as it otherwise throws upon an 
unpaid official a great deal of undeserved anxiety. When 
the office of overseer is too heavy, a clerk or assistant over- 
seer may be appointed to make out and collect the rate, 
levying a special rate to defray the expense. The appoint- 
ment, however, must be approved by the Local Government 
Board, and does not relieve the "overseers" from any 
responsibility of office.* 

With regard to the taxes, the " Property Tax," or Sche- 
dule A. Income Tax (called Property Tax when levied upon 



* See Agriculttiral Hates Act, 1896 (59 & 60 Viot. c. 16). Supplement. 
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land), is collected from tlie occupier or tenant, and must be Chap. I. 
paid by bim. He, bowever, wbenbe pays bis rent, carries jjiie^sT^Mgct. 
tbe receipt witb bim, and demands deduction. Tbis the Matter of the 

landlord is compelled to allow bim, as any agreement to put ' 

tbe cbarge upon tbe tenant will be void, tbe liability to tbe 
tax being inalienable. It is intended to be a tax upon tbe 
landlord's income as opposed to Scbedule B. Income Tax, 
wbicb is levied upon farmer's income, and wbicb, unlike 
otber income derived from ordinary trade, is reckoned 
under tbe Finance Act of 1896, at one-tbird of tbe annual 
value of tbe land. 

Farmers now bave tbe same privilege as tradesmen and 
otbers, and can, if tbey tbink fit, pay upon tbeir profits. Tbey 
must, bowever, produce an account sbowing tbeir receipts 
and expenditure ; and a form of account can be obtained on 
application to tbe Surveyor of Taxes of tbeir district. 

Landowners, too, farming tbeir own land can, like tenant 
farmers, make an application for tbe return of Scbedule B., 
and if tbey can sbow to tbe satisfaction of tbe commis- 
sioners tbat tbeir operations bave been attended witb loss, 
tbey will receive, in due course, a part or tbe wbole of tbe 
amount paid. 

It sbould, too, be borne in mind tbat Scbedule B. is pay- 
able, if paid in tbe original manner, on tbe rent, plus tbe 
titbe rentcbarge, and at tbe rate as stated above. It sbould 
be noted tbat if a farmer's taxable rent does not exceed 480Z. 
be is exempt from tbe payment of Scbedule B., because 480Z. 
will produce at one tbird of tbe annual value, tbe same 
amount tbat 160Z. at Is. wiU produce ; and incomes not ex- 
ceeding l&Ql. are exempt from tbe payment of Income Tax. 

Tenant farmers are assessed upon tbe rent wbicb tbey 
pay tbeir landlords, and wbicb is obtained by a triennial 
return. Landowners farming tbeir own land make tbeir 
return from tbe gross estimated rental tak en from tbe poor 
law assessment. Tbe rent, nevertbeless, must be tbat wbicb 
a yearly tenant would pay, be paying all tenant's rates and 
taxes, and titbe rent-cbarge, if any. 
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Chap. I. The Land Tax is collected from the tenant at the same 
,r,,^^l\ ^' * time as the Property Tax, and is repaid him by the landlord. 

The Subject- r j ^ j. ,,ni- liij. 

Matter of the unless the latter has, as he may do, contracted himseit out 
^^' of his liability to repay it. . The important point to notice 
with regard to it is, that before any considerable improve- 
ment in the estate it ought to be redeemed ; although, in 
the absence of an intention to materially improve, there is 
little reason for doing so. Full information with regard to 
the redemption of Land Tax can be obtained on application 
to the clerk of the Land Tax Commissioners in the division 
• in which the property is situate, or directly from the 
Commissioners in London.* 

It is not necessary that the person redeeming should be 
the absolute owner of the estate. For instance, if a tenant 
for life thinks proper to buy up the land tax upon his estate 
as an investment he can do so, and leave the sum so invested 
to his younger children ; for the estate will then be charged 
in his favour with the amount he paid for redemption, with 
interest thereon equivalent to the land tax redeemed. And 
if he wishes to benefit his successors, he can have the 
charge merged in the estate.t 

It may interest the student to know that this tax, which 
had been imposed under different forms from very early 
periods of our history, was levied under its present name in 
the reign of William and Mary. It was made perpetual by 
.Mr. Pitt in the reign of Geo. III., and it was he who 
introduced the plan for its redemption. (See Supplement.) 

* The Finance Act, 1896 (59 & 60 Vict. o. 28, s. 32), provides as 
follows in regard to redemption of the tax : " The owner of any land may in 
" any year redeem the land tax on such land by' payment to the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue of a capital sum, equal to thirty times the sum 
assessed on such land by the assessment last made and signed, after 
deducting any increase of the assessment made by virtue of this section, 
and such sum may be paid either in a single payment, or by such annual 
instalments as may be agreed upon with the Commissioners, and interest at 
the rate of three per cent, per annum on so much of the capital sum as 
remains unpaid shall be payable with each instalment, and all the instalments 
remaining unpaid may be paid at any time." 
t See Section 33 of the above Act, pott. 
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Tithe rentcliarge, ttougt not a tax in the correct sense Chap. I. 
of the word, is, nevertheless, a charge upon the land, or, The^Subject- 
more correctly speaking, a charge on the produce of the Maiter of the 
land, and may be considered under this head. " 

Tithe, as its name denotes, is the tenth portion of the ™^« rent- 
produce of the land set aside for the purposes of the 
Church. The origin is an ancient one, but it is not 
necessary here to trace its history. It was, however, 
originally collected from the products of the soil, the 
increase of domestic animals, and personal industry ; and 
called respectively Proedial, Mixed, and Personal tithes. 

The tithes so collected were divided into four portions — 
(!) for tbe bishops; (2) for the maintenance of the church; 
(3) for the poor; (4) for the incumbent; but afterwards 
bishops were disallowed their fourth, their diocese being 
otherwise endowed. 

Before the suppression of religious houses in the year 
1539 they had largely appropriated the tithes, providing 
service and maintaining the poor ; but when the suppres- 
sion took place their appropriations were given to the king. 
From this has arisen the Lay Impro'priator ; that is, a 
layman owning appropriated tithes, obtained originally 
by infeudations made by the king to his lay subjects. 

Tithes are now owned by Rectors, Vicars, and Lay Impro- 
priators. The first is the owner of unappropriated tithes, 
who also has the cure of souls in the parish ; the second, 
the owner of a portion of the tithes, and who also has the 
cure of souls ; and the latter, as explained, the owner of the 
appropriated tithes, where a vicar takes the cure of souls. 

Rectors owned, and possessed themselves, of all the tithes 
of the parish ; the vicar, the small or vicarial tithes, that 
is, a tenth portion of all but hay, corn, and wood, which 
were designated great tithes; the latter belonging to the 
lay impropriator. 

The owners of great tithes are accountable for the 
maintenance of the chancel of the church; the vicar has 
no such liability. 
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Chap. I. From the earliest history of tithes the possessor has 

Sect. 3. ]3Qgjj responsible for a share in the maintenance of the 
Vhe Subject- ^^ ., .,. .,, , , , , . i t.- 

Matter of the poor, and this responsibility still attaches to the ownership, 

^_^- as it is expressly declared in the " Act for the Commuta- 
tion of Tithes in England and Wales" (6 & 7 Will. 4, 
c. 71, s. 69), "That every rentcharge payable instead of 
tithes shall be subject to all parliamentary, parochial, and 
county and other rates, charges, and assessment, in like 
manner as the tithes commuted for such rentcharge have 
heretofore been subject." 

The Act above quoted was passed in the year 1836, its 
object being to change the payment in kind to a charge 
upon the land. This was rendered necessary by the 
friction caused by the collection of the produce by the 
clerical owner or his lessee ; but it is not necessary here to 
say more than that a tenth portion of the produce was left 
in the field by the farmer, and gathered into tithe-barns by 
the tithe owner. 

Under this Act a sum in lieu of tithes was agreed upon 
among the parties interested"; and, after confirmation, this 
sum was apportioned among the lands in the parish, and 
became a rentcharge in lieu of tithes. It was further 
enacted that this rentcharge was to fluctuate with the 
price of corn, it being considered unjust to deprive the 
tithe owners of the benefits which then attached to the rise 
and fall in the price of corn, especially of wheat. Sect. 56 
therefore enacted " that immediately after the passing of 
this Act, and also in the month of January in every year, 
the Comptroller of Corn Returns for the time being, or 
such other person as may from time to time be in that 
behalf authorised by the Privy Council, shall cause an 
advertisement to be inserted in the London Gazette stating 
what has been during seven years ending on the Thursday 
next before Christmas Day then next preceding, the 
average price of an imperial bushel of British wheat, 
barley, and oats, computed from the weekly averages of 
the corn returns." 
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And section 57 further enacts : " That every rentcharge Chap. i. 
charged upon any lands by any such intended apportionment j^jig^ subject. 
shall be deemed at the time of the confirmation of such Matter of the 

apportionment, as hereinafter provided, to be of the value ' 

of such number of imperial bushels and decimal parts of an 
imperial bushel of wheat, barley, and oats as the same 
would have purchased at the prices so ascertained by the 
advertisement to be published immediately after the 
passing of this Act, in case one-third part of such rent- 
charge had been invested in the purchase of wheat, 
one-third part thereof in the purchase of barley, and 
the remaining third part thereof in the purchase of oats, 
and the respective quantities of wheat, barley, and oats 
so ascertained should be stated in the draft of every 
appointment." 

The value of tithe, therefore, in each year is simply the 
amount of money required to purchase a set number of 
bushels of wheat, barley, and oats, at the prices advertised 
in the London Gazette, as above set forth. For example : 
Let the sum of one hundred pounds be equally divided into 
three parts, and expended in wheat, barley, and oats at the 
prices named in 1836, that is, 7s. O^d. per bushel of wheat; 
3s. ll^d. per bushel of barley; and 2s. 9d. per bushel of 
oats ; and it will be found that the number of bushels 
respectively will be 95, 168, and 243, a total of 506. 
Now, the prices for the year 1898 were as follows : 
Wheat, 4s. 5d. ; barley, 3s. 4|c?. ; and oats, 2s. 3|c?. ; so 
that 681. 14s. lid. would purchase the same number of 
bushels that lOOZ. purchased in the year 1836. Thus 
tithe owners arrive at the value of their tithes in each 
year. 

It has been proposed to reduce the period of seven years 
to a period of three years, the object being to bring the 
payment more to the level of current prices ; for, although 
the longer average has worked well through the years of 
prosperity, it has been found oppressive during the recent 
years of depression. 

D 2 
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Chap. I. Having thus given briefly the history of tithe, and the 

rh^'subj'ecU "^^^ ™ which it is calculated, we will proceed to discuss it 
Matter of the in a landlord's and tenant's point of view. 

■ Tithe is a primary charge upon land, and becomes on 

Tithe from a this account a landlord's charge. It was, too, the inten- 
tenant's point tion of the Act that he should pay the charge, as is evinced 
of view. -\jj section 80 of the Act quoted, which states — that 

" every tenant or occupier who shall occupy any lands by 
any lease or agreement made subsequently to such com- 
mutation, and who shall pay any such rentcharge, shall 
be entitled to deduct the amount thereof from the rent 
payable by him to his landlord, and shall be allowed the 
same in account with the said landlord." This, however, 
was, as a rule, shifted by custom on to the shoulders of the 
occupier ; the above enactment not being inalienable ; and 
the law so far recognised his liability, as to render him 
liable to distress for non-payment. The tithe-owner looked 
to the occupier for payment, and had no concern whatever 
in any arrangement made between him and his landlord. 
The charge really did not affect the interests of either 
party j as a charge on the landlord it was borne by him, 
and by him alone. The rent which he received from the 
occupier was more or less, according as the amount was 
paid directly or indirectly. In the year 1891, however, the 
Tithe Act was passed. Suffice it to say that the payment 
of tithe has now been thrown oompulsorily upon the land- 
owner — that is, he cannot shift the burden by contract. 
Any covenant to this effect will be void at law. 

The rentcharge in lieu of tithe is payable in two equal 
instalments, and becomes due on the first day of July and 
the first day of January in every year. 

Tithes must now be collected from the owner, even 
though the tenant has covenanted to pay them, though in 
this case the landlord will be entitled to recover as for 
rent in arrear with costs. 

The power to distrain upon the tenant has been entirely 
removed, and now, in the event of non-payment of his 



Collection. 



Distress. 
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tithes within a specified time^ the tithe-owner must apply Chap. I. 
to the judge of the County Court, who may, after hearing 'j^iig^g^iyject. 
the parties, appoint a receiver, who shall pay from the Matter of the ■ 

rent he receives the amount of the tithes with the costs , '- 

to the tithe-owner, and the balance he shall pay to the 
landowner. If, however, the landlord is himself the 
occupier, and the tithe is in arrear, the tithe-owner must 
apply to the judge of the County Court, who may appoint 
an officer of the court with power to distrain for the 
amount due for tithes and costs. In this case the tithe- 
owner's right of distress remains as under the Tithes 
Commutation Act, 1836, except that the distress can only 
be levied by the said officer of the court. 

Tithe rentcharge under certain circumstances may be Eedemptionof 
redeemed by the payment of a capital sum equal to twenty- 
five times the amount of the rentcharge. It is seldom, 
however, that this is resorted to except in the case of 
the division of land for building purposes. This was 
provided for by section 32 of the Act of 1860, which it is 
not necessary to quote. 

There is, however, except under these conditions, little or 
no inducement to landowners to redeem the charge. 
Matters point, we are glad to see, to an early change in 
this respect, and probably before long landowners will find 
it worth their while to disencumber their land from an 
irritating and fluctuating charge. 

The re-apportionment of tithe is an important matter in Be-apportion - 

, . , n J.1 j.i. !.• ment of tithes. 

some cases, and it seems necessary to draw the attention 
of land agents to the subject. 

When exchange of land takes place, or where lands 
are divided into plots for building, and where redemp- 
tion has not been adopted, it is necessary to re-apportion 
the tithe. If this is not done the tithe-owner may 
demand the tithe due to him from one party, and recover 
from one for the whole if not paid; leaving him to 
recover the amount paid from others. The costs of 
apportionment will fall upon the party demanding it. 
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Chap. I. It may seem unnecessary to some to write upon a matter 

Ti^Svib'e t '^^^^^ ^^^ already been met by legislation^ and wbicli lias 

Matter of the now Undergone inquiry^ wifcli a view to its commutation, 
^' by the Land Commissioners. But it bas not yet become a 

Extraordinary tbing of tbe past, and tberefore some information with 
regard to it, and to tbe change efEected, will be useful 
and interesting. In these days it is not enough to know 
that certain things exist, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the past history of events with which we have to 
deal. 

Extraordinary tithe, as its name denotes, is a tithe 
over and above the ordinary tithe, and. levied upon hop 
grounds, orchards, and market gardens. In parishes 
where these crops were grown, landowners, on giving 
notice to the Commissioners when the commutation took 
place in 1836, could have the tithes thereon separately 
valued (section 40) ; and this amount was declared to be 
an extraordinary tithe, and was to be levied as a rate per 
imperial acre. This charge amounted to 15s., 20s., and 
sometimes more, per acre. 

One feature of importance in this imposition was, that 
it was to exist only whilst the special cultivation continued. 
When it ceased, and from the 81st day of December next 
following such cessation, the charge was to be discontinued, 
but revived again with any newly planted ground on the 
following terms : No charge the first year after planting, 
one half the second year, and the full charge the third 
year (see section 52). It should be here noted that the 
chief difference was in the fact that in the ordinai'y 
tithe a perpetuity was created, but in the case of 
extraordinary tithe a terminable annuity alone existed. 
If this is borne in mind the diflSculties of establishing 
the capital value, to be hereafter explained, will be 
manifest. 

In districts, therefore, where this special cultivation was 
carried on in 1836, and, during the continuance of the 
Commission, in other newly created districts also, this 
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charge has continued, and extraordinary tithe has been Chap. I. 
since rigorously enforced. Since the expiration of the ^,,^*S*^^' . 

_ . . , , . . ^ Ths Subject. 

Oomraission other districts have been officially de- Matter of the 
clared, as provided for by the Act cited; but in ^_^' 
districts not declared, and where extraordinary tithes were 
not originally levied, no such charge could be made. 

It will be seen that had this plan not been adopted the 
ordinary tithe of the parish would have been increased on 
account of the value of the extraordinary crops being added 
to the ordinary produce; so that the arrangement at the 
time was fair and just. 

Owing to the change effected by foreign competition in 
hops and other farm produce, this charge was felt by 
growers to be vexatious; and, as is usual, agitation mani- 
fested itself, and the result has been the passing of the Act 
entitled the "Extraordinary Tithe Redemption Act, 1886 " 
(49 & 50 Vict. c. 64) . This Act, condemned by some as hasty 
and imperfect, seems to meet the case as well as such could 
be met, when confiscation would have been unjust and 
impolitic. 

The Act first declared that from the date of the passing 
of the Act {25th June, 1886) no extraordinary charge 
should be levied under the Tithe Commutation Acts on any 
hop grounds, orchard, fruit plantation, or market garden, 
merely cultivated as such. Thus all recently planted 
areas are free from this burden, and legislation rests only 
with the charge in existence at this date. It is not 
necessary here to follow the Act in all its ramifications, 
but simply to explain its main principles. 

These are, that as soon as may be after the passing of 
this Act the Land Commissioners shall ascertain and certify 
the capital value of the extraordinary charge on each farm 
•or parcel of land in each parish in England and Wales, 
where such charge exists. The amount of this capital sum 
is left to the discretion of the Commissioners, but the con- 
siderations with regard to their inquiry are clearly laid 
■down in sect. 3 of the Act. 
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Chap. I. When this capital sum has been certified the charge ia 

The^Svhj'ect- futuP© shall be an annual rentcharge equal to 4 per 

Matter of the cent. On such capital value^ in lieu of the extraordinary 

' charge, which shall cease on the half-yearly day of 

payment which shall immediately precede the date of 
the certificate. 

It must be clear that if this were a perpetuity the pay- 
ment under the commutation would remain the same, but 
as the charge exists only whilst the special cultivation 
continueSj the amount payable will be more or less in 
accordance with the probability of the continuance of such 
a course of husbandry. Prom the certificates made it 
ranges from twelve to sixteen years' purchase. For 
example — let the extraordinary charge be lOOZ. a year, and 
sixteen years' purchase be the certified capital value, or 
1600L, the charge in future would be, at 4 per cent., 641. 
It must, nevertheless, be remembered that this reduced 
annuity becomes a charge for ever until redeemed. 

It becomes, too, a rentcharge, and has priority over 
other charges. It becomes, also, a rentcharge pure and 
simple, and not like ordinary tithe rentcharge, a charge on 
the produce of the land. 
Eademption The redemption of the charge is rendered simple, and 
o t ec arge. probably it wiU be resorted to from time to time. It is — ■ 
if the person entitled to the charge is the incumbent of a 
benefice — met by a payment of the amount of the capital 
value of the extraordinary charge to the Governors of Queen 
Anne's Bounty, the receipt of whose treasurer shall be a 
sufficient discharge for the same. If the person entitled 
to the charge is absolutely entitled to the same in fee simple 
in possession, the owner may, after giving one month's 
notice, pay or tender to him the amount of the capital 
value of the same, or any less sum as may be agreed 
upon. In any other case the owner may pay the capital 
value of the said charge into the Bank of England, to be 
placed to the account of the Paymaster-General in the 
matter of the landowner and tithe-owner (naming them). 
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The Coinmissioners will^ on proof of sucli laayraenfc or Chap. I. 
tender having been made, certify that such charge has The'°^Wee.t- 
been redeemed. On receipt of this certificate the land Matter of the 
shall be absolutely freed and discharged from the charge. _!^' 

Section 7 throws the payment of the rentoharge upon 
the landowner, and renders any agreement or arrangement 
to the contrary invalid. 

Land agents should bear this in mind, and see that in 
the letting of hop land the rent is increased to the extent 
of the rentoharge. 

The rentoharge may be recovered by action in Her Recovery. 
Majesty's High Court of Justice or a County Court, or in 
the same way that rentoharge, in lieu of ordinary tithe is 
recoverable — i.e., by distress or by entry upon and percep- 
tion of the rent and profits of the land. 

The rentoharge is not subject to any parochial, county, 
or other rate, charge, or assessment. 

Repairs are always a difiicult subject, and, as some Eepairs. 
observation upon it will be made in the legal supplement, 
it is perhaps not advisable to dwell iipon it here. But it 
may be noticed that the basis of the contract should always 
be that the premises are in good and tenantable repair at 
the time of entry by the tenant, and the liability under- 
taken by him should be worded in accordance with this 
assumption. If at the time the lease is signed it is agreed 
by the parties that work remains to be done by the landlord 
in order to put the premises in tenantable condition, this 
work should be clearly and specifically defined in the lease, 
and care should be taken to execute it forthwith, and to 
obtain from the tenant an admission that it is executed, as 
otherwise the tenant may attempt to get rid of the liability 
on his own covenant by alleging neglect by the landlord to 
do what he had undertaken. Assuming the premises to 
be in repair, the tenant for a term of years will always be 
willing to execute all repairs during the term of his lease, 
provided his landlord supplies him with the necessary 
material. 
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Chap. I. 
Sect. 3. 
The Subject- 
Matter of tlie 
Lease. 

Haulage of 
material. 



Power of 
agent to 
inspect build- 
ings.* 



Outgoing 
tenant's lia- 
bility to re- 
pair. 



Insurance. 



The material may be found, either in the rough or con- 
verted, on or within a reasonable distance of the farm, say 
ten miles; but the tenant should generally haul it a 
reasonable distance at his own expense. Where the estate 
employs a saw-mill, the timber may with propriety be 
converted, for the use of the tenant ; a small charge being 
made for this if deemed advisable. 

A clause should also be inserted which will enable the 
agent to inspect the buildings at all reasonable times ; and 
providing that in the event of repairs being needed, or in 
the event of wilful neglect, he should be able to give notice 
in writing that the specified matter needs attention ; and 
should the same not be performed in a workmanlike 
manner within a reasonable time (the time being specified), 
he should be at liberty to perform the same and charge the 
tenant with the amount. 

At a change of tenancy the state of repair needs 
particular attention, as, in the event of these repairs not 
having been duly executed by the outgoing tenant, he must 
be called upon either to do them, or allow a deduction from 
the amount of the valuation to the extent of the amount 
required for such purpose ; such amount being arranged 
by qualified surveyors. 

Although the matter is primarily one between landlord 
and tenant, it is in practice essential to the incoming 
tenant to see to it, as he may otherwise, when he enters 
finally upon his holding, find that he has incurred unin- 
tentional liability. 

Insurance is a matter upon which different opinions 
exist. Some consider that the insurance of the buildings 
should fall upon the tenant, he producing his vouchers for 
payment of premiums at each audit, and either providing 
for the payment of the sum assured in the event of fire to 



* See Agricultural Holdings Act, 1900, upon this point : — Section 5 
enacts as follows : " The landlord of a holding or any person authorised 
by him may at all reasonable times enter on the holding, or any part of 
it, for the purpose of viewing the state of the holding." 
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the landlord (who on his part should enter into a covenant Chap. I. 
to immediately rebuild) ; or else undertaking to expend to^^'^s /&• t- 
the money himself in rebuilding. Others consider that the Matter of the 
landlord should insure all his own buildings^ wheresoever ^ 

situated, and covenant to immediately rebuild. We agree 
with the latter opinion, and strongly recommend the 
subject to the attention of landlords. Let them insure 
their buildings in some first-class office, and authorise their 
bankers to pay the annual premiums, and so prevent the 
lapse of insurances by forgptfulness or neglect. In the 
•event of fire, they will then, of course, immediately 
■commence rebuilding, and, if the tenant suffers much loss 
■or inconvenience beyond what he himself ought to have 
provided against by means of a private insurance, a reason- 
able reduction of rent may be allowed during the progress 
•of the building. 

But, as a rule, we obiect to any covenant by the landlord Eeduction of 

11 -, ■ ,. •, • 1 -IT mi rent duriug 

to allow a reduction of rent during rebuilding, ihe pro- rebuil^Hng. 

perty is in the hands of the tenant, and it is his duty, and 

not the landlord's, to take all reasonable precautions 

against it being burnt down. If such a covenant is admitted 

the whole -burden of the disaster falls upon the landlord. 

There is a two-fold loss to be guarded against. Firstly, 

there is the loss of the buildings of which we have spoken, 

a,nd which the landlord is sure to see covered by an 

insurance, either by himself or the tenant. Secondly, there 

is the tenant's loss in business or convenience, a loss 

represented by the amount of rent which he has to pay for 

a non-existing thing'. This loss cannot be guarded against 

by insurance, but must be met by the care and vigilance 

•of the tenant. If this loss is removed by covenant, the 

need for vigilance will be removed too. 

The following plan and statement illustrate a method of Ha" for pur- 

iDosss 01 iH" 

.arranging the matter which was recommended to the stirance. 
writer by a gentleman of great experience, and which has 
been found very useful. 

The plan is made upon the estate, and then forwarded 
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Chap. I. to the insurance officej and the policy, based upon it, is 
The Subject- n^ade out. Copies of these plans should be kept by the 
Matter of the agent for reference, as more handy for casual purposes 
than the policies themselves. Mistakes also are rendered 
almost impossible, provided care is exercised in the execu- 
tion of the plan. 



Copy of Plan foe Purposes of Insurance. 
Home Farm Parish. 
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Cultivation. 

Eestriotive 

ulauaes. 



Eight hundred pounds on the following, viz. : 

On farmhouse, brick and tile, lettered A £300 

„ oart-shed near, timber, stone, and slate, lettered B... 50 

„ piggeries, timber, stone, and slate, lettered C 25 

„ stable and cow-houses, stone and slate, lettered D. ... 150 

„ bam and stables, timber and slate, lettered E 150 

„ granary, timber, stone, and slate, lettered F 25 

„ range of sheds, stone and slate, lettered G 100 

£800 

No. of policy, 147,866 

It was at one time necessary to insert in leases restric- 
tive clauses as to cropping. The object of this was to 
prevent the too constant repetition of exhaustive crops. 
Artificial manures and oilcake were unknown articles, and 
it was difiicult to give back to the soil what was taken 
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from it. The raising of two corn crops in succession was Ghap. I. 
looked upon as a flagrant act, and one which brought ^r^^^fuVect 
down upon the offending tenant the weight of the land- Matter of the 
IotA's family solicitor's wrath and displeasure. The ^""'"^ ' 
growth of potatoes was also strictly forbidden, on account Two corn 
of it being a crop taken from the land, and not fed on the ceasU)n" ^ 
farm like the ordinary root crop. The course generally Four-courso 
laid down was the Norfolk or four-course rotation, i.e., ''°**™"- 
roots, barley, clover or pulse, and wheat. In those days 
this plan was a wise and just one, and necessary to secure 
a balance of plant food. 

Times have changed, however. Men of science have Restrictive 
shown us, not only what the various plants require, but longer re- 
where and how to procure the necessary ingredients. The q»ire<l. 
use of oil and cotton cake and artificial fertilisers has 
entirely revolutionised agriculture, and enabled us to omit 
from our leases these now objectionable clauses. To bind 
an agriculturist at the present day to any strict course of 
husbandry is not only unwise, but almost iijipossible. 
Barley after wheat, for example, is now a recognised mode Barley after 
of culture, and will probably become more and more the ^ *^ ' 
practice. The reason of this is so evident as to show the 
unreasonableness of disallowing two corn crops in succes- 
sion. Barley grown after swedes fed off the land, is often 
sown late, and necessarily upon a new furrow. The result 
is a flaggy crop, with a thin grain ; and, from the amount 
of straw, more time is necessary to fit it for stacking, thus 
exposing the grain and causing discoloration. When grown 
after wheat, these evils are avoided. The seed can be 
sown early on a furrow that has been exposed to the winter 
frosts, and the roots take a firm hold by the time the genial 
warmth of spring exerts its influence upon the young 
blades, thus giving vigour to the plant, a firm straw, 
that will stand up and bear a heavy head, an early 
maturity, and a plump grain. Under this course, too, 
the sowing of clover seeds with the barley is avoided 
— often a source of difficulty at harvest-time, rendering, 
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Ohap. I. as it does, the rapid carting of the barley a matter of 
Tl^^'s^ect. impossibility. 

Matter of the These Cropping clauses mast therefore vanish from our 

" leases, and we must secure the fertility of the soil by a 

careful selection of tenants, and by watching the course of 

their farming, to see that nothing is done which is clearly 

bad husbandry. 

Good hus- The fact of occupation alone will imply in law an obliga- 

^r"d'h ™ ^^^^ *° follow the rules of good hushandry. The landlord, 

oocupation. therefore, is secure to a certain extent when no written 

contract exists at all. 

It is possible, without injuring the interests of the 
tenant, to provide for a return to the four-course shift 
during the last few years of the lease. This is a matter 
open to the judgment of the agent. But the compensation 
clauses, to which we shall presently allude, are the most to 
be relied upon for securing good farming up to the end of 
the term. 
Consumption Up to a recont date, and to a very great extent even 
of hay, straw, now, the Sale of hay and straw has been strictly forbidden, 
either by the covenants of the lease or the custom of the 
country. For distant outlying farms, surrounded by bad 
roads, the restriction is a wise one, often, however, unneces- 
sary on account of the impossibility of drawing such heavy 
produce away. But where farms are situated near towns 
or railways, the restriction is certainly unwise. For 
example : Suppose a farmer is able to sell straw for 21. or 
21. 10s. a ton, delivered at a railway station within one or 
two miles of his farm. A railway truck will hold, perhaps, 
two tons, or 61. worth of straw ; this 5L will bring back to 
the farm fifteen tons of good town stable dung, or nearly 
three times the quantity the two tons of straw would make 
in the farmer's own yard. 

Again, with regard to hay, two tons of hay at 31. 10s. 
per ton will more than equal a ton of oil cake, which will 
yield 3L of manurial value — more by far than the hay 
would produce if fed at home. 
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It is clear, however, that if the sale of hay and straw is Chap. I. 
permitted, it can only be upon the terms of an equivalent ^jj^^S^'J' 
being returned in purchased food or manure ; otherwise the Matter of the 
productive power of the land will soon deteriorate. The ""'^" ' 
provisions we have adopted will be found in clauses 21 — 23 Equiyalent of 
of the lease, and amount simply to this, that a portion of soW.*'' ^ "^^^ 
the money, equivalent to the manurial value of the hay 
and straw sold off, shall be expended in purchasing oil or 
cotton cake, or artificial or other manures, proof of such 
purchases being given by the production of vouchers, and 
a statement of the various sales being made, at every audit 
if so demanded. 

The removal from the premises of the dung produced 
upon them would be so clearly against the rules of good 
husbandry that it is unnecessary to do more than allude 
to it. 

One of the most important questions for consideration Compensation 
in letting land is the adoption of some provisions which *|^^^ ®j ^^.'f"™' 
will secure such a cropping and treatment of the land term.* 
that it will, at the termination of the lease, revert to the 
landlord in an improved, instead of in an exhausted, con- 
dition, so as to fit it for re-letting at an advanced figure. 
Whilst a tenant feels that his capital is insecure, he will 
naturally, towards the end of his lease, put as little into 
the land, and extract as much out of it, as he can. He will 
at least try and recover from it the value of all the manure 
that he has put in. In other words, he will " whip " the 
land, to recoup himself for his unexhausted capital lying 
in it, if he knows that he will be unable to obtain that 
capital from his landlord. To guard against this, the lease 
or agreement should provide such " compensation clauses " 
as will induce the tenant to farm well up to the last day of 
his term. 

* The Agricultural Holdings Acts, 1883 and 1900, which will be here- 
after described, renders provisions as to compensation less necessary. In 
fact, so far as compensation for ordinary acta of improvement is concerned, 
there is no reason why the lease should not be absolutely silent. 
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Chap. I. The question of compensating the lessee for what are 

_^*°*' ?• commonly called " unexhausted improvements/' or, in other 

Matter of the words, for the expenditure of capital out of the ordinary 

_^' and necessary course of husbandry, will be discussed in the 

next section. Our lease (Example A.) makes no provision 

for any such matters, except in so far as the application of 

purchased manures or the consumption of purchased foods 

may come within that category. 

For, as a rule, the compensation clauses need only touch 
the question of purchased food, unconsumed straw, hay, 
and dung, and the ordinary acts of husbandry of which 
the tenant cannot reap the full benefit, either because the 
benefit of them extends beyond one year, and his lease 
expires in the meantime, or because, although they may be 
called annual operations, his lease expires between the 
season for performing them and the season for profiting 
by them. Of these acts of husbandry, the application of 
Eule of purchased manure may fairly be considered a part. It is 

conntry *° ^® noted that the custom of the country usually, or often, 

entitles the tenant to compensation for all these matters, 
in the absence of any agreement at all. And the custom 
of the country in all agricultural matters may be insisted 
upon by either party, if not varied, or excluded, by 
written agreement, just in the same way as though it 
were a part of the law of the land; subject to this im- 
portant qualification, that the party insisting upon it must 
prove its existence. Recent decisions, however, hare proved 
that custom of country cannot be relied on, even when 
supposed to be known, when it becomes necessary to resort 
to a County Court for final decision. When left entirely 
to the decision of valuers, reasonable evidence of custom 
generally carries the day ; but when the matter is referred 
to the judicial ruling of a man of law, the proof required is 
so strict that it is often difficult to produce. For the 
establishment of a binding custom at law it is necessary 
to show that the custom is " certain, known, generally 
recognised and acted upon, so that parties entering into 
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contracts witliiii its local range may be assumed to have Chap. I. 
done so with knowledge of the usage." TU^tu^eet- 

Under these circumstances, therefore, it seems desirable Matter of the 

to disregard custom altogether, and resort to well-conceived ' 

written agreements. Tacit reliance upon custom, or verbal 
arrangements founded upon it, must always be liable to 
misconception and litigation. 

But custom will not generally touch the question of Cnstotn, aa it 
purchased food, and as to the ordinary acts of husbandry ^jj^gg^f^J^^ 
(of which the application of purchased manure is treated in 
the lease as a part), the tenant may fairly object to relying 
upon his chance of getting payment from an incoming 
tenant, who would by the custom be the person primarily 
bound to pay him. Indeed, there might be no incoming 
tenant, and as, in that case, the custom would in the absence 
of agreement fix the landlord with the liability to compen- 
sate according to the custom, it is clearly to the landlord's 
interest to have his liability carefully defined by the lease. 

The question of purchased food will be found alluded to Compensation 
as one of " unexhausted improvement ; " the several acts ji'^gbandrv 
of husbandry to be compensated for will be discussed in 
the chapter on valuation. 

There is a further observation to be made under this Temporal^ 
heading, namely, that if (see Example A., clauses 32 and 34) b^^e^iw' 
the letting is a Michaehnas one, provision must be made for outgoing 
occupation by the outgoing tenant of barns, stabling, &c., expiration ol 
and for part or whole of the house, until the month of May *erm. 
following, to enable him to thrash his corn. This is not 
necessary in a Lady- day entry, which is one of the ad- 
vantages of that season. The point will, however, be 
noticed hereafter. 

In the event of non-payment of rent within a specified Lessor's 
period, generally three weeks from the date of collection, g°^y' ° ^^' 
whether notice or not has been given, it is necessary to 
give the landlord power to re-enter and occupy as in his 
former state. (See Supplement.) The power is also 
generally made to come into operation in the event of 

E 
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Chap. I. any breach of covenant ; and this takes in a point to 

Th^^ub'en- '^^^i^h the agent's attention should be particularly directed, 

Matter of the as such a wording of the clause adds greatly to the land- 

°^° " lord's protection^ and is not invariably adopted. The power 

may also be made operative in case the tenant becomes a 

bankrupt^ or liquidating or compounding debtor; but this 

is not essential if the landlord is enabled to re-enter so 

soon as any term or agreement in the lease is broken. 



SECTION IV. 

Compensation foe Unexhausted Improvements. 

ageicultdral holdings act, 1883 erection of buildings — 

laying down of permanent pasture — making and plant- 
ing of osier beds planting hops reclaiming waste land 

— drainage of land — chalking land claying land 

clay-burning boning land liming and marling of land 

consumption of cake and other purchased food — appli- 
cation of artificial manures advice to land agents. 

Agricultural The Ordinary acts of husbandry, compensation for which is 
1883. ' always sufficiently provided for either by custom or con- 
tract, are to be distinguished from what are called "unex- 
hausted improvements." Concerning the latter the Legis- 
lature, thinking tenants insufficiently provided with means 
of compensation, pretended to come to their assistance by 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875. But, as this Act 
left the parties at liberty to exclude its operation by agree- 
ment, it practically failed in its operation. 

A further Act, therefore, was passed in 1883, styled the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1883 (46 & 47 Vict, 
c. 61). This Act repealed that of 1875, besides funda- 
mentally changing the whole of its provisions. The 
present Act differs from its predecessor (1) by being 
inalienable, and (2) by rendering the amount of the com- 
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pensation payable to the tenant a sum equal to the value Chap. I. 
of the improvement to the incomer. It will be doubtless n ^®°*" *;. 
remembered that the Act of 1875 gave compensation based for Vnex- 
upon the expenditure, and drew no distinction between a profemenfa.' 

true and a so-called improvement. The Act, therefore, 

now in force, though open to question in some of its 
features, is sound in principle, and has worked well. It 
has, too, gone a long way towards settling the vexed 
question of tenant-right. It has not, of course, gone far 
enough to satisfy men of extreme views, and yet the 
principle enunicated is so clear and decisive that open 
hostility to its operation is impossible. 

To render this clear we must show by an example the 
difference between the two Acts : — By the Act of 1875, if 
a tenant carried out an improvement under class 1, 2, or 3, 
he received when he quitted a proportion of the sum 
expended in accordance with the period of its duration 
named in the Act ; and he received this sum if the 
operation failed in its effects. No risk, therefore, so far as 
compensation was concerned, accrued, to the operator. 

Under the Act of 1883, however, the whole of the risk 
is thrown on the tenant, for the compensation he will 
receive is the value of the improvement to the incomer, 
irrespective of the original expenditure. If he has been 
unwise in his expenditure, it is possible that no compen- 
sation may be awarded him by the valuer, and, on the other 
hand, if he has been judicious he may receive more than 
he has expended. 

The student should here refer to the terms of the Act as 
set out in the Supplement {post). It is not our intention 
here to do more than allude to the Act, and to show how 
it affects the letting of land, but hereafter it will be fully 
explained. As its provisions cannot be escaped by agree- 
ment it seems unnecessary and unwise to endeavour to do 
so by compensation clauses in the lease. If, however, these 
are reasonable they inay be substituted for compensation 
under the Act. 

B 2 
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Chap. I. So far as improvements are concerned -which, are found 

Compensation ^^ ^^^ ^^®*' P^^* °^ *^® ^^^^ Schedule, the tenant can only 
for XJnex- claim compensation provided he has, before executing one 
yrofemJfa.' or either of them, received the written consent of the land- 
7— lord ; therefore the agent may still exercise his judgment 
by tenant*to with regard to such application, and either altogether 
perform refuse his consent, or undertake to carry out the improve- 

ment on the part of the landlord. Should he adopt the 
course of allowing the tenant to expend his own capital in 
the matter with a view to future compensation, it is to be 
supposed that when he gives his consent he will also make 
provision for this, so that there may be no uncertainty at 
the expiration of the tenancy. 
Whetherland- But with reference to those acts the question may often 
tenant's oapi- ^"^'^^ whether they are best performed by the application of 
tal should be the landlord's capital or the tenant's. In our opinion 
empoye . ^Ij^qsc acts referred to under Part I. in the Agricultural 
Holdings Act are such as should be, with a few exceptions, 
undertaken by the landlord ; such exceptions are : 
Laying down of permanent pasture. 
Making and planting of osier beds. 
Planting of hops. 
Reclaiming of waste lands. 
Erection and With regard, for instance, to the erection and enlarge- 
of bufldinffs ™6^* o^ buildings, one of the subjects comprised in Part I., 
the expenditure of tenant's capital for this purpose is not to 
be encouraged. When buildings are really required, most 
landlords, upon a fair payment of interest, will carry out 
the work. When the landlord cannot find the sum neces- 
sary, he is able to borrow and to secure the repayment of 
the loan by creating a rentcharge upon the property suffi- 
cient to pay capital and interest ; so that, if the rentcharge 
is borne by the tenant, there is really no excuse for the non- 
carrying out of necessary improvements. It is to the land- 
lord's interest to leave the tenant's capital unshackled for 
the direct benefit of the land. Good and sufficient farm^ 
buildings are of course necessary, and money judiciously 
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laid out in this respect will yield a fair and reasonable re- Chap. I. 
turn ; for the farm will let at a figure proportionately higher, compmstkon 
to the extent of, at least, 5 per cent, upon the outlay. For M Vhex- 
■example : Supposing a farm of 500 acres is let with old and pnvements. 

insufficient buildings for 450Z. a year, or 18s. per acre. 

Let 1500Z. be laid out in the building of cottages, warm 
sheds, covered yards, and other conveniences, and we have 
an extra sum of 151. a year as interest, to meet in the 
shape of extra rental, or 3s. per acre only — an increase of 
rental which most tenants would consider to be made up to 
them by the increased accommodation. 

The act comprised in Part II., namely. Drainage, should A^ot '" 
also, in our opinion, be performed by the landlord, and we 
think it likely that tenant's capital will be seldom employed 
in this improvement. It will be seen by reference to the 
Act {post) that the Act of 1883 takes this special improve- 
ment out of the first class in the Act of 1875 and deals with 
it separately. 

Those acts, however, comprised in Part III. most con- Acts in 
cern us here. These acts are : 

Boning of land with undissolved bones. 

Chalking of land. 

Clay-burning. 

Claying of land. 

Liming of land.- 

Marling of land. 

Application to land of purchased artificial or other pur- 
chased manure. 

Consumption on the holding by cattle, sheep, or pigs, of 
cake or other feeding stuff not produced on the holding. 

The improvements caused by all these acts should, in our 
opinion, be considered a bond fide tenant's improvement, 
for which he should be allowed fair compensation on 
quitting. 

We will now proceed to discuss in order the various 
operations and applications which appear suitable for per- 
formance by the tenant, and explain the circumstances 
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Chap. I. under wliicli they may be deemed necessary and beneficial ; 

Go ^^emsaMoii ^^^ *^® mode of performing them, and the amount of com- 
for TJnex- pensation to be given. 

^^vemenTs. ^ tenant, without special agreement, will not, of course, 
desire to lay down permanent pasture unless he has several 

o *^ermanent jears still to run, SO that he may expect to reap the advan- 

pasture. tage of his outlay. If his tenancy is of short duration, and 

he feels that such an act would be beneficial to his holding, 
he will, if he is wise, consult his landlord and obtain his. 
sanction. As the laying down of land to permanent 
pasture is generally looked upon in these times as wise and 
judicious, he is not very likely to meet with a refusal. The 
sanction, however, if given, should be conditional on th& 
work being done thoroughly, and with care and judgment,, 
and on the seeds being bought from an approved firm ; for 
there should be no haphazard about a work of such an 
important nature. In some cases the landlord may possibly 
be willing to find the seed, and the tenant the labour. In 
that case the agreement (which should be in writing) to give- 
compensation may be made on the following scale : — If the 
term expire the first year after the operation, the tenant to 
receive the full cost of the operation if correctly performed^ 
if the second year, 15s. per acre; if the third year, 10s. 
per acre. But beyond that period no compensation should 
be allowed. 

If, on the other hand, the tenant finds the seed as well 
as the labour, the figures may be raised in each case 20s.,. 
15s., and 10s. respectively. There may, of course, be 
reasons why the laying down of certain fields in pasture 
may be of doubtful benefit; in fact, a future tenant may 
consider the value of the farm decreased by the alteration. 
The land chosen should be near homesteads, low-lying 
bottoms well watered, oddly shaped fields difiicult ta 
cultivate, or otherwise specially adapted. For further- 
information on the laying down of land to permanent 
pasture, the reader is referred to the chapter on the " Horn© 
Farm" {post). 
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The mefcliod of planting osier-beds is fully explained Chap. I. 
under the head of "Willow" {-post), and it is, therefore, (.„^*°^„f^g^ 
unnecessary to state it here. The operation is one that for Unex. 
will only occasionally present itself to the land agent provements. 
as the act of a tenant. When, however, a tenant desires jj^^r^^^ 
to perform it, his oSer to do so should be in most cases planting osier- 
accepted as a decided improvement, and worthy of ^^ ^• 
encouragement. If the tenant has a considerable time still 
unexpired, he may be content to perform the operation 
without compensation, as tlie osier crop soon reaches a 
profitable growth, and quickly repays any outlay that may 
have been incurred. But in case he holds by the year, or 
has only two or three years of his lease still to run, he is 
not likely to undertake the operation without first arranging 
a fair basis of compensation. Such a basis appears to us 
to be : 

If the term expire the first year after the planting— th^ 
full cost. 

If the second year — ^two-thirds. 

If the third year — one-third. 

Planting hops is an expensive operation, and is generally Plantingihops, 
looked upon as a marked improvement to an estate, so that 
the tenant can scarcely need the sanction of the land- 
lord; if, however, the planting is a new departure, the 
previous permission of the owner will be required, as 
such an act would probably be contrary to the rules of 
good husbandry. If the farm is known as a hop farm, 
such permission will not be needed if the planting is for 
the purpose of maintaining the original area. Neverthe- 
less, to avoid misunderstanding, arrangements should be 
made in all matters of this kind, which are outside the 
ordinary paths of cultivation. When the term is short, 
and the tenant seeks compensation, he must apply for a 
written permission, as he cannot expect his landlord to 
submit to a demand for compensation, if the application 
is first made when he leaves the farm. Neither has he, 
without a written consent, any legal claim upon his land- 
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Sect. 4. 



Jiausted Im- 
jprovements. 



Eeclaiming 
waste land. 



lord at all. One matter that must weigh with the agent is, 
€ompensation "^^lether the proposed planting will entail the necessity for 
for Wneo!- extra kiln room. If this is the case, it at once opens up a 
frsish outlay; and consequent increase of rent in shape of 
interest. This is mentioned simply to impress upon the 
reader the necessity for foresight and care. 

Compensation for three or four years^ by which time the 
new garden will be in full bearing and consequent profit, 
will fairly meet the case, e.g., a fair basis for compensation 
seems to be — 

If the time expire the first year after planting — full cost. 

If the second year — full cost. 

If the third year — three-fourths. 

If the fourth year — one-fourth. For further information 
in hop cultivation (see post) . 

The reclaiming of waste land is an operation of great 
importance upon many estates ; but it is seldom under- 
taken by tenants in England, though it is the common 
practice in Ireland. When, however, tenants perform it, 
the best compensation that can be given them is a lease of 
considerable length, at a nominal rent. If this is resorted 
to, it is of course necessary to secure a man of capital and 
character. To arrange a basis for cash compensation 
before the reclamation is a very difficult matter ; for it is 
impossible often to estimate either the extent to which the 
tenant may within a short period of years recoup himself 
for his outlay, or the additional value which that outlay 
may, at the end of such a short period, have given to the 
land. To go generally, however, into the subject of re- 
clamation is not within the purpose of this work. 

We come next to the operations under Part III., all of 
which may be performed by the tenant at his own dis- 
cretion and without permission, and for which he may 
claim compensation when he quits his holding. There is, 
however, this slight restraint, namely, that during the last 
year of his lease, or after notice to quit has been given 
or received, he cannot, without permission, bone, chalk, 
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burn clajj lime, or marl Ms land j that is, if he desires Chap. i. 

■compensation. „ ®*°*- ^:. 

^. . , Vom/pensaUon 

This is a reasonable and sensible restrictionj as he could for TJnex- 
not benefit himself by such expenditure, and might un- p^lemenu' 
necessarily burden his successor or landlord. 

These operations are more or less local, so that we shall 
•dismiss them with only a few remarks. It would be 
impossible to deal with each in detail, and yet our work 
would be incomplete if we entirely passed them by. Our 
remarks may induce the student to search further into a 
.subject which cannot fail to be interesting in certain 
districts. 

Chalking of land, a most important operation, must of Chalking 
course be confined to those farms where chalk is procurable *" " 
■close by, as the heavy cartage makes it impracticable in any 
■other. In any case the tenant should not expect large outlay 
for this purpose to be made good to him by compensation. 
It may rank for compensation for a period of ten years. 

It acts to a certain extent as lime, but is more slow in its 
■effect ; on heavy clays, however, the mechanical effect of 
■chalk is very great, and will probably outweigh the 
chemical action, from a purely agricultural point of view. 
It should be applied in winter, or better still, in autumn, 
so that the frost may pulverise it ; frost being a most 
perfect pulveriser. Chalk contains such a large amount of 
water that the expansion caused by the act of freezing 
quickly bursts large lumps on which a hammer has but 
little effect. The action of chalk will be explained more 
fully under the head of " Liming." 

Claying is a heavy operation, but one nevertheless of great Claying land, 
importance upon light sandy soils, provided the supply of 
clay is close by. Under such conditions, it is a proper 
subject for compensation. The amount of compensation, 
however, must be determined on the spot after full inquiry — 

(1) as to the necessity or advisability of the operation, 

(2) as to class of clay, (3) as to the position of the clay 
pit, and so on. 
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for Unex- 
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Clay burning. 



Marling. 



The method 
of testing 
marl. 



The biiraing of clay is an important operation when the- 
soil is very plastic and tenacious. Burnt clay never returns 
to its original state when exposed to the action of the 
weather, so that when mixed with a heavy clay it serves 
to make the soil more kind and workable. To conduct this 
operation thoroughly, however, is very expensive, and it 
is seldom resorted to. Where it is done with the landlord's 
concurrence, he may properly regard it as a suitable subject 
for full compensation. No rule can be laid down to guide 
the valuers. They will have to determine the value after 
full inquiry ; but in a stiff clay soil they will doubtless- 
approach the matter with minds opeu to conviction. 

Marling was once greatly resorted to, as the pits in many 
parts of England fully testify. Marl is carbonate of lime 
in a soft state, and mixed with clay aud sand. Marls vary 
in value in accordance with the carbonate of lime they con- 
tain. Some contain but little, say 10 to 20 per cent., 
others as much as 80 per cent. Beds of marl are found in 
the greensand formation containing a considerable quantity 
of phosphate of lime. When this is the case, it becomes a 
very valuable dressing. This substance is found in nearly 
all mar], but often to such a limited extent as to be almost 
untraceable. When found, however, in the greensand, it 
sometimes amounts to 10 per cent. 

This operation, therefore, when the lime contained in 
the marl is of fair proportion, may be classed as highly 
effective, and one that should be fully encouraged. It is 
important, however, that the agent shall be alive to the 
quality of the dressing ; he may otherwise pay heavily for a 
dressing of simple clay, of little or no value, possibly even 
injurious. He can test the substance fairly well by pouring 
on a heap of the substance a weak solution of muriatic acid. 
Effervescence will be produced if carbonate of lime is 
present, for the carbonate of lime consists of carbonic acid 
and lime in combination; but the lime has a greater 
affinity for the muriatic acid than for the carbonic ; and 
therefore imm-ediately unites with the former, and releases 
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the carbonic acid, wliich escapes in gaseous form, causing Chap. I. 
the effervescence. This operation, when the marl is really f.o^^°*'''*i- 
good, may rank for compensation for five years. /or Unex- 

-D ■ • j: 11 ■ 1 J.- ■± ■ in Tiausted Im- 

iioning requires fuller consideration, as it is more resorted provements. 
to at the present time than many of the operations already .— 
described. Bone ranks high as an improver, and, generally 
speaking, the operation is one which merits full compensa- 
tion. The dressing is principally applied to pastures, 
especially in those districts where cheese is made and where 
young stock are reared, the object of it being to return to 
the soil the phosphate of lime extracted by the constant 
production of milk and bone. 

But little effect is visible to the eye, and many have Visible effect 
very little faith in the dressing on this account. We have dressing, 
in one case found by careful experiment that the weight 
of hay obtained from a plot dressed with half-inch bone 
has been less for the first two years than upon the plot 
unmanured, although the third year has shown a slight 
increase (see the list of " Experiments upon Top-dressing 
of Pastures," post] . 

But, although visible effects must not be looked for, it Object of 
is nevertheless a valuable dressing. Its tendency is to dressing 
promote the growth of the finer grasses. The fact that 
every ten gallons of milk contains about half a pound of 
bone-earth, and every 1001b. of cheese contains 741b. of 
the same substance, is of itself suggestive of the necessity 
for restoring to the feeding ground the substance so 
extracted from it. If a pasture is grazed for years by cows^ 
and no attention is paid to this important fact, it would 
seem that the natural result would be the exhaustion of the 
soil, so far as regards this particular element. 

Again, when we consider the amount of the ingredients 
constituting bone-earth which are requisite to supply young 
stock with bone, and how, year after year, pastures are 
grazed and no attention whatever paid to this, the proba- 
bility would seem that our stock must degenerate for want 
of necessary material, unless we replenish the exhausted 
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stores. In Cheshire and other cheese-producing counties 
we believe the application of bone is made compulsory, 
and it ought to be so to some extent on all farms where 
pastures form an important feature of the holding. ' 

The plan which commends itself to us is to dress to the 
extent of 7cwt. per acre once in seven years, giving 
compensation for the whole of the period, i.e., one-seventh 
of the dressing being treated as exhausted each year. 

We recommend the use of half or quarter-inch bone, i.e., 
crushed bones that have passed through meshes of such 
sizes ; and we give the preference to raw bones on account 
of the gelatine they contaiuj this being an extra nitrogenous' 
manure, although the presence of gelatine retards to some 
extent the necessary decay. Bone-dust is, of course, more 
rapid in its action, but it is so liable to adulteration, and 
the adulteration so difficult to detect, that its use is attended 
with considerable distrust. Applying once to one of the 
first manure manufacturers in England for bone-dust, their 
reply was that they could supply bone-dust, but only at 
considerable expense, as it must oouie direct from their own 
works, for they could warrant none bought elsewhere. 

Compensation over so extended a period should, however, 
be allowed only when the dressing is of raw or undissolved 
bones. When dissolved their action is more rapid, and 
therefore the efi^ect is less permanent, and the operation 
merits compensation for a shorter period, only such com- 
pensation, in fact, as would be applicable to a dressing of 
artificial manure. 

The cost of boning is heavy. The market price varies, 
but 91. 10s. per ton may be taken as an average price, to 
which must be d,dded cost of applicaltion. It is evident, 
therefore, that, though absolutely necessary, the application 
must be made with judgment. Soils vary much with 
regard to the phosphate of lime they contain ; for instance, 
the soils of the upper greensand are rich in such ingredients, 
consequently the application of bone to such land is less 
imperative than upon other soils where they are almost 
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absent. This proves the necessity for some knowledge of Chap. i. 
geology in tlie proper management of estates (see post, „ Sect. 4. 

Chapter VIII.). for Unex- 

Undissolved bones are sometimes applied to arable land, ^°-'^*^^ ■^f- 

J- -c^ ' provements. 

and the practice is to be much recommended. Where, 

however, it is resorted to, compensation must extend only undissolTed ° 
to three years, as the conditions render the action more ^°^^ *° aratle 

. ., land. 

rapid. 

Gypsum, or sulphate of lime, is a dressing very much Application 
ignored and overlooked in the treatment of grass lands, ° ^yp^"™- 
and clover and sainfoin leys. The reader is referred to 
the results of some interesting experiments {post). The 
application is a cheap and most effective one on land 
containing but little lime. The cost will not exceed Is. 8d. 
per hundredweight, and the quantity per acre may be 
stated at from 5cwt. to lOcwt. Compensation may be 
safely given for a period of three years. 

Liming is an important operation upon most farms, Limingr. 
and one too often neglected. There are few soils that would 
not repay a dressing of lime. All plants need lime directly ; 
it also acts upon the vegetable matter or "humus" con- 
tained in the soil, and renders it soluble, and fit for plant 
food ; it combines with the acids in the soil, and removes 
sourness, and also upon mineral matters, rendering them 
soluble and fitted for entering into the roots of growing 
plants. 

The reasons for applying lime, and not chalk or other Reasons for 
limestone, are two-fold. In the first place this course is a supplying Ume. 
great saving of labour. When chalk or other limestone is 
burnt in a kiln, the carbonic acid and water which it con- 
tains is driven off, leaving behind the lime only. This 
substance is quick or hot lime. If water is poured upon 
this, or if it is left exposed to atmospheric action, it falls 
into a fine powder, and it is said to be " slacked." If applied 
to land in its quick or caustic state, its action is more rapid, 
but this application is' only recommended in the reclamation 
of peaty or heavy clay soils. It is best to leave it in 
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Chap. I. a heap for a year, wheii by tlie action of the atmosphere 

Comltsttion i* crumbles gradually, and having a great affinity for carbonic 

for Unex- acid, attracts it from the air, and again becomes a car- 

yXtmemfT." bonate, but reduced to a fine state of powder, and much 

lighter than in its original form. A ton _of chalk when 

burnt will produce only lljcwt. of lime, therefore, if we 
cart chalk, we cart 8|cwt. in every ton of matter not 
required. Such a great saving in cartage is effected only 
in the event of the lime being carted in a caustic state ; if 
allowed to slack (or slake, as it is often called) it gains 
weight, one ton of pure lime becoming 26|cwt. of slacked 
lime. But in either case, it is clear that a great saving is 
effected in labour. The other and more important reason 
for the use of lime is, that in the state of powder it acts at 
once and vigorously. 
Lime to be The application should be superficial, its tendency being 

fioFaU ^ ^"P^"^' to work down. It should not, therefore, be ploughed in, 

but be used as a top-dressing. 

Quantity re- The quantity used will depend upon the length of time 

quired. between the applications. Some prefer little and often, 

others a heavy dressing once in eight or ten years. A full 

dressing is 1 bushel to the rod, or 160 bushels per acre. 

This is expensive, and only necessary under extraordinary 

Compensa- conditions. No rule as to compensation can be laid down, 

^°"' but it is a safe subject for full and free acknowledgment. 

The cost of the lime (perhaps sixpence per bushel), and of 

the cartage and application, can be easily obtained from the 

outgoing tenant, and the necessary amount of compensation 

can be reckoned in accordance with the time that has 

expired since the application. A full dressing, in our 

opinion, may be considered not exhausted till the expiration 

of seven years. 

Consumption It is as necessary for the land agent to provide compen- 

othOT pur" sation for the consumption of cake and other purchased food, 

ehaeed food, as for the tenant to exact it, as it is this full feeding of cake 

and other purchased foods to the last day of the term that 

determines in a great degree the future letting value of the 
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land. And it is not likely, as already expressed, that Chap. I. 
a tenant, shortly bound to quit a farm, will jDurchase oow^lnsaiion 
food which he knows will only partially benefit him- /<"' Unex- 
gelf, without feeling sure of repayment for that portion provements. 

"that lies buried in the soil. This portion is so exactly 

defined by analysis, that the basis of compensation 
becomes a simple matter of arithmetic. The only difficult 
matters are to be sure of the pureness of the article 
•consumed, and of bhe actual feeding of it on the land. 
So much rubbish is still forced into the market that 
we have to use all our diligence to prevent the payment 
•of compensation for an expenditure for which we have 
not a sufficient equivalent. These difficulties have been 
■overcome, to some extent, by the Fertilivers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act, 1893. This Act, however, like many others, 
is easily evaded. 

Those who have fed cake upon the land know well Effect of 
its marvellous efPects upon the succeeding crop ; the "^ ^^ ^' 
outline of the folds can be distinctly traced in the 
luxuriant growth and dark colour of the herbage. 
Upon those farms where sheep can be folded through- 
out the year there is no better plan of distribut- 
ing manure than by the feeding of sheep ; the heavy 
operation of the dung cart is much reduced, and 
the application is more effective. Also in pastures, where 
beasts are fed with cake, thie benefit is very marked. 
As a matter for compensation it has this advantage 
— that what we pay for we see and feel before the year 
is out. 

The amount of compensation is generally one-third Compensation 
the amount of cake consumed upon the farm during g„^„,ed. 
the last year of the term, provided such expenditure 
does not exceed that of the two previous years. The 
amount of one -third is fixed because the analysis 
proves that about one-third value of every ton of oil 
cake is left upon the farm in the form of manure. In 
case of cotton cake, about two-thirds are left, and this 
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Chap. I. peculiarity is sometimes noticed and allowed for in 
Co^nmUon compensation.* 
for Unex- We tave not alluded to otlier articles of food ; compensa- 
provemenu'. tio^i ^an only be given for expenditure on such as may 

have been purchased, not for such as have been grown upon 

the farm, because, if this arrangement were departed from, 
there could be no production of vouchers, and a door would 
at once be opened for deception. If this difficulty could be 
overcome, the consumption of home-grown corn would, of 
course, merit the same compensation as for that purchased. 
The manure left from consumption of corn is, however, in 
our opinion, but slight, and one-sixth the value will 
probably suffice. f 

It is necessary to draw attention to the corn consumed 
by working horses. In the Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Act, 1883, it is laid down in No. 23, Part III., as follows : — 
" Consumption on the holding by cattle, sheep, or pigs, of 
cake or other feeding stuff not produced on the holding." 
It is clear that the legislature did not intend that horses 
should be included in the list. In a primary sense, horses 
may have been included in the term cattle, but in practice 
the word cattle implies only horned stock, and any attempt, 
to embrace horses in the definition would be clearly 
contrary to. the intention of the legislature. It is, too,, 
almost invariably accepted in practice, that the value of 
manure rendered by horses is too trifling to admit of 
compensation, and too much squandered on the roads and. 
land to permit any fair estimate being made. It is,, 
therefore, • in my opinion, the correct course for valuers 

* There is evidence of a desire on the part of valuers to introduce- 
the manurial residue of feeding stuff, in place of a proportion of the. 
market cost of such, in future valuations between outgoing and incoming 
tenants A resolution to this effect was passed at the Hanjpshire Pro- 
vincial Surveyors' meeting. Further reference will he made to this im- 
portant matter later when dealing with the Agricultural Holdings Act in 
greater detail. 

t The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1900, permits compensation for cora 
grown and consumed. See post. 
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to strike out of the claim for corn consumed, all oats and Chap. I. 
Indian corn purchased for the working horses * co,5^,atio» 

The compensation need not certainly apply to the whole for Unex- 

blll of purchased foods. provements. 

The Act of 1883 renders these remarks to some extent 

unnecessary, as the tenant on quitting will be entitled, if he 
has brought the Act into operation, to the value to the 
incoming tenant. Our remarks, however, may assist the 
valuer in determining this value. 

We believe the tendency is to place too high a value 
on the effects of the consumption of various classes of 
foods. 

The application of artificial manure merits but slight Artificial 
compensation as applied to arable land. The benefit 
derived from them is so very transient that we are of 
opinion that the outgoing tenant reaps what he sows. 
This does not apply, of course, to such as may have been 
applied to crops growing at the time he quits. For this he 
will be paid as an ordinary act of husbandry of which he 
does not reap the benefit. Neither does the same principle 
altogether apply to pastures. If the reader turns to the 
list of " Top-dressing " experiments, he will find what a 
marked effect guano had for three years, and will see that 
for such a result substantial compensation can hardly be 
withheld. 

Let your leases be drawn up in accordance with each Advice to 
individual letting, and do not too strictly enforce a ^g^ 1™^ asent^- 
form. Give liberty of action to a good man, but secure to 
yourselves a means of checking bad farming. Let your 
enforcement of due attention to the conditions of the lease 
involve the smallest possible interference with the tenant. 
Be ready with advice when applied for, be backward in 
giving it unasked. Be liberal in compensation agree- 
ments and otherwise, when the value of the holding will 

* In Part III. of the First Schedule to the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1900, the question of horses in relation to consumption of corn is set at 
rest. See post. 

F 
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Chap. I. be thereby advanced ; but grant no terms witliout first 

CoZtstiion instituting full inquiry. As you are tlie medium between 

for Unex- the landlord and tbe tenant, remember ttat the interests of 

^mveL^s'. tlie two are identical, and tbat the tenant cannot be alien- 

ated in feeling from the landlord without injury to the 

latter. 

It may be well to draw attention here to the advisability 
of having soils analysed before expending large sums on 
the application of artificial manures. Much money is 
yearly, lost by artificial dressings being applied where they 
are not required, the soil being already naturally supplied. 
This is quite as great an evil as the acknowledged one of 
the careless purchase of spurious substances thrust whole- 
sale on our markets. 

If this were universally adopted it would be a great aid 
to valuers of tenant right in determining what must always 
be an element of great uncertainty. Such mechanical and 
partial chemical analyses may be made of soils for a small 
sum, and few small sums will be expended with such satis- 
factory results. 

It may be instructive and interesting if to the above 
advice and opinions upon the subject of compensation for 
manurial improvements is added the Scales of Valuation as 
proposed by various Chambers of Agriculture. 

Lincolnshire Chambee. 

One-ihird of the cost of linseed cake, cotton cake, rape cake, or 
malt cake, and one-sixth of the cost of com cake, malt, or other 
manufactured feeding stuffs of similar manurial value, which have 
been consumed on the farm during the last year of the tenancy ; and 
one-sixth and one-twelfth respectively of the value of that consumed 
during the preceding year of the tenancy. 

Dry Bones. — ^Applied to green crop consumed on the farm: the 
whole cost if used during the last year of the tenancy ; half the cost 
if used during the previous year. 

Artificial Manv/res. — The whole cost if used with green crops con- 
sumed on the farm during the last year of the tenancy ; provided 
that the cost of such manure shall not exceed that of the two preceding 
years. 
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Lime. — ^The cost of lime, carriage, cartage, and spreading on a seven' Chap. I. 

years' principle, that is, the aUowance to be reduced by one-seventh Sect. 4. 

each year nntil the period has expired. ^"f^'v'^^ 

Claying, Mwrling, Challcing. — On a twelve years' principle, the ftaugfed Im- 

whole cost of the first four years, and one-eighth to be deducted each provemenU. 

year for the remaining eight years. 

Bones on Pasture Land. — Dry bones, on a ten years' principle. 

Dissolved bones on a five years' principle. 

Norfolk Chambeb. 

One-third of the cost of linseed cake, &c., used during the last year, 
and one-sixth used dnring the preceding year of the tenancy. One- 
sixth of the cost of other purchased feeding stuffs used during the 
last year of the tenancy; no allowance for that used during the 
preceding year. 

Bones. — Dry bones (not less than :^in.) applied to arable land, upon 
a four years' principle. To pasture land eight years. 

Lime. — On a six years' principle. 

Claying, Marling, Chalking. — On a twelve years' principle, as in 
Lincolnshire. 

On Fen land on a six years' principle. 

OlEENCESTEE ChAMBEB. 

One-third of the cost of purchased foods, including purchased 
com, consumed during the last year of the tenancy. 
One-sixth of the cost consumed dnring the preceding year of the 

tenancy. 

Dkvon and Coen'wall Chamber. 

32. per ton on all oil cakes. 

11. 4g. per ton on purchased com cakes, corn-malt, or grain, or other 
feeding-stuffs of similar manurial value which have been consumed on 
the farm during the last year of the tenancy. 

Half the above sums for that consumed during the preceding year. 

Bones (including carriage) used on pasture land as follows :— Dry 
bones on a seven years' principle ; dissolved bones on a three years' 
principle. 

In estimating the value of the manure that would have been pro- 
duced on the holding by the consumption of any hay, straw, roots, 
or green crops, sold off or removed from the farm within the last 
two years of the tenancy, the allowance to be, 15s. per ton for hay, 
8s. per ton for straw, 3g. per ton for roots ; and a similar estimate 
to be made of the manurial value of any of those articles that may 
have been brought on to the holding during the same period. 

P 2 
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Chap. I. Lime. — On a five years' principle on arable land ; on a seven 

Sect. 4. years' principle on pasture land. 
Vonvpenaahon " "^ ^ ^ 

himsted Im- SOUTH WiLTS OhaMBBB. 

provements. One-third of the cost, including carriage, for linseed cake, cotton 
cake, rape cake, beans, peas, and malt-dust ; and one-sixth of the 
cost, including carriage, for other feeding stufEs consumed on the 
holding during the last year of the tenancy. 

One-sixth and one-twelfth, respectively, of the cost of such feeding 
stufEs consumed during the year previous to the last. 

Bones, undissolved. — On an eight years' principle if used on pasture. 
On a three years' principle if used on arable. 

Chalking or Marling. — Full cost for the first two years, and after 
that to be reduced by one-tenth for ten years. 

Clay o»' Turf Bwming. — Full cost vrhere no crop has been taken ; 
one-third where only one crop has been taken. 

Liming. — The full cost the first year, after that to be reduced by 
one-seventh for seven years. 

Artificial Manures (exclusive of nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia) to green crops, whole cost applied to roots left unconsumed. 
Half the above sum if consumed. 

Nitrate of Soda and Sulphate of Ammonia. — To roots, half cost, 
if unfed or fed, if applied during the last year of the tenancy. 

To grass or pasture. Half the cost, if not mown, if applied during 
the last year of the tenancy. 

In reduction of the above, for each ton sold q^the holding : 

• Of hay of the last two years' produce 20s. 

„ straw „ „ ,, 10s. 

„ roots „ „ ,, 5s. 

A similar estimate for such produce brought on during the last two 
years of the tenancy. 
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SECTION I. 
Yaluation Generallt. 

VALDATION PEOM OUTGOING TO INCOMING TENANT VALUEES : 

THEIE APPOINTMENT AND PEOCEDUEE VALUATION OF TILLAGES 

— ALLOWANCE OF EENT, BATES, AND TAXES MICHAELMAS 

VALUATIONS : GEOWING COEN, EOOT CEOPS, PEEPAEATION FOE 
WHEAT FALLOWS, CLOVEE LETS — CLOVEE AND GEASS SEEDS-^ 

8TEAW AND HAT FAEMTAED DUNG LADT-DAT VALUATIONS : 

HALF TILLAGES, WHEAT CEOP, SEEDS, SAINFOIN EOOTS -, 

8UKVET OF DILAPIDATIONS PIXTUEE8. 

Paem valuation is an important brancL. of estate manage- Chap. Ii. 
meat, and every land agent should have a fijU knowledge ^^aUon 
of the subject, whether he is called upon to act on behaM Generally. 
of his employer or not. He may, for instance, when farms 
usually let change hands, have to act in the capacity of 
valuer for his employer as outgoing or incoming tenant, as 
the case may be. Even if he be authorised to employ a 
practical valuer on behalf of his principal, he should never- 
theless be possessed of the necessary knowledge, or he 
cannot fully protect the interests which he represents. 
Again, annual valuation will always be necessary upon 
the home farm for the purpose of the annual balance- 
sheet. 
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tenant. 



Chap. U. When, however, the farm passes directly from one tenant 

Vacation *° another, the question of valuation is primarily one 

Generally, between the outgoing and the incoming tenant — although 

Valuatirai *^^ outgoing tenant has a legal and direct claim upon the 

from outgoing landlord if he desires to claim it — and in that case the 

inoommg ^^,1^^ agent may have no special concern with it, but will 

only have to see that the outgoer has so far performed his 

covenants that there will be no difficulty at the outset in 

enforcing the performance of the like covenants from the 

new tenant : (see the remarks on dilapidations at the end 

of this section.) 

With regard to the ordinary valuation of those acts of 
husbandry or those substances which it is customary for the 
incoming tenant or landlord, to pay for, as representing 
the outlay incurred by the outgoer from which he cannot 
reap the benefit ; it is to be observed that there are certain 
fixed principles of valuation generally understood a,nd 
admitted, but that the exact limit to which the principle of 
compensation is to be carried in any particular case is a 
matter on which it is difficult to lay down decided and 
absolute rules. In the first place, the outgoer has to look 
to his lease or agreement, which does in many cases, and 
should in every case, lay down the limit. But in the next 
place, if the outgoer's right to compensation has not been 
thus settled by agreement between himself and his land- 
lord, he has still the custom of the country to rely upon, 
and the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, already alluded 
to, and hereafter fully explained. The custom of com- 
pensation varies greatly in different districts, but when the 
outgoer has ascertained it definitely, and is able to prove 
its existence, he is legally as safe as though he had an 
agreement on the subject. (See p. 48.) Local valuers are 
the most reliable authorities where nice points of valuation 
are to be decided according to the mode sanctioned by the 
custom. But every valuer must of course be acquainted 
with those general principles, without which no valuation 
can be made at all. 
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In order, to act as a valuer or appraiser, a man must be Chap. II. 

licensed to act as such.. This licence can be obtained for rr t''*^'!" - 

Valuation 

the sum of two pounds on application to the collector of Generally. 
Inland Revenue residing in the district. These licences valuerT their 
expire on the 5th day of July of each year. Anyone sign- appointment 
ing an award without such licence is liable to a penalty. oedure. 

The appraisement, i.e., the inventory of goods with the 
value attached, must be written upon stamped paper and 
signed by the valuer or valuers, as the case may be. 

The following are the stamp duties : stamp dntie«. 

£ £ a. d. 

Not exceeding 50 2 6 

Exceeding 50>. ^100 5 

100/ and not \ 200 10 

200 I exceeding) 500 15 

600J ^^1000 10 

The form of valuation, or the award, is simply the bill The award, 
or account from the one party to the other. When signed 
by the respective valuers, it is presented by the person 
acting for the outgoer for payment, either to the other 
party direct or to his valuer. When paid, a receipt is 
given for the money on the award, no further stamp being 
required. It is then held by the incoming tenant as proof 
of payment, a copy (which requires no stamp) being fur- 
nished to the outgoing tenant. 

The valuer acting for the outgoing tenant takes the 
initiative in settling the values. His task, therefore, is 
somewhat more onerous than that of his fellow. 

It is clear that no satisfactory result could be arrived 
at if the detailed figures adopted by valuers were made 
known to the respective parties. No gentleman could 
undertake the task of valuation if he knew that every 
figure he decided upon would be subjected to the cross- 
examination of the parties most interested. Therefore it 
is the practice to render to the incoming tenant a full 
inventory of the items under question ; but as to the value, 
the sum total only is added. To explain this more fully. 
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Chap. ii. an example is given of both, the fully-priced inventory and 
Sect. 1. ^j^ g^g i^. ig forwapdod to the respective parties. (See 

Valuanoit '■ , i . . i • 

GeTieralhj. post.) It is important, however, to observe that this secrecy 
as to the value of items must not be carried too far. A 
demand for particulars, when based on bond fide principled, 
should be immediately complied with. Under no circum- 
stances must this rule of the profession be made a pretext 
for sheltering the ignorant. 
Appointment The outgoing and incoming tenants each select and 
of^ valiiera.* appoint a valuer, without it is agreed that one valuer shall 
act for both parties. These valuers, when they meet, select 
on their part a third, or "umpire." This they do in 
writing^-i.e., they make an entry in their books somewhat 
to this effect, viz. : 

We hereby agree, in the event of any dispute arising in the 
valuations upon Farm, to submit the same to A.B., 

and we agree to accept his decision upon all points as final. 

(Signed) CD. ' 

E.F. 

Eoference to In the event of a dispute arising, a joint letter is written 
umpire. ^q A.B., informing him of the fact of his appointment as 

umpire, and requesting him to meet the parties in consul- 
tation at such and such a place, and at a specified time ; 
or, when possible, the subject is submitted to him by post 
for his decision. 
Umpire's fee. He will reply to each party, and, his decision having 
been given, he will forward a moiety of his charges to 
each, holding the award until his charges are paid. This 
charge will vary in accordance with circumstances, but 
is seldom' less than three guineas. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that these figures apply only to simple 
matters of agriculture and tenant-right. 
Valuers' We may here mention that valuers' charges are based, as 

charges. g^ j,^jg^ upon the amount of the award. In some counties 

* The aubjeot of Reference is specially dealt with in the Agricultural 
Holdings Act 1900, which see, poit. 
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they are paid by the day — probably about three or five Chap. II. 
guineas and expenses. When by percentage, it may range yahmtion 
from 2^ to 5 per cent. The expense of the stamp is shared. Generally, 
i.e., a moiety is paid by each party. 

We shall confine our observations in this section to the 
valuation of those acts and substances which are left gene- 
rally upon the farm, assuming that all live stock and imple- 
ments have been removed or sold by private treaty or 
auction. Nevertheless, arrangements are sometimes made 
whereby the whole of the farmer's stock passes to the 
incomer by valuation. This, however, is not to be en- 
couraged. 

The term " tillage " represents those acts of husbandry Valuation of 
which are essential to the cultivation of the holding, and 
which consist in the working of the soil — viz., ploughing, 
harrowing, drilling, labour on manure, and such like. 

All these operations cost money, cause wear and tear of 
machinery, cause risk to horses, and require the farmer's 
skill. The value, then, of these respective acts is the cost 
of them reckoned upon the above basis. 

Take ploughing as an example. Example of 

Suppose it requires two horses to plough a certain soil, ^* °* 
and, assuming that they will plough an acre a da;y, the 
calculation is made as follows : 

s. d. 

Keep and risk of a horse per day 3 6 

" Ditto. ditto 3 6 

Ploughman's wages 2 6 

Wear and tear of plough and harness 1 

10 6 
Parmer's skill, and interest on capital, and loss 
of time in bad weather 1 6 

The cost of ploughing one acre. . . 12 ■ 

There is a difference between the actual cost to the 
farmer of an act of tillage and the cost as allowed by 
valuers. Valuers' prices are invariably based on a scale 
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Chap. II. 

Seot. 1. 

Valuation 



Tillage must 
be properly 
performed. 



Cost of vari- 
ons tillages. 



Method of 
procedure. 



above the actual cost price; (1) because such a scale 
became customary at a time when there was a great 
demand for farms ; and (2) because a farmer, conducting 
an act of tillage which he would not reap the benefit of, 
was allowed a profit on his work, which the occupying 
farmer would reap from the crop. 

Such a practice cannot now be departed from without 
inflicting a loss on the quitting tenant. 

An important matter to bear in mind, however, is that 
all operations, to merit their full value, must be well per- 
formed. It would be obviously unfair to the incoming 
tenant, and also to the painstaking outgoing tenant, to 
charge the same for an acre of land, whether well or ill 
ploughed. So much more than is generally supposed 
depends upon good cultivation, that this is all-important. 

All the acts of husbandry are reckoned in this way, and 
we give the following list, with the prices which we have 
found suitable in Hampshire. They will, of course, vary 
more or less in other places. 



Ploughing, from 10 

Harrowing , 

Dragging „ 1 

Drilling „ 2 

Ditto, with ashes or water ... 5 

Pressing „ 3 

Cultivating „ 3 

Sowing broadcast, from 

Horse hoeing, from 1 

Rolling (light or heavy), from 1 
Filling, carting, and spread- 
ing dung, from 10 to 12 

Hand hoeing, from 4 to 7 



d. s. 
to 14 


3 to 
6 to 
6 

6 to 
6 to 

4 to 
9 to 
to 



1 
8 

6 

5 

2 
2 



per acre. 

9 per tine. 

6 

per acre, 



6 
6 

or 6d. 
[per horse. 
per acre. 
„ 



When valuing tillages, therefore, the fields are visited in 
rotation by the valuers, and the acts of husbandry, given 
by the farmer or bailiff, are entered in their respective 
note-books. The full value of those operations only must 
be allowed from which the outgoing tenant has reaped no 
benefit, and which are as beneficial as they should be to 
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the incomer. For if the object of the cultivation has not Chap. II. 
been arrived at, owing to imperfect execution, it is unfair yc^atiim 
to charge it all to the incoming tenant. For example : — A O'enerally. 
fallow, thoroughly performed, has been money well ex- 
pended, and no incoming tenant will grudge the amount ; 
but if the fallow, after an apparently full tillage, has failed 
in its object, if the land is still foul, it is hard and unfair to 
charge the full amount to the incoming tenant. Some por- 
tion must be borne by the outgoing tenant, who must suffer 
from the incompleteness of his work; nevertheless, it is 
essential that this incompleteness should have arisen from 
work badly performed, and not from the result of seasons. 

On the other hand, when the farmer has done his best to Failure of 
secure a crop, and the crop, through no fault of his, fails, it 
would be hard upon him to suffer the loss. The result of 
this would be to leave a large acreage uncultivated at the 
end of the term ; as, if a farmer felt that repayment of his 
labour was subject to the success of the crop, he might 
prefer not risking it. 

All the incoming tenant under the same circumstances 
could do would be to sow, and leave the result to Him who 
gives the increase. Therefore, where a root or other crop 
fails from no fault or neglect, the full amount expended 
upon it should be paid by the incoming tenant without 
question. 

The matters submitted to valuation will, of course, vary Allowance of 
with the period. If the change of tenants takes place at and taxes!'' 
Michaelmas the items to be considered will vary con- 
siderably from those presenting themselves at a Lady-day 
valuation. 

In a Michaelmas valuation in some counties we have to Michaelmas 
deal with rent, rates, and taxes ; in others they are not 
allowed at all. Fallows and root crops receive at Michael- 
mas in some districts the full amount of these paid by the 
outgoer, in others the charge is not made at all. 

At Lady-day, however, some allowance should be made, 
as will hereafter be explained. 
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•Chap. II. In a Michaelmas valuation we may have to deal with 
Vahialion g^oyving corn, and we shall also have to consider such 
&enerally. tillages as bear upon the root crop, the preparation of 
clover ley for wheat, summer fallows, and clover seeds. 

Growing corn. In some instances a Michaelmas valuation will include 
the growing corn. When this is the case, the decision 
upon quantity must be arrived at in July, as it is impossible 
to value quantity when in stack. When, therefore, an 
arrangement of this kind has been entered into by the 

Method of respective parties they will communicate with their valuers, 

ing corn. ' ^^o will, before harvest, together or separately, as. they 
may deem best, walk through and inspect each field. In 
their note-books they will enter the name of the field, 
acreage, kind of corn, and their opinion as to quantity. 
These figures they will compare, and when they hav6 
arrived at their decision the values will be left until 
Michaelmas and decided in accordance with the market 
price at the time. Such values will be less the cost of 
thrashing and dressing and conveyance to market. In the 
case of wheat 3s. to 3s. 6d. per quarter may be reckoned as 
a fair deduction. In barley and oats 2s. to 2s. 6d. per 
quarter. Much care must be taken in valuing standing 
corn, and perhaps nothing tests the ability of a valuer 
more. He must take into consideration the straw, the 
quality of the grain, the ear, whether well filled or deficient) 
the blights to which the crop is subject, and whether the 
attack is likely to decrease the yield or injure the quality. 
To be able thoroughly to comprehend this, he must have, 
if not a scientific, at least a practical knowledge of blights> 
for the wheat crop is subject to at least four or five 
enemies in the form of blight, to a greater or less extent 
every year. This subject will, however, be spoken of 
hereafter. 

Boot crop. Sometimes root crops are valued by the value of the 

crop per acre ; but it is more often reckoned at the cost of 
the cultivation. When the former method is resorted to, 
the outgoing tenant, if the crop is a heavy one, will reap A 
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decided advantage ; when, however, the crop is light or a Chap. II. 
partial or full failure, the result to him would be disastrous. ^^°*- h 

n,, . , . Vat/uaUtn 

this plan IS resorted to the valuer proceeds to arrive Generally. 

at the quantity per acre, and to reckon the same at its 

feeding value. A proportionate part of an acre is 

measured off in a portion of the field where the crop 

represents a fair average (a square rod, i.e., 54- yards 

square, is a useful size), and may be laid off without 

difficulty by doubling a surveying chain, and drawing it 

tight as a square, and laying it carefully on the ground. 

The crop inclosed, which will be exactly one square rod in 

extent, may be then weighed, and, multiplied by the 

acreage of the field, gives a fair idea of the total quantity. 

The feeding value of roots may be stated to be at the Feeding value 

present time as follows : °* ™°*'- 

Mangold, from 7s. 6rf. to 10s. per tou. 

Swedes „ 7s. 6d. to 10s. 

Turnips , 6s. 6i. lo 7s. 

according to the time of year. The feeding value in 
summer would exceed that of the winter after harvesting. 

The fairest way, however, of valuing a root crop is to Method of 
take the sum it has cost to produce. This sum includes, orop™^ * ^°°^ 
perhaps, three or four ploughings (unnecessary on clean 
land), repeated draggings and harro wings, drilling, seed, 
and manure, application (occasionally) of dung, hoeing, 
&c. ; in some districts even the rent and taxes are in- 
cluded. The cost, therefore, under any circumstance is 
heavy, ranging often from 41. to 61. per acre. 

Preparation for wheat may be by summer fallow, and on Preparation 
heavy clay lands such is usually the case. The cost is very p^llowB* 
heavy, especially when a year's rent and taxes are allowed, 
as is the case in some parts of Sussex and Surrey. It is 
not an unusual thing for a fallow to cost under the latter 
circumstances 71. or 81. per acre. Four or even five 
ploughings, with their accompanying dressings, may be 
allowed, but valuers will not allow more than this ; the 
land ought not to require it. 
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Chap. II. 

Sect. 1. 
Valuation 
GeneralVy. 



Clover leys. 



Clover and 
grass seeds. 



Failure of 
clover. 



It is' unnecessary to describe a fallow, it has been so 
often done, and the reader can refer to many good authors 
upon the subject. It is necessary, however, to state that, 
except upon heavy clay lands (where the practice is abso- 
lutely necessary to secure a heavy crop of wheat), it is not 
only a proof of the foul state of the farm, but is absolutely 
ruinous; and as it ought not to be necessary, great care 
must be taken by the valuer for the incoming tenant to 
protect his client against any such claim. The incomer 
should only pay for as much of the operation as would 
have been necessary were the farm clean and in good 
condition. 

To obtain the full value of a "fallow" no crop of any 
description must have been taken off the land since the 
previous harvest, i.e., the land must have rested for one 
year. 

In the preparation of clover leys for wheat, we shall 
have, at this early period, little but the labour on the dung, 
ploughing, and pressing. 

The valuer here will have to exercise great judgment as 
to the quality of the ploughing ; a good furrow alone will 
secure the necessary firm bed, and the "tread" so much 
desired, for a successful crop of wheat depends almost 
entirely upon this operation. 

Clover and grass seeds are the seeds sown with the 
spring grain crop, and intended for the following year's 
hay crop. 

The value is the cost of sowing and of the seeds. If the 
seed bills can be obtained, they are generally entered in 
the valuation as they are, in full ; if not, a sum supposed 
to represent the value may be taken — about lis. per acre 
is a fair amount for an ordinary mixture of grass and 
clover seeds. 

This, like the root crop, will sometimes fail. When 
this is the case, the amount must be paid by the incomer, 
unless the failure can be proved to be due to carelessness 
or neglect, or to the too frequent sowing on the same land. 
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Sainfoin roots will be mentioned when we treat of a Chap. II. 
Lady-day valuation. Special acts of husbandry we need -t^^t^n 
scarcely mention, they are all based upon the same prin- Generally. 
cipleSj viz., giving to the outgoing tenant a return of his gamfoin.* 
money judiciously expended. 

Straw and hay are reckoned at either market or feeding Straw and 
value, as may have been agreed upon, or in accordance with ^^' 
the custom of the country. The usual method of valuing 
straw is by the acre, not by the ton or load, as is the case 
with hay. The feeding value is generally 8s. or 10s. per Feeding valne 

„ „«„ of straw. 

acre. 

The market value is about 30s. or 40s. per acre, accord- Market valne 
ing to the market and the nature of the soil on which the ° ^ "^' 
straw has been grown, some lands being capable of growing 
very heavy crops of straw, whilst others will carry but 
little. 

When straw, however, is in stack, and the acreage 
unknown, it must either be measured or trussed out ; 
about eighteen to twenty yards may be taken to represent 
a ton ; and 36 trusses, weighing 361b. each, will equal 
1 load. 

Straw is sometimes left upon the farm free of charge, the 
incoming tenant taking it away from the machine at his 
own expense ; but this custom varies much, and the matter 
should, as already stated, be provided for by the lease. If 
no charge is made, the outgoing tenant has no interest in 
it ; he is consequently careless about it, and much loss is the 
result. Custom, where no payment is allowed, will usually 
permit an outgoing tenant to fodder-out his own straw if he 
so desires. 

Hay is also valued at either market or feeding price. Feeding and 
The difference between the two is generally about 20s. per ^^^^y. 
ton. The method of measurement and computation of 
weight is given (see post) . 

* By referring to Part III., Schedule I., of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1900, it wiU be seen that sainfoin is now an improvement for which com- 
pensation may be claimed. See ipost. 
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Chap. II. Witli regard to straw and liay^ and also with regard to 

VahiaHcm ^^^S' ^^^ right of the outgoing tenant to compensation, or 

Generally, the manner of computing it, seems, when it is left to custom, 

to vary so much in different counties that it is preferable 

in this (as in other matters) not to rely upon the custom, 

but to have the understanding of the parties expressed in 

the lease. It may, however, be remarked that when fodder 

price is given for straw, dung is left free of charge on the 

holding ; but when market price is given, the dung is 

valued ; that is, of course, if there is no agreement to the 

contrary. 

I'armyar* Farmyard dung when straw is left at feeding value is 

dung. usually left free of charge upon the farm, the outgoing 

tenant receiving only the amount of labour he has expended 

upon it. 

Value of farm- In some counties, however, the dung itself is paid for. 

yard dung. rpj^g value of such dung will be assessed upon the sum 

ruling in the district ; but as the cake and corn which has 

been consumed is valued under the provisions of the 

Agricultural Holdings Acts, its enhanced value through 

this will not be taken into account. 

Weight of It is necessary, when dung has to be valued, to get it 

dm"^ into heaps, so that the quantity may be arrived at by 

measurement. 

A cubic yard of dung will weigh about 15cwt., equal to 

a small cart-load ; a large cart will hold nearly one and a 

half yards. The value will range from 3s. to 5s. per, load. 

Cost of labour When labour alone is considered, the amount for filling, 

dung!™'^^'^ carting, and spreading is reckoned at Is. per load, or 10.9. 

to 12s. per acre. 

When in mixens or heaps, at 9d. per yard, or a little 
more when the distance of cartage is considerable. 

The heap or mixen should be well made to prevent loss 
by exposure to rain. When carelessly conducted, but a 
small allowance should be made. Eeference is made tp 
the chapter upon "The Home Farm" for further remarks 
upon this important subject. 
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A claim for folding is sometimes made, and will deserve Chap. II. 
consideration. The valuers, however, must satisfy them- f^aUatiim 
selves that the folding has been properly conducted ; that GeneraUy. 
is, that the sheep have been kept within a fold over the Folding" 
whole field, and at the rate of five lambs or three sheep to 
the square hurdle. No claim can be made or supported 
where they have been allowed to range at will. The 
substance of the claim, of course, is for the benefit which 
will attach to the ensuing wheat crop from the droppings 
and tread of the sheep. If the folding has been thorough 
and com.plete, from 20s. to 30s. per acre may be given. 

The above form the principal features of a Michaelmas 
valuation. We will now proceed to discuss the like points 
as they present themselves to us in a valuation at Lady- 
day. 

The acts of husbandry and other matters which we must Lady-day 
note on a valuation at Lady-day differ somewhat from ^^1"**^°"'- 
those to be dealt with at Michaelmas. For we enter the 
farm in the middle of the farmer's year, whilst Michaelmas, 
of course, represents the close of his year in a financial 
point of view. We find, therefore, his wheat and oat crop 
sown, his root crops nearly fed off, and much of his land 
either sown or prepared for sowing with barley. There- 
fore, whilst the principle of the valuation remains the same, 
the result will be different. 

The customs concerning entry at this period, as well 
as all others, differ greatly in nearly every district ; we do 
not profess to enumerate them. The desirable object to 
attain is to do away with the necessity for joint occupation. 
The practice of entering months before to prepare for the 
wheat crop, or in February to prepare for sowing Lent corn, 
or the practice of sharing the crop, i.e., the incomer reap- 
ing and .harvesting the whole, and having the right to a 
portion as repayment, are all objectionable. We have 
known compensation so successfully managed as for a 
tenant to enter at Lady-day, and not even to come in 
contact with the outgoing tenant at all. 

G 
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Chap. II. 

Seat. 1. 

Valuation 

Generally. 



It must, however, be borne in mind that to interfere with 
customs rashly, or without good reason, is not only unwise 
but prejudicial to true agricultural interests. Customs have 
arisen through certain practices being found advantageous 
in certain localities, and to ignore or trifle with them is to 
question their value. 

It should, too, bestated that custom is impliedly incor- 
porated in every lease, and will operate if not expressly 
excluded. 
Half-tillages. The matter which will principally require our considera- 
tion is that of half -tillage. When the roots were fed ofE 
the land, the sheep carried to market only a portion, the 
rest they returned to the soil in the shape of dressing. The 
outgoing tenant naturally claims this dressing. He says, 
" If you do not allow me something for this, I ought to reap 
my own crops and take from them what you refuse to give 
me." His demand is a just one. 

Joint occupation, however, for so long a time would be 
undesirable. Therefore, either custom or the agreement of 
the parties usually provides some arrangement to obviate this. 
Half the cost of the cultivation of the root crop is given to 
the outgoer, Hence the term " half -tillage " is given to it. 
This is, however, not very fair. The sheep have not left 
one-half of the crop behind them. In our practice in this 
matter we have not followed the usual course, but have 
endeavoured, whilst giving a fair compensation to the out- 
going tenant, to secure to the incomer a fair dressing for a 
fair price. In agreements, therefore, for Lady-day we 
allow " compensation for roots fed off," but limit the amount 
— 25s. — 30s. If the root crop has been a heavy one, the 
full amount may be given ; if it has been a light one, 15s. 
to 20s. may be quite sufficient. The plan has, however, 
this disadvantage, that when land has been ploughed and 
sown, it is difficult to know whether a heavy or light crop 
has been consumed off it, and we have only the tenant's 
word to guide us. But even with this disadvantage it is 
fairer, in our opinion, than subjecting an incoming tenant 
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to a payment for a heavy dressing whici. he has not Chap. II. 
obtained; or, if "one-third tillage" instead of "half- pr^(°*'J„„ 
tillage" were resorted to, the case might be still more Generally. 
fairly met. ~~" 

The tillages of the wheat crop will, of course, be paid in Wheat crop, 
full, and will consist of ploughing and pressing affcer the 
spreading of manure, dragging and harrowing, drilling 
and seed, and other acts of tillage that may have been 
deemed necessary — as already mentioned in a Michaelmas 
entry. 

In the event of the wheab crop being sown upon a fallow, 
the valuation would extend to the whole of that operation. 

Many farmers are tempted to feed young seeds early in Seeds. 
spring, especially when they are quitting the farm. Shep- 
herds are particularly inclined to this when they can get 
the opportunity. It ought, however, to be strictly dis- 
couraged, and we have in our Lady-day leases provided 
for this by disallowing compensation in every case when it 
is resorted to. 

If the seeds are a full plant and have not been fed off, 
the valuation will consist of seed and labour. Allowance 
for rent, &c., is a matter of custom or agreement, and may 
be left to the discretion of the valuers. It will depend 
chiefly upon the terms adopted when the outgoing tenant 
entered upon the holding, as he will be entitled to claim 
compensation on precisely the same basis, if he has not 
contracted himself out of his privileges. 

If the plant has failed or partly failed the compensation 
should be withheld, or only a portion paid — for this reason, 
that a clover crop ought not to fail when the farm is 
properly managed. If by a repetition of broad clover at 
too short intervals " clover sickness " results, the incoming 
tenant should not be called upon to bear the loss. 

Sainfoin roots may be met with at Michaelmas or Lady- Sainfoin 
day. If the crop has been sown the previous season, and 
has not been fed ofi' since harvest, the outgoing tenant may 
claim at Lady-day the full cost of such cultivation, and, 

Q 2 
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Chap. II. under some circumstances^ one-half rent and taxes — 20s. to 
TaTuaiion ^Os. for the second, 1 5s. to 20s. for the third. 
QeneraXly. Laying down land to sainfoin is an expensive operation 
Compensation when well performed, but upon limestone soils it is such a 
for sainfoin valuable crop that full compensation should not be with- 
held. The custom of the sainfoin districts provides com- 
pensation for three years, but no more, no matter how good 
the crop may be.* 

A farmer entering on a farm and paying the outgoing 
tenant compensation according to the custom of the country, 
has the satisfaction of knowing that at the end of his term 
he will by the custom have a similar right to compen- 
sation from his successor. Where the custom is departed 
from, and the outgoer is compensated according to some 
special terms contained in his lease, the incomer may 
be content to deal with him on the footing of those 
terms, provided the same terms are inserted in the 
new lease so as to give him the like rights against his 
successor. 

We have already stated that custom and opinion differ 
to such an extent that it is difficult to lay down absolute 
rales upon the subject of valuation to meet all cases. 
Sufficient has perhaps been said to enable the young land- 
agent or pupil to understand the general principles upon 
which the operation of valuing depends. He must to a 
great extent work out in his own mind the actual bearings 
of all cases as they present themselves to him. Common 
sense will guide him when set rules would often confound. 
He must bear in mind that compensation should be given 
cheerfully for all acts that visibly affect the value of the 
land, and for which the operator has received no benefit, 
and should be with];ield for all acts injudicially and extra- 
vagantly carried out ; but that compensation (unless in such 
special matters as we have noticed) should always be 
within the value of the benefit. 

* In Part III. of the Agricultural Holdings Act 1900, Improyement No. 26, 
sainfoin ranks for compensation. 
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We would here remark what an excellent investment of CaAp. II. 
landlords' capital presents itself in some districts in the ya nation 
purchasing of objectionable "tenants' rights" and merging aenerally. 
them in the soil. An extra rent might safely be charged Extingniah- 
if, by the extinguishment of old-fashioned rights, the ™ent <>* °^- 
tenant's capital, instead of being applied on entry in pur- rights. 
chasing them, could be retained for immediate use upon 
the farm. 

It may be useful here to notice a point which should Survey of 
always, on the determination of a tenancy, engage the ' *^' 
attention of an agent. It should never leave the state of 
repair of the property, or, in other words, the dilapidation 
which it may have suffered, as a matter to be settled 
between the outgoing and the incoming tenant. Unless 
the agent is absolutely satisfied on the point, the best 
course is for the landlord and tenant to join at the end of 
the term in appointing a competent surveyor to draw up a 
schedule of the repairs which, according to the term of 
the tenant's covenant, he may be bound to execute, and to 
affix to the schedule an estimate of cost, the document 
being stamped with an appraisement stamp. This being 
done the sum declared in the surveyor's award should be 
paid by the tenant to the landlord. The carrying out of 
the repairs should be left to the landlord and never per- 
formed by the quitting tenant. 

It will also be the agent's duty in every case to see Fixtures, 
that the outgoing tenant does not attempt to remove any 
fixtures which by being affixed to the soil have become the 
property of the landlord. But on these points we may refer 
to the Supplement {post).* 

* Special attention should be paid to the subject of Fixtures as affected 
by the Agricultural Holdings Acts 1883 and 1900. (See post.) 
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SECTION II. 

EuLES FOR Ascertaining Weights of Hay and 
Cattle and Contents of Ash Heaps. 

To ASCEETAIN THE WeIGHT OF HaY BY MeASUEEMENT. 

Chap. II. The weiglit of tay will, of course, mucli depend upon the 
Sect. 2. nature of the herbae-e from which it was taken ; also upon 

Rules for _ ° _ ' r 

aseertcnnimg the State of it when carried. 

^Meal'url^ Well-heated hay sits closely, but late cut hay, when 
mente. exposed to rain and carried dry heats but little and conse- 
Weigltrfhay quently settles lightly, 
fcy measure- The difference between the two leaves room for, and 

meut. 

requires, judgment. 
Eule. The rule is, to measure the length and breadth and 

height, multiplying the same together and dividing the 
product in yards by the number of yards, which under the 
circumstances may be considered to be equal to a ton of 
hay. This number may vary from nine to twelve — ten 
cubic yards of well-made old hay being equal to a ton, 
whilst it may take twelve yards of inferior or second cut 
hay to weigh that amount. Occasionally prime clover hay 
will settle so closely as to yield a ton to nine cubic yards. 

In practice it is usual to measure the height only a little 
above the eaves ; if the full measurement of the roof is 
taken the sum arrived at will be greatly in excess of the 
real quantity ; the top of the stack is not only light from 
want of pressure, but is often of inferior quality. The best 
of it may be used for making up the trusses, the inferior 
tied up as outside and sold at a low price. 
Method of The density of the stack may be arrived at by thrusting 

eont'^T ** ™ *^® hand, or by forcing in a sharp stick or rod, or by 
cutting out a piece with the hay-knife. The latter practice 
is often resorted to when the quantity is large, and in the 
event of any dispute between valuers. A cut is made from 
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the top, about the middle of the stack, to the bottonij and Chap. n. 
about two trusses in depth ; this gives a fair insight into the rJj^, /„ 

quality of the rick, and if the same be weighed and the cavity ascertavmng 
J J. XX- I, -jx Weights (md 

measured, a very exact computation may be arrived at as Measure- 
to weight. A better plan still is to use a sampler, which ments. 
may be thrust at will anywhere into the stack. By this 
means the quality throughout can be accurately determined. 
If the contents be taken in feet, we may reckon a foot 
to weigh from 61b. to 91b., according to solidity. 

Example : Examples. 

Suppose a stack of well-heated and old meadow hay measures 
33ft. in length, 17ft. in width, and 94ft. in height, what is the 
tonnage ? 

33 X 17 X 94 = 53294 cubic feet. 

53294 X 8 (weight per foot) = 426361b. 

42636 -i- 2240 (lb. in 1 ton) = 19 tons. 
Or, 

53294 cubic feet -f- 27 (cubic feet in 1 yard) :=198 yards (nearly). 
198 yards -f- by 10 = 19'8 tons. 
Again — 

A hay stack measures 33ft. in length, 17ft. in width, and 
S4ft. in height. Quality, dry and light. Required, the tonnage. 

33 X 17 X 94 = 53294 cubic feet. 
63294 -V- 27 = 198 cubic yards. 
198 -4- 12 = 164 tons. 

Second-cut clover hay will require a still larger divisor 
say, 12 to 13. 

Hay should not be measured, when great accuracy is 
required, before Michaelmas. 

To Ascertain the Weight of Cattle by Measueement.* 

To arrive at this there are various rules. It is, however, 

necessary for accuracy that the measurer should have a 

* By an Act of Parliament weighing machines must now Ije provided 
at all markets, so that those desirous of selling or buying by weight 
may be able to do so. When this is done it is necessary to reduce 
the lire weight (the result of the scales) to the dead weight. This can only 
be correctly done by those who are able to judge by appearance and touch, 
■0 that the remarks in the text are still applicable. Small farmers who 
have no scales, and others who sell at home, may still resort to measure- 
ment, as it is reliable and trustworthy if correctly performed. 
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Chap. II. 

Seot. a. 

BmUs for 
ascertaming 
Weights and 

Measurg- 
menis. 



Method of 
measuTement. 



considerable knowledge of the points of a fat beast, and 
also be cognisant of tlie facts connected with, the feeding, 
the length of time in stall, and the nature of the food. 
When these points are thoroughly understood and con- 
sidered, it is astonishing how very accurate the calculation 
becomes. 

We have measured cattle of shorthorn, Devon, and 
Highland breeds, and, comparing the result of the cal- 
culations with the actual weight afterwards arrived at by 
the butcher, have found it often within 41b. of the actual 
weight. The rule we have found most reliable is the 
following, but one, nevertheless, needing more than any 
other the above qualifications. 

Take the girth, immediately behind the shoulder, drawing 
the' tape fairly tight, then take the length from the shoulder 
to, the tail-head, each place being determined by an 
imaginary perpendicular line, let fall and clearing the fore 
and hind quarters respectively. Thus — 



MEASURING CATTLE. 




Bule. 



Next proceed with your calculations as follows : — Square 
the girth in feet, and multiply the result by the length, and 
the product again by a decimal selected from the following 
table, striking off to the right as many points as are con- 
tained in the decimal, and the result will represent the 
carcase weight of the beast in imperial stones. 
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Table or Decimals applicable to Beasts of various 
Classes. 

A moderately fat beast '23 

A fat beast •24-'25 

A prime fat beast '26 

A very fat beast '27 

To reduce imperial stones to Smitlifield stones of 81b., 
multiply by 7 and divide by 4. To reduce imperial stones 
to the score of 201b., multiply by 7 and divide by 10. To 
reduce imperial stones to a cwt. of 1121b., divide by 8. 
The process may be reversed by multiplying by the second 
figure, and dividing by the first. 

Another rule is to multiply the square of the girth in 
inches by the length in inches, and divide the product 
by 7238, and the quotient will be the carcase weight in 
imperial stones. 

Another rule is to multiply the square of the girth in 
feet by five times the length in feet, and divide by 21, and 
we have the same result. 

Examples : 

A fat ox measures 7ft. 4in. in girth, and 4ft. 6in. in length. 
Required, the weight. 

Rule I. 

7i^ = 53-73 X 4-5 = 241-785 
241-785 X -24 = 58 imperial stones. 

Rule II. 

(Girth in inches) 88= x 54 (length in inches) =: 418176. 
418176 -r- 7228 = 57-7, or 58 imperial stones (nearly). 

Rule III. 

Girth, in feet" x 5 lengths, in feet -i- 21 

53-77 X 22-5 = 1209-825. 

1209-825 -^ 21 = 57-6 imperial stones. 

One-tenth to one-twentieth of the weight may be added 
in rules 2 and 3, when the beasts are prime or very fat, to 
correspond with the decimals by rule 1. 



Chap. II. 

Sect. 2. 

Rulee for 

ascertavm/ng 

Weights wnd 

Measure- 

merits. 
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Chap. II. To AscEETAiN Contents of Ash and Sand Huapb. 

Sect. 2. . 

Ruiea for Ash and sand heaps for measurements should be m the 

W^U^d form of cones. It is often necessary to calculate the oon- 

Meaeure- tents of suoh. The contents are generally considered in 

■ cubic yards or bushels. In the case of ashes, the labour 

of burning is mostly performed by the bushel ;* in the 

case of sand, it is generally sold or bought by the yard. 

The rule to find the contents of a cone is, to multiply 

the area of the base by the height, and divide by 3, or 

by formula : — 

Area of base X height _ goij^ contents. 
3 

Therefore to find the contents of a heap of ashes, proceed 
as follows : — 

Take the diameter of the base and the height, and pro- 
ceed according to the foregoing rule. 

Example : 

A heap of ashes or sand measures 12ft. in diameter and 8ft. in 
height. Required, the contents in cubic yards. 

(By rule of circles, post.) 
12 X 3-1416 = 87-699 (circumference). 

Then half the diameter X half the circumference. 
6 X 18-85 = 113 (area of base). 

Area of base x height. 

113 X 8 = 904. 
904 -T- 3 = 301| cubic feet. 
301J -i- 27 = 11 cubic yards. 
1 cubic yard contains about 25 bushels of ashes. 

* The price usually given for paring, and burmng ashes, is 3s. 6d. to is. 
per hundred bushels. 
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SECTION III. 

Forms of Valuation. 
Poem of a Michaelmas Valuation in "Detail." 



A. 

4 



2 



2 



TiLLAOBS. 



Mangold. 



Sploughs 12 

6 drags 1 

2rolls 1 

Drilled ;.;.. 4 

4 harrows 

41b. of seed 1 

4owt. mangold manure 5 

4cwt. salt 1 

Filling, carting, and spread- 
ing (P. C. S.) 12 loads ... 1 

3 hand hoeings 4 

2 horse hoeings , 2 



d. £ s. d. 

Faithful's Qreen. 



£ 8. d. 



16 
7 
2 
4 
3 
4 

5 



12 
13 

4 



Same as above failed. 
Half dressing allowed.* 

Cabbages. Faithful's Green. 

2ploughs 12 1 4 

F. 0. S. 12 loads 12 12 

2drags 1 3 2 6 

2harrows 9 16 

IroU ;; 1 10 

Planting 12 12 

3handhoeings v..... 4 12 



5 11 6 22 6 



5 11 6 



3 5 

16,000 cabbages 3 

4 Wheat. Eighteen Acres. 

1 plough .-.■ 12 

Pressed .■••. 5 6 

F. O.S. 12 loads.:.- 12 



6 10 
2 5 



19 6 



S F. C. S. 12 loads . 



5 18 
3 



Chap. II. 

Seot. 3 

Forms of 

Valuation, 



Carried forward 45 10 6 



* See ante, p. 82. 
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Chap. II. 
Seot. 8. A. K. F. 
Forma 0/ 5 
Valuation^ 



6 



2 



9 



3 3 



2 & 



t. d. £ s. d. £ a. d. 

Brought forward 45 10 6 

Mcmgold. Oahlmids. 

1 plough 12 

Bdrags 1 3 

4 harrows 9 

2roUs 1 

DriUed 4 6 

4 cwt. turnip manure 3 6 

5 cwt. salt 1 3 

F. 0.8. 12 loads 12 

41b.seed 1 

2 horse hoes 2 

3 hand hoes 5 

Labour on ashes 3 

Turti'vps. 

1 plough 12 

1 duck foot harrow 2 

4 drags 1 3 

4 harrows 9 

2roll8 : 1 

Drilled 4 6 

3 cwt. superphosphate 3 

31b. seed ' 

2 12 0' 

Cabbages. Oahlands. 

3500 plants ■> 

Planting 5 

Forester's Pond 
F. 0. S. manure, 12 loads 12 

Swedes. Faithful's Qreen. 

5ploughs 12 3 

Sdrags 1 3 10 

Bharrows 9 4 6 

3roUs 1 3 

DrUled 4 6 4 6 

4 cwt. turnip manure 3 12 

Broad cast, half manure ... 4 4 

31b. seed 5 13 

Harrowed across drills 6 

3handhoes 14 6 

2 horse hoes 2 4 

Labour with ashes 3 



1 12 





1 7 


6 


1 3 





> 2 





1 4 


6 


1 14 





1 6 


3 


1 12 





1 4 





) 4 





• 15 





; 


3 


4 4 


6 


Oahlands. 




> 12 





1 2 


6 


i 5 





> 3 





1 2 





i 4 


6 


1 9 





! 2 






15 0- 



5 8 0. 



5 14 10 21 10 9 



Carried forward 106 6 
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A. B. F. 

7 



2 2 



2 



7 



Swedes. 



a-, d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Brought forward 106 6 9 

Faithful's Green. 



3 ploughs 12 

4 harrows 9 

3 drags 1 3 

2roUs 1 

DriUed 4, 6 

31b. seed 5 

4 cwt. turnip manure 3 

Half sown broad cast 4 

1 horse hoeing 2 



1 16 
3 



12 

2 



3 hand hoes 14 



Mvistwrd. 



1 plough 12 

2 drags 1 

2 harrows 

IroU 1 

Broad cast 

201b. seed 



3 19 

Faithful's Green. 




3 . 

9 ., 
. 
6 . 
24. 



12 
2 



4 27 15 4 


6 
6 

6 
2 



1 1 

Clay Piece. 

2ploughs ...: 12 1 

4 drags 1 3 

Sharrows 9 

Olodcrushed 2 

2roU8 1 

3 cwt. manure 3 , 

41b. seed 5 . 

Broad cast 1 . 



8 2 13 7 



4 

5 

2 

2 

2 
9 
18 
1 







FaUow. 

2 ploughs 

4 drags 1 

2 harrows 

Clod crushed 2 

Spreading lime 1 



2 6 11 
Clay Piece. 
12 14 










4 13 10 



5 

1 6 

2 
1 6 



1 14 11 18 

150 bushels of lime at 5d. per bushel 3 2 6 

3 Fallow. 

1 plough 12 1 16 

- 158 6 



Chap. II. 

Sect. 8. 

forms of 

Valuation. 



Chap. II. 

Sect. 8. 

Forms of 

Valuation, 
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£ s. d. 

Hay. 1 stack of meadow hay 3 tons 3 

Stump of old clover hay 6 „ 2 10 

1 stack of new clover hay 15 „ 3 5 

„ second clover hay... 7 „ 2 10 



J! ixea ( Turnip pulper, horse fffiar, chafi cutter 

machmery. ) r t- e > a > 

Sundries. 77 acres of straw at fodder price, 10s 

Mixens by roadside 

Compensation for oil and cotton cake con- 
sumed .'. 

Seeds, 23^ acres, as per seed bill, or 12s. per 
acre 

Tank, IJ tons of coal, 4 bundles of brooms, 
2 new coops, 8 old coops, 80 head of 
poultry, 50 bavins, 3 augers, handsaw, 
hammer, 4 tin milk - pans, strainer, 
skimmer, milk-can, 2 buckets, 1 lanthom, 
2 beer stands 



£ s. d. 

9 

15 

48 15 

17 10 

90 5 

12 10 

38 10 9 

10 

70 

13 16 6 



10 



TOTAL. 

Tillages 158 6 

Hay 90 5 

Fixed machinery 12 10 

Straw 38 10 9 

Mixens...:: 10 

Compensation for cake 70 

Seeds ...;;: 13 16 6 

Sundries.;: 10 



£403 8 3 



The same Valuation as Peesbntbd to the Parties after 
HAVING been Settled bt theie Respective Valuers. 

Valuation of tillages, hay, straw, and other effects, from Mr. 
to Mr. 

September 29, 19 . 
Tillages. 
Faithful's Green. Mangold. 

The tUlage, labour, and seed. 
Failed, proportion only allowed. 

Faithful's Green. ' ' ' Cabbages. 

The tillage, labour, and plants. 



A. 


R. 


p. 


4 








2 








2 
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A. 


K. 


p. 






Ghap. II. 


4 








Eighteen acres. 


Wheat. 
The tillage, labour, and seed. 


Sect. 3. 
F&rms of 
Valuation. 


5 








Eighteen acres. 


Olover-ley. 
Manured. 





5 








Oaklands. 


Mangold. 
The tillage, labour, and seed. 




6 








Oaklands. 


Turnips. 
The tillage, labour, and seed. 







2 





Oaklands. 


Cabbages. 
The tUlage, labour, and plants. 




9 








Foresters' Pond. 


Clover-ley. 
Manured. 




3 


3 





Faithful's Green. 


Swedes. 




7 








Faithful's Green. 


Swedes and turnips. 
The tillage, labour, and seed. 




2 


2 





Faithful's Green. 


Mustard. 
The tillage, labour, and seed. 




2 








Clay Piece. 


Rape. 
The tillage, labour, and seed. 




7 








Clay Piece. 


Fallow. 
The tillage, labour, and lime. 




3 








Bam Field. 


1 plough. 





1 stack of meadow hay. 
„ new clover hay. 
second clover hay. 
1 stump of old clover. 

FIXED MACHINEBY. 

Turnip pulper, horse gear, and chaff cutter. 
77 Straw at fodder price. 

Mixens by roadside. 

23 2 Seed, as per bills (or per acre). 

Compensation for oil and cotton cake. 

Sundries. 
Tank, 1^ tons of coal, 4 bundles of brooms, 2 new coops, 
8 old coops, 80 head of poultry, 60 bavins, 3 augers, 
1 handsaw, hammer, milk-can, 4 tin milk-pans, 
strainer, skimmer, 2 buckets, 1 lanthorn, 2 beer 
stands. 
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Chap. H. 

Sect. 3. 

Forms of 

Yahiation. 



The items before mentioned are valued by us in the 
sum of four hundred and three pounds eight shillings and 
threepence. 

A.B. 

^403 8s. 3d. CD. 

Memo. — The sum of half the stamp is generally added 
to the valuation. 

Poem of a Lady-day Valitation as Presented to the 
Pabtibs. 

Inventory and valuation of tillages, hay, and straw, and compen- 
ation in lieu of " half -tillages,'' &c., upon 



Mr. 

A. B. 

14 



to Mr. 



Farm, from 
Ma/rch 26, 19 . 
Wheat. 



6 



9 



9 



16 



tillages. 
Upper Beriy Down. 

Tillages, &c. 

Upper Berry Down. Swedes. 

Compensation for roots fed off (or half-tillage if 
arranged). 

Lower Berry Down. Fallow. 

The tillage. 

Lower Berry Down. Turnips. 

Compensation for roots fed off. 

Windmill Field. Turnips. 

Compensation for roots fed off. 



7 
12 



10 



13 



Fallow. 
Seeds. 

Fallow. 



"Windmill Field. The tillage. 

Seeds and tillage. 

Windmill Field. The tillage. 

Hay, straw, &c. 
1 stump of hay. 

Wheat and oat straw at fodder price. 
Compensation for oil cake fed off. 

The above-mentioned items are valued by us in the 
sum of one hundred and fifteen pounds five shillings and 
twopence. 

A.B. 

£116 5«. 2d. C.D. 

It is customary in most counties for the landlord or 
incoming tenant, to enter into partial occupation some time 
before tlie expiration of the tenancy to prepare the land 
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for roots and wheat. When this is resorted to,, the valua- Chap. II. 
tions will be greatly simplified, and the amount payable by p^^ „^ 
the incomer will be much reduced. It is the custom in VahtaUon. 
some counties for the landlord or the incomer to enter into 
possession of the stubbles after harvest, to plough and 
prepare them for the root crop or fallow ; to enter in July 
or August into some portion of the wheat line to prepare 
for the wheat crop ; to take possession of the dung made 
during the last year of the lease, with leave to enter and 
draw out and spread the same ; and so on. 

If the lease is silent on these points, custom will operate, 
for custom can only be excluded by express contract. 

In counties where these customs are prevalent it is 
unwise to exclude them by covenant, as by so doing a 
tenant — who is himself quitting under the custom — will 
have his horses idle upon his hands. The exclusion of the 
custom, too, renders it difficult to re-let the farm, as tenants 
provided with large sums of ready money are not now readily 
found. 
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Sect. 1. 

The oak. 



Varieties of 
oak. 



SECTION I. 

TiMBEB AND TiMBEK-LIKB TrEES ; THEIE HlSTORT, 

Propagation, Treatment, and Uses.* 

The Oak (Qiiercus) ; Linnsean system, Moncecia polyand^ia. 

The Oak [Quercics) lias ranked, and probably always 
will rank, as the most valuable of our timber trees. 
It requires a rich, strong soil, in which it can strike down 
its roots, to attain to its full magnitude. On light, open 
soils it comes to a premature maturity, and often shows 
signs of early decay; this shows itself in the growth of 
moss and lichen, dead branches, and late development of 
leaf; and, when cut, heart-shake and unsoundness are 
generally found near the base. It delights in tolerably 
high situations, and thrives best in woods and plantations. 

There are many varieties, but we shall confine ourselves 
to three of them — namely, the two British oaks, Quercus 
pedunculata and Q. sessiUflora, and the Q. cerris, or Turkey 
oak. 

The two former are found over the whole of Europe, 
and in Western Asia, and are the prevailing kinds found 
in our own woods. 

The former may be recognised by its leaves having short 
foot-stalks, and by the stalks of the fruit being long ; the 

* See also Appendix. " Timber." G. D. Watney. 
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latter by tlie leaves having long foot-stalks, and the fruit Chap. III. 
being attached to the stem without any stalk at all. Timier 

The Turkey oak is unlike either of the foregoing — the 

leaves are more deeply pinnatifid, hairy beneath, and 
lanceolate — ^the fruit has a bristly calyx, and is hemi- 
spherical. 

The oak is propagated entirely from seed, and great care Propagation 
should be taken to select acorns from well developed trees, 
as otherwise all care and attention may end in disappoint- 
ment. The acorns may be planted any time between 
October and March in properly prepared nursery beds ; but 
they are best sown as soon as gathered. It is necessary, 
after sowing, to protect them from birds and vermin, or 
every seed will probably be lost. They may be dibbled in 
to the depth of two inches with the finger and thumb ; or 
sown in drills nine inches apart, and four or five inches 
between the seeds, or spread equally over the surface of 
the bed, so that each seed may have about nine square 
inches, and covered with soil dug from the intervening 
space between the beds to the depth of two inches. 

The oak seldom bears fruit until twenty years old; 
though this depends much upon soil and climate. When 
felled the stump shows great vitality, throwing out abun- 
dant shoots, which makes it a valuable underwood plant. 

The young plants, when taken from the seed bed, should Treatment of 
be planted in lines in a carefully prepared bed. The soil fn™fnuraeiT. 
must be light and well pulverised, and be rich in vegetable 
mould. The ground will be carefully dug with the spade, 
the line being used at stated distances; the soil will be 
rendered nearly vertical, and the young trees placed in 
position along the face, hand-planted, and then covered in 
as the digging proceeds ; and so on over the whole area set 
apart for the purpose. 

This process of transplanting may be repeated from year 
to year, according to the size of tree required. The root 
fibre will increase with each removal, so that the oftener 
they are removed the better. 

H 2 
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Chap. in. 
Sect. 1. 
Timber. 

Planting. 



Trees to be 
planted as 
nurses. 



Coppice. 



Natural 
reproduction. 



When ready for planting out, say when they are from 
one to one-and-a-half foot high, they should be planted 
in suitable soils — well-drained clays, or clay loams, and in 
holes suflSciently large and deep to take the roots without 
crushing. The trees should be held by a boy or girl, and 
as the mould is thrown in, the tree should be lifted a little 
to allow of the penetration of the soil among the fibres. 
They should not be trodden in until the whole of the soil 
is placed in the hole, and then only by the man with the 
ball of his foot. 

If the young trees suffer from bite of ground game, or 
in any way become enfeebled, they may be cut back the 
following year, or even the second or third year, and 
allowed to throw up shoots from the stool. These may be 
allowed to grow until they have attained a height of two 
or three feet, when the best may be selected for the future 
stem, the remainder being cut away. This plan is re- 
commended in all cases' where the original tree does not 
thrive. 

The trees may be planted from ten to twelve feet apart, 
according to soil and site. To protect them in their early 
stage, nurses of larch fir, Scots pine, or other conifers 
should be planted with them, four feet apart. These may 
be removed gradually, as the growth of the young oaks 
may render it necessary. 

Another plan is to plant for coppice with oak, ash, hazel, 
willow, &c. (see post), and to leave the oak for timber 
when the remainder are out over. This undergrowth in 
future years serves as saleable underwood, keeps the stems 
of the oak clean, and shelters the ground from the sun, 
rendering the soil moist but not wet. 

Natural reproduction is principally followed in France, 
but too little in England. Of course it can only be 
followed in existing forests or woods ; but properly 
carried out there can be no depletion. There will always 
be a crop following close upon that which has been 
reaped. 
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In England, as our woods are tliinned, and when the Chap. m. 

Sect. 1. 
Timber, . 



final cutting takes place, the gfround is left bare and *' ^ 



unprofitable, little attention having been paid to reserves 
or to seeding. Where, however, this is done, a thicket 
will foUow, which, with proper attention, will eventually 
become a valuable high forest. It will be clear that new 
areas cannot be produced in this way but must depend 
entirely upon artificial means. Some foresters, when Planting 
planting new arean, dibble in acorns at set distances among ®'°''™^' 
the conifers and other trees. 

Previous to planting it is assumed that drainage has been Drainage, 
carried out wherever found necessary. No trees will grow 
in a water-logged soil, that is, where the water lies 
stagnant. Moisture is needed in aU cases, and must be 
carefully secured by ample canopy, but standing water 
must be removed. For tree growth open drains will be 
required, as pipes would quickly become stopped with root- 
fibre, as this invariably follows running water. The subject 
of drainage for forest purposes has been so fully explained 
in our work on " Practical Forestry," that we cannot do 
better than refer our readers to it.* 

Pruning must be judiciously done, as a too vigorous use Priming, 
of the chisel and saw is worse than no use at all. Branches 
low upon the stem, or unshapely, may be removed, care 
being taken to cut in such a way as to allow water to run 
off from the surface of the cut. It is best to cut the 
branch, if not exceeding three inches in diameter, close to 
the stem, as close, in fact, as can be made (see Figs. I. 
and II.) . The new growth will very soon completely cover 
the wound, and no trace of the cut will be discernible 
in years to come when the tree is felled and sawn into 
planks (see Fig. III.). 

It is of great importance that branches not cut off close 
to the stem should be shortened back to another branch, 
otherwise the portion left will die for want of nourishment. 

* " Practical Forestry," pnblielied by Crosby Lookwood & Son. 
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Ohap, hi. 
Seet. 1. 
Ti/mber. 



If a small branch is left, tlie leaves will serve to encourage 
the flow of sap, and the limb, instead of dying, will become 
a means of invigorating the tree. 

The effects of a broken limb or hwn unwisely left on the 
tree when pruning is to cause a flaw in the timber. The 
portion left dies, the sap being cut off j the new wood 
grows round it, and gradually envelops it ; but ia the 
meantime water and debris fill the cavity, and a large hole 
is the result, affecting very often the whole trunk. This 
can be seen by referring to ^igs. IV. and V. We have 




rig. I. — Showing the oorreot and incorrect method of amputating a limb. 
a, b, Incorrect, c, d. Correct. 

known (in cases of old oaks, otherwise very valuable) 
great losses and disappointment' result from a neglect of 
these wise precautions. 

Old trees, supposed by many to be past recovery, or too 
old to improve by pruning, may be re-invigorated and 
improved by the wise use of the saw and chisel. Youn^ 
trees, from their nursery stage to, say, forty years of age^ 
may be periodically pruned, so that the stem may be clear 
of branches to, at least, one-half the height of the tree, 
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Chap. ni. 
Sect. 1. 
Timber. 



Fig. II. (1.) — Showing the out as it should be one year after amputation. 
• (2.) — Effect of leaving a stump a few years after. 
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Chap. IE. 
Sect. 1. 
Tvmher. 

Hide-bonnd 
■^reeB. 



and the head well balanced. In the thicket stage — ■ 
whether natural or artificial — the lateral branches will die 
ofEj and will not need the aid of chisel or saw. 

Oaks in their early growth often become hide-bound; 
when this is the, case it is a good plan to incise the bark in 
various places by running the scribe or a sharp knife up 
and down the tree. This enables the tree to expand, and 
probably the hide-bound condition will not return. 




Pig. III. — The result twenty years after a correct and incorrect amputation 

of branches. 



tTses. The uses to which Oak is applied are too numerous to 

admit of full enumeration. The texture is sa firm and close 
as to fit it for all purposes where strength and durability 
are required. It bears immense .strain, thus fitting it for 
machinery of all descriptions. In fact, it is adapted to 
nearly all uses, from the building of our largest vessels 
to the most delicate piece of household furniture. Being 
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often very straight in the grain it readily splits, and this 
quality fits it for laths, spokes, and palings. It is the most 
durable of all timber', having been found perfectly sound 
after doing five hundred years' service. The most durable 
is that grown at home, if grown on suitable .soils. If 
grown on bare or rocky soil it will almost invariably be 
found shaky, and often rotten at the heart or at the base. 
It hardens with age, some very old oak being almost too 



Chap. m. 
Sect. 1. 
Timber. 




Fig. IV. — Effect of a dead stump upon the timber. Thia is common in old 
oaks. May be avoided by carefully pruning young trees. 



hard to work. Oaks of large dimensions are always 
saleable, as they are invaluable to shipbuilders, railway 
waggon builders, house builders, wheelwrights, and others. 
Those are most valuable which grow with clean, straight, 
stem; but if they possess a useful bend a full price will 
often be given, as a natural bend is much sought after by 
shipbuilders and others. 
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Chap. m. 
Sect. 1. 
Timber. 

Bark. 



In addition to its qualities as a timber tree, it produces 
bark for tanning purposes ; almost tbe only bark used com- 
mercially in tbis country. Other barks are used, viz., that 
of birch and larch, but only to a small extent, and in a few 
districts ;_ the latter is very light, and consequently very 




Fig. V. — Showing the effect of not pruning in good time. 



bulky and hardly worth the cost of carriage. Owing to 
this value of oak bark it is necessary to fell the tree in the 
spring, contrary to the treatment usual in the case of other 
trees. The sap niust commence to circulate before the 
bark will separate from the stem ; and it is only from the 
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commencement of the circulation to the bursting of the Chap. m. 
leaf-buds that the separation is practicable, as directly the ^^er 

leaf expands and performs its function, the bark again 

adheres closely to the trunk and branches ; the barking 
season is therefore limited. 

It takes place in April and May, according to the soil and Season of 
climate. In localities where the soil is rich, the work is 
often completed before more exposed districts have com- 
menced ; thus enabling the workers to pass from one district 
to another. The work is usually performed by gangs of 
men, known as " Strippers," and is contracted for by the Strippers, 
ton of bark. The contract includes felling, stripping, 
and harvesting, i.e., rendering it fit for stacking. The 
" lop and top " is left until the stripping is done, when 
it is made into fagots and stack-wood. The usual sum Cost of 
paid for felling, stripping, and harvesting is 30s. to 35s. *'^"^' 
per ton. Tying fagots and< stacking stack-wood, about 
3s. 6d. per hundred for fagots, and 3s. to 4s. per stack of 
cord- wood. 

Bark is taken first from the stem, in two-feet lengths ; it is Method of 
cut through with an axe at equal distances, and is then 
forced ofE with an iron made for the purpose. Where it 
will not readily separate from the tree it is beaten with a 
wooden mallet or the back of the axe until it starts. This 
trunk bark is then set aside, and barking the branches is pro- 
ceeded with, down to the lesser branches an inch in thickness. 
When all the bark is stripped the men cut forked props from 
the branches about two feet long, and drive them into the 
ground, and upon these lay straight hazel or ash rods; 
against these props the bark is set up, the small branch-bark 
first, the best of the trunk-bark being used for covering over 
the top. Bark should always be set up with the inner side 
well protected. In some districts they erect stages by cutting 
forked props three feet long, laying across these pieces 
of small wood, and again upon these transversely other, 
pieces or small poles, to serve as a kind of table to hold 
the bark. 
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CiAP. in. When dry, it should break when bent, and no t bend like 
Timber ^ green stict. li' in good order the inside will be of a pale 

olive colour. If rain sets in it is best to leave it alone, 

bark. Only looking to it regularly to set up what may have fallen: 

by no means turn it. When fit, it is either tied in bundles 
with withs, carted away loose, or cut up into small pieces 
and placed in sacks. It is sold by the ton, and generally 
delivered by the seller to the nearest town at his own 
Price of bark, expense. The price of bark varies, but may be stated at 
Proportion of 31. to 31. lOs. per ton. About one ton of bark may fairlv 

bark to . 

timber. ^^ expected from every three or four tons of timber. 

In plantations of underwood, the oak is the only class 
of timber that should be admitted; and this only to a 
limited extent where the underwood is considered of value. 
Those with heavy and umbrageous heads should be 
removed. 

Now that the bark is at so low a figure it is doubtful if it 
pays to strip the oak, and certain that it does not pay to 
strip larch or birch. Oak timber, if not stripped, may be 
felled- in the winter when the timber is more valuable, and 
the extra price obtainable will nearly cover the net value 
of the bark. If no increased value attaches to winter felled 
timber it will be best to resort to barking.* 

The Turkey Oak may be planted for the purpose of variety, 
foliage, or for purely ornamental effect, but as a timber tree 
it is not recommended. It grows best in dry, deep, and light 
soils ; and will attain to a size equal to our own trees, but 
it reaches maturity early and rapidly declines when this 
point is reached. It is a native of the South of Europe and 
was introduced about 170 years ago. 

The timber will not bear exposure, as we have ourselves 
proved, but it is suitable for indoor or cabinet Work. 

It will grow well on land adapted to the growth of sweet 
chestnut, therefore the latter is preferable. 



" It should be noted that when in "scantling" no one can tell whether 
oak was felled in winter or spring. 
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It may be propagated from seed, cuttings, or from grafts Chap. Ill, 
on the stock of common oak. rlmier 

Weight of Oak newly felled (in the round state), 25 to 28 cubic 
feet = 1 ton. , 

Value of Oak (according to demand), from Is. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per 
cubic foot. 

The Elm {JJlmus) ; Linnsean system, Pentandria 
digynia. 

There are many species of elm, but we shall confine our- Elm. 
selves to the description of but two varieties : the Ulmus 
campestris, or English elm; and the Ulmus montana, or 
wych elm. 

The common English elm {Ulmus campestris) is not a 
native of this country, but there is no trace of its introduc- 
tion. From the fact of its seldom seeding here, there can 
be little doubt of its foreign origin. It is found in the 
central parts of Europe and in Western Asia, and in the 
latter country seeds freely. It is propagated in this country Propagation, 
from layers in the following way : — An established tree 
about six inches in diameter is felled, and from the stool 
of this shoots will shortly appear ; when these have attained 
a season's growth they are laid over, and the base covered 
with four or five inches of fine mould, whereupon they 
take root and may be separated the following season, and 
planted in nursery lines ; the stool will again throw out, 
and may be treated in the same- way the following and 
successive years. The elm throws out very fibrous roots, 
and may consequently be transplanted when of consider- 
able size. It will also throw up suckers at a great distance 
from the bole, especially on light loams ; and by the 
preservation of these hedge-row timber is reproduced. 

It grows very rapidly and comes to early maturity, and, 
with perhaps the exception of the oak, is one of the most 
common of our timber trees. 

The largest specimens are found near old dwellings, 
churches, and monastic buildings, but the most useful 
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■Chap. HI. 
Sect. 1. 
Timber. 



TTses. 



Price. 



Often 
unsound. 



Soil. 



are generally found in hedgerows. The trees attain con- 
siderable heightj and possess large, well-developed boles, 
free from lateral branches, furnishing thereby excellent 
planks. 

The branches are very brittle, and large ones should 
not be allowed to overhang public paths and buildings, as 
these often fall without any apparent reason, and sad 
accidents have thus arisen. This is owing to the fact that 
the fibre is deficient in longitudinal adhesion, although 
particularly strong laterally. 

The timber is durable and not likely to crack, making it 
useful for purposes where lateral strength is required. It 
is much used by wheelwrights for wheel-boxes, sides of 
carts, waggons and wheel-barrows. It is also used by 
undertakers, being one of the most valuable timbers for 
coffins, and by shipwrights for blocks and portions of 
rigging furniture. It is also used for pumps. 

The price may be stated at 6d. to Is. per cubic foot, 
according to size and quality. It is covered with a thick 
bark, the thickest in fact of any tree in this country. In 
measuring, therefore, an allowance must be made, which, 
however, will be hereafter explained. The allowance will 
be from lia. to l^in. for every foot of quarter girth. 

As an ornamental tree it ranks high, being dense and 
massive in foliage and of tall upright growth. It attains 
size only in rich soil ; it is therefore an excellent guide 
when valuing land for fixing rent. 

It is not uncommon to find this tree hollow, notwith- 
standing an external show of solidity. When old, care 
must be taken, when selling or buying, before felling to 
ascertain whether the tree is sound or not. There may be 
every sign of life, because a few inches of external sound 
wood permits of the flow and return of sap, and a tree 
deprived entirely of its centre may live for many years. To 
come to perfection it requires a deep rich loam. On dry 
soils, or heavy soils undrained, the tree will show signs of 
decay after the lapse of some years. Decay usually 
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manifests itself by the dying ofE of the top branches. Chap. III. 
The only way to deal with this is to cut back the branches^ Timber 

and even the top of the tree altogether^ when the decay 

is very marked. We do not recommend the planting 
of this tree except for ornament on suitable soil, or to 
maintain the features of an old ancestral abode. Where 
it is grown in hedgerows it will usually reproduce itself 
by suckers. 

The Wych Elm ( UVmus montana) is a native of Britain, Wych elm. 
and, unlike the common elm, yields no suckers, but seeds 
freely. It is propagated entirely from seed. It blossoms Propagation., 
very freely in April, before the full expansion of leaf ; and 
the seed ripens in June. They should be collected and 
sown immediately in a rich seed-bed, a light loam being 
the best soil for the purpose. The beds should be four feet 
wide, and one bushel of seed will sow a very large area. 
They should be covered with half an inch of mould. 
The young plants appear very soon after sowing, and if the 
weather is hot and dry it will be necessary to shade and 
water the beds. If not too close the young plants may be 
allowed to remain two years in the seed-beds, when they 
should be transplanted into nursery lines, about one foot 
apart and two feet between the lines, and allowed to remain 
there for two years, when they will be ready for planting 
out. The wych elm thrives best on open subsoils. It 
never attains the size of a well-developed common elm, but 
becomes at an early age a very useful tree. It is used much 
by agriculturists for farm purposes, being tough and elastic ; 
and sells for Is. to Is. 2d. per foot. When well veined, as Price, 
it often is, it is much prized for veneering, and sells at a 
high figure. 

It should not be pruned until it reaches ten or twelve Pruning, 
years of age, the leaders may then be shortened and some 
of the strongest laterals cut back. The wych elm differs 
in appearance considerably from the common variety. The 
branches are more drooping, the leaves larger, and are 
placed upon the twigs with great regularity, alternately on 
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Chap. III. each side. It is also of a pure character, showing very 

fibber little tendency to degenerate. 

Weight of Coramon Elm (in the round state}, 28 to 30 cubic 
feet = 1 ton. 

The Ash {Fraxinus) ; Linnraan system, Polygamia 
dioecia, 

jl^sli. It is only necessary to allude to the common ash {Fraxinus 

excelsior), which as a timber tree stands second to none for 
usefulness and beauty, and for agricultural purposes it 

Propagation, rivals all. It is a native of this country, and is propagated 
from seed ; these are ripe ia October, when they may be 
collected ; care, however, should be taken to select them 
from well-grown and healthy trees. When gathered, they 
should be placed in pits and mixed with double their amount 
of sand, and be turned repeatedly for the first few m.onths. 
Here they may remain for six or twelve months. The latter 
time is best, as, if sown in the autumn, the young plants are 

Treatment of apt to become injured by frosts. The seed-beds should be 

young pan . ^^^^ ^^^^ wide, and the soil a light sandy loam. They 
should be sown tolerably thick and covered with "half an 
inch of mould. They may remain, if not too close, for two 
years in the seed-bed, and then be transplanted in lines 6in. 
apart and 18in. between the lines. Whilst in lines they 
must be kept from weeds and grass. After the expiration 
of four years, dating from the time of sowing, they will be 
ready for planting out permanently. 

Soil. To secure decided success, it is advisable, when prac- 

ticable, to trench the soil, as this tree rejoices in a free 
growth. The soil best adapted to it is a rich loam. When 
the growth is slow the timber is of little value, being 
brittle and loose in texture. Where, however, the growth 
is rapid, it is tough and elastic. Great care is required in 
selecting sites for ash plantations. If chosen upon high 
and exposed situations, whether for timber or coppice, the 
end may be failure and disappointment. If chosen in rich 
and sheltered situations, perhaps no tree gives greater 
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satisfaction. The soil may be moist, but if it contains Chab. iii. 
stagnant water, the bree soon fails. Draining, therefore, is Km^e^' 
highly necessary. 

It is better in every way to plant ash by itself, or at ^g^^rj. 
least with nurses only, with the ultimate view of removing Nurses, 
the latter. It is peculiar in its light and airy foliage, and 
becomes smothered when in company with heavy-headed 
timber. The best nurse, perhaps, for this purpose is the 
Scotch pine, as it shelters without shading. As an under- 
wood or coppice plant it will be hereafter noticed; but 
when planted for timber the distances may be twelve feet, 
A timber plantation may be formed from an ash planta- 
tion of underwood by leaving standards at correct dis- 
tances. It should be borne in mind that air and Ught 
alone give leaf, and the plant without leaf is like an 
animal without lungs. Therefore, do not shade, for the 
ash is a lover of light, but protect from cold winds and 
frosts. 

The ash should be felled during the first three months of Felling, 
the year. If felled after the sap is active, the boards, when 
sawn, will split, and decay will set in early. For all high- 
class work, that which has grown rapidly should be em- 
ployed, and only when it has attained maturity. When 
young, the sap wood is very thick, which may be seen by 
cutting a stick across. It is out of all proportion to the 
heart wood, but as age advances the latter increases. 

The uses to which it is applied as timber are too numerous Usee. 
to detail fully. It is used by agricultural implement makers 
more than any other tree, as it is better able to stand con- 
stant strain, being very elastic and pliable. Wheelwrights 
use it for spokes of wheels, shafts, sides of carts, and 
waggons, ploughs, harrows, and drags ; handles of forks, 
spades, shovels, and picks. It is in its most useful state 
when comparatively young and when its growth has been 
rapid. 

The carriage-builder uses it for his finer class of work ; 
the shipwright for oars and paddles ; the cooper for hoops ; 
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CpAB. III. the cabinet maker for furniture. In factj as already stated, 
Kmii- ^* i^ unsurpassed. In measuring the ash, allowance must 

be made for barkj as in oak and elm j but it will vary, of 

course, in accordance witb the situation upon which it has 
grown, and its age. 
"Weight of Ash, 30 to 34 cubic feet (in the round state) = 1 ton. 

Value of Ash (according to demand) from Is. 6d. to 2s. per cubic 
foot. 

The trees already discussed — namely, the oak, the elm, 
and the ash — appear to be the only trees which at all times 
and everywhere in this country have been considered as 
timber trees. But amongst those which we are about to 
enumerate will be found other 

Teejes op Scabcbly Less Impoktanoe at the Present Time 
eoe the pueposes of timbee. 

The Common Beech (Fagus) ; Linnsean system, Monoecia 
polyandria. 

Beech. Fagus sylvatica, is by some considered the most stately of 

our timber trees, and certainly, when seen in its full and 
perfect growth, it forms a most pleasing feature of the 
landscape. It is a native of this country. By nature it is 
very umbrageous, but by close planting it may be made to 
produce long stems of timber free from branches for a 
height of fifty feet or more from the ground. 

Soil. It grows freely on sandy calcareous loams, and often on 

apparently barren soil reaches both size and grandeur. 
In Hampshire, Buckinghamshire, and Gloucestershire 
many magnificent specimens may be seen — perhaps more 
than in other counties. A tree of great age and size, 
which is unsurpassed for beauty by any we have seen, 
grows upon a poor soil, suitable only for purposes of 
plantations. Its girth four feet from the ground is 
26^ feet, and the diameter of the ground it covers is 
68 feet. The branches are not only wide-spreading, but 
most eccentric in form and entanglement. In the immediate 
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vicinity there are many others partaking of the same Chap. ni. 

characteristics, but unequal in size and beauty. Another ^\ ^' 
■ • 1 ■ -, Tvmber. 
remarkable tree is situated in a beech wood near the town 

of AltoUj in Hampshire, and known in the neighbourhood 
as the " King Beech." It is perfectly straight and sym- 
metrical, and branchless to a height of seventy feet. 
Standing immediately beneath it and looking up, it appears 
like a vast column. The contents by quarter girth we have 
calculated at 400 feet. 

As a park tree the beech is perhaps unsurpassed for 
beauty and shelter. As a timber tree it is valuable only 
when grown closely in woods. When grown in the open 
it yields little but firewood. In the former case it not only 
attains a great size, but the grain is very fine, resembling 
satinwood in many of its features ; and then it commands 
a high figure. 

The saw and pruning-knife should be avoided as much Pruning, 
as possible, as even when the greatest care is taken decay 
is likely to set in at the wound. When absolutely neces- 
sary, the operation should take place in spring, when the 
alburnum will quickly cover the edge of the cut. The 
surface should be chiselled smooth. This applies to all the 
soft-wooded deciduous trees. 

The beech should be felled in the winter ; otherwise Felling, 
early decay is likely to set in. It should, tooj be removed 
as early as possible from the wood after being sawn out, as 
it soon stains if exposed, and, its whiteness being an impor- 
tant feature, this should not be neglected. The planks 
should be nailed across soon after sawing, to prevent split- 
ting ; and, when stacked, air should be allowed to circulate 
freely through. 

The uses to which it is applied are very numerous, one Usea. 
of the principal being chair-making. It is also used for 
cheap furniture, being often stained to represent mahogany, 
and passes as such. It is used by wheelwrights for felloes 
and rollers j by builders for weather-boards, and for many 
other purposes where great durability is not required. It 

I 2 
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For timber 
purposes. 



is a favourite wood witli turners, being short in grain and 
capable of taking a fine surface. Wben sawn across the 
quarter it presents a pretty grain, but not in so marked a 
degree as the oak. 

It is propagated from seeds ; these are found as nuts in 
prickly husks called " mast." They are ripe in October, and 
may be collected by beating the tree and allowing the nuts 
to fall into a sheet. A great many so collected will be of 
little or no value ; they may be separated after gathering 
by throwing all the mast into a vessel of water, when the 
empty or partially developed ones will float, and may be 
skimmed off. The good ones when dry should be placed in 
sacks or barrels with about double the amount of sand, and 
kept so until April. If planted in the autumn the young 
plants, being peculiarly susceptible, are often carried off by 
severe frosts. In April these seeds may be planted in well- 
prepared beds, not more than four feet wide, and covered 
with an inch of soil; before covering them, however, it will 
be well to fix the seeds by blows from a spade, as this 
prevents their being dragged to the surface when raked 
over. 

The young plants should be kept free from weeds. If too 
thick they should be removed into lines. They should at 
the end of the first year be removed into nursery lines, and 
the following year they may be transplanted, if they have 
made good use of their time ; if not, they should be allowed 
to remain one more year ; or if large plants are required, 
they -may be transplanted again. It is a good plan, when 
planting out, to nurse the young plants with silver fir, 
as these grow well under a leafy canopy, and serve to 
strip the stems of the beech of superfluous branches, and 
to retain the moisture in the soil. 

The beech, however, is usually naturally reproduced, but 
for occasional planting, or for use as a hedge plant, a good 
stock in the nursery is exceedingly useful. 

If required for timber, they should be planted together 
somewhat closely, and to prevent lateral growth should be 
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kept close for some years. This should be attended to in Chap. III. 
the thicket stage^ if naturally reproduced. Timber! 

As a hedge plant the beech is invaluable^ but as such it 

will be fully considered under the head of " fences." hedge plant. 

The " mast " is an excellent food for pigs, and on Mastiner. 
commons where the beech grows, large herds are often fed. 
The ancient common-right of " masting " pigs was, and 
still is, a valuable interest, particularly in the case of 
common-rights in the Royal forests. 

There are several varieties suitable for ornamental Varieties, 
planting, the principal of which are : The purple beech 
(Fag. 8. purpurea), the copper beech {Fag. 8. cioprea), 
and the fern-leaved beech. 

The purple beech is a native of Germany, and it is 
from the seed of this that we have obtained the copper 
beech. The purple beech, pure, can only be obtained by 
grafting. 

The fern-leaved beech, too, is a pretty tree, but does not 
equal in magnificence the common variety. It, however, 
forms a contrast with other foliage, and can be recomniended 
for lawns and pleasure grounds. 

Grafting should be resorted to in all nurseries, so that a 
constant stock of ornamental trees may be at hand when 
wanted. 

30 to 32 cubic feet = 1 ton. Price and 

Value of beech, fi-om 6d. to Is. 6d. per cubic foot. ^'^'^^ ' 

The price of beech varies in accordance with quality and 
demand, but if of large girth and white in colour a full 
price can always be obtained. It is a heavy timber, but 
loses much weight in seasoning. 

The Hoese Chestnut {^sculus) ; Linnaean system, 
Heptaiidria monogynia. 

The Horse Chestnut {Msculus hippocastanum) is not a Horaa 
native of Great Britain. Its original habitat is doubtful, " ® " ' 
but it is supposed to have been introduced about the 
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sixteentli century from the Bast. It is one of our most 
beautiful flowering trees, and as such is grown ; its timber 
bearing no special value. 

It attains great size in good situations, throwing out 
long and drooping branches, often sweeping the ground; 
forming splendid shelter for deer and cattle. 

But a short time elapses between the first forming of the 
bud and the full expansion of the leaf and flower ; the full 
umbrageous head of the tree forming a great contrast to 
the surrounding trees, whose leaves take more time to burst 
through their covering. 

When in full flower it forms a lovely addition to the 
landscape, and the seed, which ripens early, is also very 
beautiful as it forces its way through its thorny cover ; 
forming not only a favourite toy for children, but a rich 
meal for deer. 
Propagation. It is readily propagated from seed. They may be sown 
any time in winter ; if the beds are 4ft. wide, one bushel of 
nuts will sow a bed 20yds. in length. The young plants are 
left in the seed-bed one year, when they are transplanted 
into nursery lines one foot apart, and one foot between the 
lines. When they have been two years in the lines they 
are ready for planting out permanently. Owing, however, 
to the fibrous nature of the roots, the chestnut may be 
planted out when it has attained considerable size, thus 
fitting it for parks and avenues. Owing to the plant 
maturing its young wood early, it is capable of standing 
frosts better than many other kinds. 

It should be protected when young from bite of 
cattle and deer, as the foliage is much relished by 
them. 

On rich loams this tree should never be forgotten, when 
laying out parks and woods, especially when in prominent 
situations; it should, however, in all cases form an outside 
tree. 

32 to 35 cubic feet (in the round state) = 1 ton. 
Price from 6d. to Is. per cubic foot. 



Weight and 
price. 
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Chap. III. 
Sect. 1. 

The Sweet Chestnut {Castanea) ; LinnEean system, ^' 

Monoecia polyandria. 

The SpanisL. Chestnut {Castanea vesca) derives its name Spanish 
from Kastanea, a city in Pontus, in Asia, of which locality " ®8™°*- 
it is a native. It is supposed to have been introduced into 
Europe by the Greeks 500 yegj'S b.c, and brought into 
England by the Romans. 

It is a highly ornamental tree both in foliage and fruit. 
It flowers in May and June and ripens its fruit in October. 
The flowers (that is, the male flowers) are long catkins, 
growing in bunches, the fruit or nut is inclosed in prickly 
husks, each husk inclosing three nuts. The nuts are fari- 
naceous and sweet, hence its name " sweet chestnut." In 
this country the fruit seldom ripens, or even attains full 
development, but in the south of Europe, particularly in 
Spain, it is a produce of importance, and is exported largely 
into England. 

The young wood, unlike the common chestnut, ripens 
late, and is, consequently, unable to withstand early frosts. 
When established, and for the first twelve years, it grows 
very rapidly, often three feet or more each year. The 
growth is often of a twisted or spiral form, which shows 
itself in the bark. In some cases this is most marked. 

The tree attains to a very great size, and almost fabulous 
measurements are given by various writers. The timber 
is very valuable, being hard and durable; it ranks with 
the oak for purposes where it is not exposed to weather, 
and may be used in its place when procurable. Unlike the 
oak, however, the timber is most valuable when young; 
when above sixty years of age and even earlier it becomes 
ring-shaken and brittle. It is supposed by some that the 
roof of Westminster Hall and the roofs of many of our old 
churches consist of this timber, but the probability is that 
they have mistaken it for that of the sessile-flowered oak. 
The tree not being a native, points to the impracticability 
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Sect. 1. 
Timber. 



Soil, 



Propagation. 



Price. 



Walnut, 



Treatment. 



of obtaining timber of such dimensions in remote ages. 
Tusser mentions tbe tree in his writings in 1512, but leads- 
US to suppose that it had been only recently introduced. 
It is valuable as an underwood plant, being a free grower 
from stools when " cut over." It will, however, be noticed 
as such in the chapter devoted to underwood. 

It thrives best on a sandy loam. Stiff clays and cold- 
bottomed lands are not suited to its full development. 
This marks it out as a suitable tree in poor soils unfit for 
the production of oak. 

English seeds, if procurable ripe, should be used for 
propagation, as those obtained from abroad, though much 
finer, are often kiln-dried before being exported. They 
may be sown in drills sixteen inches apart, and covered, 
with two inches of soil. They should be sown in April, as 
if sown in autumn the late frosts in spring often destroy 
the young plants. They are allowed to remain one or two 
years in the seed-beds, they are then transplanted, and 
when this is done they should be separated into sizes. 
Before being planted, also, the tap-roots should be cut off; 
this is highly important in all fruit-bearing trees. They 
should be left two years in the lines, when they will 
probably be about three feet high, and may then be finally 
planted out. If large trees are required for special 
purposes, they should be transplanted every two years, 
that their roots may become fibrous, being each time 
allowed more room. The price of young and well-grown 
boles may be stated at 2s. per cubic foot. 

The Walnut Tree {Juglans) ; Linnsean system, Monoecia 
poh/cmdria. 

The Common, or Royal Walnut {Juglans regia), is grown 
for its fruit, but is at the same time ornamental and useful 
as a timber tree. It is a native of Persia, and was intro- 
duced into this country about 300 years ago. Being a 
bond fide fruit tree, it should be grown as such, and con- 
sequently should be transplanted two or three times before 
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its final planting, taking care, as already stated, to cut off Cmap. HI. 

Sect. 1. 

Timber. 



the tap-root. When this is neglected, or when they are ^^ ' 



allowed to grow without attention, or from self-sown seed, 
the fruit seldom fills or ripens, and the tree will be tardy 
and late in growth. 

It flowers in May and ripens its fruit about October. Fruit. 
The seed is enveloped in a husk, but bursts from this when 
fully ripe. 

It is propagated from seed (fully developed nuts should Propagation, 
be selected), the treatment being very similar to that 
of the chestnuts. Sow in autumn, soon after gathering, 
and cover with two inches of earth. When the young 
plants appear, cover them with larch trimmings, or roughly 
litter, as they are easily injured by frosts. They should 
be left in the seed-bed until the following year, when 
the strongest plants may be transplanted into lines ; 
the weaker ones being left another year in . the seed- 
bed. At the end of the second year transplant again as 
already explained. 

The soil should be deep and dry, as the roots run deep. Soil. 
A strong loam is the best, but if dry it will thrive on a 
variety of soils. 

The timber is very useful, and a high price can be Usea of the 
obtained when old and well-matured. The heart-wood is "™''"- 
very hard and dark in colour, the sap-wood is white and of 
little value. It often yields a beautiful grain, especially 
near the bottom, and is much prized for purposes of high- 
class veneering ; but it is from the " burrs," caused by 
insect attack, that the most beautiful grain is obtained for 
veneering. The collection of these " burrs " in Western 
Asia is an industry of some importance. It is susceptible 
of a high polish. The roots also yield a beautiful grain. 
It is used for drawing-room furniture, pianos, and gun- 
stocks. A dye is extracted from the roots, and an oil from 
the nuts. 

There is not much demand for English grown walnut, Prioo. 
but from Is. to Is. 6d. per cubic foot may be obtained. 
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Chap. III. 
Timiber. The Poplae {PopuVws) ; Linnsean system, Dioeoia 
octandria. 

Poplars. The Poplar (Populus) is a deciduous tree. It is uni- 

sexual and dioecious, i.e., having but one sex upon each 
flower, and these upon different trees. It is a genus of 
many species, and each species possesses many varieties. 
Some of these are natives of Great Britain, but they are 
found more or less throughout the world. It is not 
necessary, however, to dwell upon any except those that 
are met with in this country, and that at the same time 
bear ornamental or commercial value. 

These are (1) the Black Poplar {Populus nigra), a free- 
growing and exceedingly ornamental tree. It grows 
rapidly in suitable soils, especially if near running water. 
A very fine specimen, blown down in the great gale of 
1894, measured fifty-five feet, timber length ; circumference 
at base, thirteen feet ; mean quarter girth, twenty-seven 
inches, yielding a cubic contents of about 280, feet. The 
age of the tree did not exceed ninety years. It is a tree of 
the first magnitude and should be grown on suitable soils. 

(2) White Poplar {Populus alba) or Abele-tree is another 
variety of the first magnitude. It attains large dimen- 
sions in a comparatively short period. The character of 
the tree, especially in its general outline, is similar to the 
Black Poplar. The leaves, however, are different. They 
are slightly palmate or quinquangular, dark glossy green 
on the upper surface, and white on the under surface, 
whereas the leaves of the black poplar are " cordate." 

(3) Aspen {Populus tremula) is another variety which 
grows to large dimensions. The general outline is similar 
to the foregoing, but the leaves on the same tree vary much 
and partake somewhat of the characteristics of the two 
fore-mentioned. 

The leaf stems of all poplars are flattened, but this is so 
iu a marked degree in the Aspen ; owing to this the leaves 
tremble with e^ery breath of the wind, hence the name. 
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As a nurse to more slow-growing trees, sucli as the oak, Chap. III. 
silver fir, and otliers, the poplar is invaluable, as it rapidly ^xMer 

grows to a size wliicli admits of its being utilised wlien it 

is necessary to cut it out. Neither is it by nature a tree 
that smothers, like some nurses do. 

This species grows best in deep, moist loams, but not SoUb, 
where there is stagnant water. On the banks of streams, 
if not too near to water, it grows to large dimensions. On 
thin hill land it will be found useless to plant it. 

The timber is white, soft, and loose in texture, but Uses, 
possesses valuable qualities ; it is used chiefly for railway 
brakes, packing cases, wheelwright's work, wheel-barrow 
and cart bottoms, church furniture, &o. 

The value per cubic foot may be stated at 6d. to 8d., Price, 
but the value to the grower lies in the fact that at least 
three times the amount of timber is formed than is the 
case in other trees. 

It is propagated chiefly by cuttings, though in its natural Propagation, 
state the white poplar seeds freely. These cuttings may be 
transplanted into nursery lines after the first year, and the 
second year they will be ready for planting out; though if 
desired they may be again transplanted. The propagation 
is exceedingly easy, and requires only ordinary care and 
attention. 

(4) The Lombardy Poplar {Populus fastigiata) is known 
by its straight, upright growth, hence its name, " brought 
±0 a point." As a timber tree it is of little value, but it 
deserves a place in ornamental planting. 

There are many other varieties, such as the Ontario 
Poplar [Pojpulus macrophylla) , the Grey Poplar {Populus 
canescens) , and others. 

The Biech (Betula) ; Linnsean system, Monoecia 
tetrandria. 

The Common Birch (Betula alba, Lin.) is a native of Birch, 
Crreat Britain and the high lands of Europe. It is exceed- 
ingly hardy, being found at high altitudes, often several 
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thousand feet above tlie level of the sea. It also thrives 
in northern latitudes, almost to the extreme limit of 
vegetation. 

In Scotland, it grows in coppices, glens, and ravines. It 
is able to resist drought, but will, nevertheless, grow on 
swampy soils ; it will also grow where fir plantations have 
been removed, and soon makes good cover under those 
circumstances. The birch is peculiar in this respect, as but 
few ligneous plants will grow where firs have been, owing 
to the peculiar exuviae from their roots. 

It ripens its seeds in September, and they are collected 
and placed in thin layers until dry, when they may be packed 
in casks or boxes until March, when they may be sown iu 
seed-beds. The best soil for this purpose is a friable peat. 
The seed should not be deeply covered; it may, in fact, 
be sown on the surface of the seed-bed and beaten in 
with a spade, or if the soil is light they may be trodden 
in, and may then be left. A bushel of seed will sow a 
bed four feet wide and thirty yards long. At a year old 
the plants will be six or eight inches high. If too thick 
they should be thinned, those taken out being planted 
into nursery lines. The others may be left for another 
year, being kept free from weeds. When two or three 
years old they may be planted out. 

Twigs of the birch are used for broom making, the 
larger stuff for hoops. The timber is white, with pink 
centre, and of loose texture. As a fuel it bears but little 
value, but the smoke it evolves is considered the best for 
drying herrings. Its bark is valuable, but cannot rank 
with oak ; for tanning fishing nets, however, it ranks high. 
As a charcoal it is much esteemed by gunpowder makers. 

In parks and ornamental planting it should be allowed a 
prominent place, as its delicate foliage and silvery bark 
give a very pretty and pleasing effect. 

There are many varieties, as the student will find if he 
visits the beautiful gardens at Kew. Among them we may 
mention the B. excelsa and B. papyracea, or paper birch. 
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The price of birch varies^ but from 4-d. to 6d. per cubic Chaf. III. 

Seot. 1. 
Timber. 



foot may be obtained ^^°'' ^■ 



The Alder {Almos) ; Linuaeau system, Moncecia Prioa. 

tetrandria. 

The Common Alder {Alnus glutinosa) is an aquatic tree. Alder. 
In moist situations it will attain considerable size, some- 
times a height of fifty or sixty feet, with a corresponding 
girth. It matures early, and, if not cut when maturity is 
reached, soon decays. As an ornamental tree it is not 
to be recommended. On low-lying and wet meadows it is 
useful, both as a profitable crop and a reclaimer, serving 
not only to dry the soil, but to add to its fertility by the 
fall of leaves. As a hedge plant it is valuable in swampy 
districts. As a nurse it is often useful, owing to its rapid 
growth. 

As a timber it may be sold for Is. to Is. 3d. per foot. It Price, 
is used by last-makers, turners, cabinet-makers, clog- Uses, 
makers, and by agriculturists for cart bottoms, handles 
to farm tools, &G., and in cotton and linen districts it is 
largely in demand for bobbin wood. In districts near the 
sea-shore it is used for fish barrels, being fit for this 
purpose when twenty years old. 

As the timber is very subject to the attack of insects, it Immersion 
is necessary to immerse it in water for two months after before *iise 
felling, first strippin-g off the bark, and if one bushel of 
lime is thrown into the water it will greatly assist the 
process. When thus treated it can be used for purposes 
for which it is otherwise unfitted, as this process hardens 
the grain. 

It is propagated from seed, which may be collected at Propagation, 
the end of October. The seeds are contained in a small 
cone. The cones should be placed in a dry room, about 
six inches thick, and constantly turned over until April, 
when they may be thrashed, sifted, and cleaned. They 
must then be moistened with warm water, only just off the 
«hill, and dried ; they are then ready for sowing. 
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Chap. III. Beds four feet wide may be prepared for the seeds in 
j^j^^; moist meadow land, being dug with a spade. The seed 

must be sown thickly and trodden in, it being quite 

unnecessary to cover them very carefully. 

By the autumn they will be nine or twelve inches high, 
when they may be planted into nursery lines. Here they 
may remain for one or two years, being kept free from 
weeds. At the end of this period they will be ready for 
planting permanently where required. 

By river sides, swamps, water-meadows, and in odd wet 
corners they may be advantageously grown. Plant four 
feet apart in rows, and give them fair" attention, as pruning 
and thinning must go together. But always keep a good 
head of leaf, and do not sacrifice a limb except when 
absolutely necessary. The thinnings can be sold for hoops, 
barrel staves, and fagots, and, as they advance in size, for 
other purposes. 
As a charcoal. Plantations of alder coppice are often sold by auction, 
when they are generally purchased by charcoal burners ; 
the charcoal being highly valued for the manufacture of 
gunpowder and for use in chemical works. 
As a dye. When cut young, dyes can bei extracted from the catkins 

and twigs. 

Prom the foregoing remarks it is clear that this tree 
possesses merits which by no means permit its being over- 
looked in the improvement of estates situated in fens or 
low-lying districts. 

The Lime Tree {Tilia) ; Linnsean system, Polyandria 
monogynia. 

Lime. The Common European Lime Tree {Tilia Europcea), 

sometimes called the Linden or Toil tree, is supposed by 
some to be a native, but it was probably introduced into 
this country about the sixteenth century from Germany, 
Eussia, and other parts of Europe. Many of the foreign 
trees now looked upon as natives were introduced about 
this period by enterprising planters. 
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The foliage of the tree is exceedingly beautiful and Ckap. HI. 
graceful. The leaves are entire and very umbrageous. It Kwijer' 

flowers very freely in July, yielding a pleasant scent and 

a great quantity of honey, and ripens its seeds in October. 
The seed-pods are in the form of small balls, hanging in 
clusters on delicate thread-like stalks. They may be sown 
in April, and their treatment is similar to that already 
discussed. When, however, purity is required, it is Propagation, 
necessary to propagate by layers, as this tree has a 
peculiar tendency to degenerate by hybridism. Layers 
always turn out the exact reproduction of the parent tree, 

The method of layering is very simple, and is practised 
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rig. VI. — Section showing method of propagation of lime {Tilia 
Europcea), 



in most nurseries. A young tree is cut over and allowed 
— as it readily will — ^to throw up young shoots from the 
stool. These are laid over in autumn or spring, and 
pegged down and covered with a mixture of fine mould, 
sand, and ashes. They soon take root, the lime being a 
soft-wooded tree, and at the end of the first year they may 
be separated from the parent stool, and planted out in 
nursery lines : (see Pig. VI.) 

The young plants may be transplanted once or twice to 
increase the root-fibre, and then be planted out where 
required. 
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Uses. 



It may, be prepared by repeated transplantings for 
ornamental planting in streets^ thoroughfares, parks, and 
pleasure grounds, when quite of a large size. 

It is used principally for avenues, but is also a beautiful 
park tree. 

For street planting in large towns it is perhaps one of 
the best trees. It is early, hardy, speedy in growth, and 
indifferent to lopping or cutting back; and is capable of 
training into arches, or other fantastic shapes. 

In such situations it is best to treat it artificially, and to 
keep it within bounds, as, if left to its natural instincts, it 
will soon become too umbrageous for limited spaces. The 
branches in early spring may be shortened back to another 
side branch, but, if possible, the cutting off of large limbs 
should be avoided. 

The timber is soft and white, sometimes yellowish. It is 
used for carving and fret-work, moulds for foundries, and 
model-making. The inner bark also forms an important 
item in the value of the tree, being used by gardeners for 
tying plants, making mats, &c. When the utilisation of 
this bark is intended, it is necessary to fell the tree in 
spring, when the sap is rising, in order that the bark may 
separate freely from the stem. But the collection of this 
is confined to Sweden and Russia, and is not practised in 
this country. The wood forms when burnt a charcoal 
useful for the manufacture of gunpowder. 



The Maple {Acer) ; Linnsean system, Polygamia 
monoecia. 
Sycamore. The great Maple or Sycamore [Acer psevdo-platanus) 

was introduced at an early period from the central parts 
of Europe. Whether it is a native of Britain or not is 
uncertain, but there seems to be no doubt that its cultiva- 
tion arose through imported plants. 

In form it is an exceedingly ornamental tree ; its leaves 
are lobed and palmate, its seeds samarous or winged, the 
clusters of which add to its beauty. The leaves are apt to 
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exude a sticky substance called honey-dew^ ■which retains Chap. III. 
the dust, and gives to the tree a dark and dull appearance. xMer 

What honey-dew is is still a matter of dispute. By some 

it is supposed to be a sweet exudation from the leaf; by °^^^' *^' 
others to be the deposit of aphides. It is, however, clear 
that tipon the leaves of the hop plant it does not show 
itself until after the presence of the fly. Whether, there- 
fore, the fly actually deposits the substance upon the leaf, 
or whether it punctures the leaf , so as to allow of the exit 
of a natural juice, still remains undecided. Notwith- 
standing this it is a lovely tree, and should find a place 
in all ornamental planting. It is well adapted to street 
planting, but for this purpose it does not equal the plane. 

As a timber tree it is valuable, especially in districts Uses, 
where there is a demand for soft, white wood. It grows 
rapidly, and may be profitably used when it reaches a 
quarter girth of nine inches. It is in demand for rollers 
of washing machines and mangles, wooden bowls and 
dishes, furniture, bobbins, turning, toy-making, ship-blocks, 
and many other purposes. The value greatly depends upon 
its colour ; if pure white it will fetch a high figure as a 
fancy wood, but if stained the value will be low. To secure 
this whiteness the trees should be felled in winter, and 
removed at once from the wood; as soon as possible they 
should be sawn into planks, and placed until seasoned in 
a dry place. Colour, too, is a sign of age; when young 
the wood is white; as age advances a pink and brown 
tinge is apparent towards the heart. 

It is propagated from seed, which is ripe in October. Propagation. 
It may be collected when ripe, and mixed with double the 
amount of sand, and kept until April, when it may be sown 
in seed-beds, as already described. The seeds may, if 
preferred, be sown in October immediately after gathering. 
After standing one year in the seed bed, the plants may 
be removed to nursery lines, where they should remain two 
years. This tree may also be grown from cuttings. It 
grows rapidly, and is therefore wisely selected where 
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Pruning. 



Price. 



Soil. 



Varieties. 



shelter and blinds are required. It is very umbrageous, 
and throws an impenetrable shade. 

The pruning chisel should be used sparingly, and if 
possible avoided altogether. If necessary, however, it 
should be confined to branches not exceeding two inches 
in diameter. If more than this, the branches should be 
shortened only. If pruned in early spring, the summer 
growth of the young wood being rapid, the wound soon 
heals. Be careful to cut close to the stem, as already 
described. 

If the wood is white, and the girth good, the demand 
will be brisk, and 2s. a cubic foot may be obtained. For 
stained or inferior samples the price will not exceed 8d. to 
Is. a cubic foot. In the North of England, for trees of 
large magnitude, that is, with a diameter of 18 inches and 
upwards, as much as 3s. 6d. a foot will sometimes be 
given. 

All the maple tribe prefer a reasonably sheltered situa- 
tion, a free, deep, loamy soil, and neither too wet nor too 
dry. They grow rapidly when established, and few failures 
will be found if the soil and site are wisely selected. 

There are many varieties of maples, and among them 
may be mentioned the common English maple {Acer, cam- 
pestris). This tree is usually found in hedge-rows, and 
seldom of large size. It possesses but little value. The 
sugar maple of Canada {A. saccharinum) is imported 
largely into this country for high-class cabinet work, and 
is known as the " bird's-eye maple." 

There are, too, many variegated varieties for ornamental 
planting, which are obtained by grafting on the common 
stem. 



Plane. 



The Plane Teee {Plaianus) ; Linnsean system, Moncecia 
polyandria. 

There are several varieties grown in this country, the 
P. orientalis and the P. acerifolia, or the Eastern and 
Western planes. 
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They are very similar in form and tabit and may be con- Chap. III. 

Sect. 1. 
Timber. 



sidered together. The former is more delicate in structure, ^^°^' ^ 



that is, of lighter foliage, owing to the leaves -being smaller 
and more deeply cut ; but not more delicate in constitution. 
The latter has the appearance of being more robust, and is 
more umbrageous. The fruit of the latter plane is similar 
to that of the Oriental plane in so far as it hangs like a 
beautiful tassel, but the tassels are larger and smoother. 
The bark of each, as in the case of the maple family, flakes 
off, leaving white and pale green spots upon the stem, 
which is both characteristic and beautiful. 

They may be propagated by seed. This should be Propagation, 
collected in November, and may be immediately sown in a 
well-prepared bed, or kept in the husk until the spring. 
They should be only lightly covered, and some light litter 
should be spread over the bed to protect the young plants 
from frost. The plants will come up in the spring, and 
after being in the seed-bed a year may be transplanted 
into nursery lines. Here they may remain for two years, 
when they may be again transplanted. If this is carefully 
attended to they may be finally planted out when of a 
large size. 

They may also be propagated by layers or cuttings, and, 
in fact, this plan is to be preferred to sowing. These 
methods have already been explained, so we will not say 
more than that layers and cuttings root freely. 

The plane is grown in England for ornamental purposes Economic 
only, and it is seldom the timber finds its way into the "^®^- 
market. It is not held in high estimation either in this 
country or elsewhere. It is similar in character to the 
sycamore, but not so white, except when quite young. It 
is, however, used for the same purposes. The same Pruning, 
remarks as were applied to the sycamore are applicable 
here. 

For street and town park planting the plane has no equal, street 
It thrives in the most smoky atmosphere, and in the most ^ *™"^- 
squalid districts of our large towns ; and in London many 

K 2 
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fine specimens are to be seen. It bears close branch- 
pruning like the lime, and may therefore be kept in sub- 
jection; but, as before stated, large limbs should not be 
cut off if it can be avoided. The plane of the London 
streets is chiefly the P. acerifoUa; but fine specimens of 
the P. orientalis are also seen. 

This tree thrives best on a light but deep soil, moist and 
cool, but not wet. On clays, especially if in cold and 
exposed situations, it will not thrive, and should not be 
planted. On sandy soils containing much vegetable 
matter and near running water it perhaps thrives best. 



8oiIa. 



Economic 
uses. 



The Willow {Salix) ; Linnsean system, Bioecia 
diandria. 

The Willow family consists of many species, but only a 
few can be classed as forest trees. Among these are the 
common white willow [Salix alba), the Bedford willow 
{Salix Russelliana), and the cracking willow {8. fragilis). 

In addition to these are the goat willow or sallow {S. 
caprea), the osier, varieties of the Salix vimmalis, and the 
ornamental or weeping varieties. 

The Common White Willow {Salix alba) is found over 
the whole of G-reat Britain and Ireland ; and, in fact, over 
the greater part of the northern hemisphere. 

This tree, from its light and airy foliage, so unlike any 
other of our timber trees, deserves a place in all parks where 
the soil is suitable to its development. The leaves of all the 
willows are very similar in shape. They are what are 
termed elliptic-lanceolate and serrated. In this case they 
are covered with fine silky hairs, which lie closely on the 
leaf, giving the white appearance to the foliage when 
moving in the wind which is so familiar to the eye of the 
lover of nature. 

It delights, like all its tribe, in deep moist soils, but will 
not thrive in wet or very dry land. 

When it reaches timber size it is valuable for many 
purposes. It does not easily split, and is therefore used for 
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cricket bats, the bottoms of carts, barrows, stone and coal Chap. hi. 
trucks, boat fenders, clog making, cliurcli chairs, and y*"*;^' 
such like. 

This tree should not be pruned, as, being very soft in Pruning, 
texture, the wound will not heal in time to prevent decay. 
Necessity for pruning should be avoided by careful manage- 
ment in the nursery. 

No tree is easier of propagation. AU that is required is Propagation, 
to make cuttings from the young wood and plant them in 
a moist bed in the spring, In the following autumn they 
may be planted out. Cuttings from older wood may be 
used, and, in fact, almost any piece of wood of whatever 
age or size will grow if planted. This plan, however, is 
not recommended. 

The Bedford and cracking willows need not be indi- 
vidually described. They are very similar to the common 
T^illow, except that the former has no hairs upon the leaf, 
and is more bold in outline. 

The S. cwprea, or goat willow, unlike the rest of the Goat willow, 
tribe, possesses roundish ovate leaves, pale green, and 
downy beneath. It is small, and seldom reaches timber 
dimensions. It is, however, a useful coppice plant, 
especially on moist soils. It will, however, grow fairly 
well on dry upland soils. It makes a valuable hop- 
pole, being light and durable. It is useful, too, for 
hurdle making, hoops, rods for orates, and such like 
purposes. 

In existing areas it may be propagated by layers, or it 
may be grown, like the others, from cuttings. On moist 
soils the cuttings may be planted where they are to remain, 
but if required on dry upland soils it will be best to pro- 
pagate them in the nursery. 

For embankments near water it is invaluable ; stakes For embank- 
taken from full-grown coppice plants driven into the ™™*^- 
ground and interlaced with branches of the same will 
take root and grow, and so form a barrier of great 
strength and durability. 
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Osier. 



Drainage. 



The timber is white, soft, and light, and is used for th& 
same purposes as the alder. 

The dwarf willow, or Osier {8aUx viminaUs and varieties) r 
bears a high value, as it yields an unusually large income 
to the owner. 

Plantations of these are found near rivers, for example, 
at Staines, Windsor, and other places near the Thames ; 
and many acres of marsh land now valueless might be 
made to yield a considerable annual income at a very 
moderate outlay 4* 

All that is required is to cut surface drains in such wet 
parts of a meadow as it may be considered advisable to 
plant ; such drain should be Hft. wide and deep enough to 
carry off the surface water, and 10ft. or 12ft. apart. If 
near the bank of a river it is well to cut the drains at an 
angle of, say, 67° with the flowing water. The water then 
is constantly changed, and does not become stagnant. 
Propagation. Then take cuttings from one-year-old shoots, about 14in.' 
long, and thrust them into the soil about two-thirds of 
their length. 

In well-managed osier beds the soil should be first 
trenched and cleaned, that is, rendered free from creeping 
rooted grasses, and then dug over each year in the autumn. 
This will be found to be of great benefit, especially when 
the beds are young. It is, too, a wise plan to dress with 
farm-yard manure at least once in two years. 

The plants should be 18in. from each other in lines, the 
lines being 2ft. or 2ft. 6in. apart, according to the demand 
in the district for basket or other sizes. In three years 
they will attain full growth, when they may be cut; after 
this they come to cut annually. The shoots should not be 
allowed to stand more than one year. 

They are tied in bundles, according to sizes, and sold to 
basket makers. ^ 



CultlTation. 



Uses. 



* The planting of osier beds will be found as one of the improvements in 
Part 1, Schedule 1, of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1900. j 
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Ornamental yarieties, and weeping willows, are propa- Chap. III. 
ted by- 
varieties. 



gated by grafting on the stem of one of tlie common T^mier 



Weeping 
The Elder {Sambucus nigra) . 

There are several species of this tree, but it will be Elder, 
only necessary to consider the common elder {S. nigra) . 

It is a native of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By nature it 
is more of a bush than a tree ; but, as the stem when fully 
grown possesses a special value, we have considered it best 
to include it in the list of timber and timber-like trees. 

It produces in June large clusters of creamy white Medicinal and 
flowers, produced in terminal cymes, and these in their ° *' "^*°' 
turn, in the autumn, yield large masses of black berries. 
It is by no means a desirable plant to have near a 
dwelling, having little beauty, and emitting a sickening 
odour when in flower. As a medicinal plant it has various 
uses j the flowers are used for the manufacture of lotions 
and ointments, and are also convertible into a kind of 
wine. When dry they can be used as a tea, which is very 
debilitating in its effects, producing great perspiration. 
The inner bark is an active cathartic, and from the berry 
is made the well-known elder wine, so much prized with 
chestnuts round the village Christmas firesides. 

In bleak situations, and near the sea, it forms a very 
useful shelter ; the points of the branches become injured 
by the wind and salt air, but they throw out fresh lateral 
shoots, and so become thicker and more dense, thus 
turning what might be a disadvantage into an actual 
benefit. 

The growth of the young plants is very rapid on suitable 
soil ; the young shoots will sometimes attain a growth of 
5ft. in one summer. 

As a hedge plant it is useless, and in fact, when present Uaefnl for 
in any old hedge, it will be best to exterminate it by grub- ^'i*^*^'- 
bing. As a shelter, however, round young plantations, it 
is valuable. 
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It is propagated readily by cuttings. Take the new 
growth, and cut into lengths 1ft. or 14in., leaving a bud 
at the bottom and at the top ; and plant them any time 
from November to March, in lines 1ft. apart, and at a 
distance of 9in. from each other in the lines ; when a year 
old they may be planted out. 

When young the stem contains a large pith, which, 
however, as the plant advances in age, disappears. When 
old the wood is yellow and glossy, and will take a fine 
pohsh. It is used for the manufacture of mathematical 
iustruments and shoemakers' pegs. 

With all these merits, however, it is a plant but little 
grown, and may be deemed a weed amongst trees and 
shrubs. 

There are a few ornamental varieties, among which are 
the golden and scarlet-berried, which should be allowed a 
place in pleasure grounds. 



The Hoenbeam [Garpiniis) ; Linnsean system, Monoscia 
polyandria. 

The Common Hornbeam {Carpinus hetulus) is a native 
of England, Ireland, southern parts of Scotland, Central 
Europe, and Western Asia. Though not grown largely in 
England, it is a useful and saleable tree when found. 
That it is so seldom found as a timber tree is owing to the 
indifference of landowners in all things relating to forestry 
rather than to the want of good qualities in the tree. It 
is usually found as a hedge-rotv plant, or as a stunted, 
ill-grown tree in wild and neglected woodlands. It is 
capable, however, upon clays and clay loams, of attaining 
to large girth and height, and may rank among our best 
timber trees. We have seen fine specimens of this tree, 
and therefore write from experience. 

By many who are not acquainted with the tree it is taken 
to be a species of beech, which in some respects it certainly 
resembles; but to the more experienced eye this resem- 
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blance is transitory. The leaves in shape are somewhat jChap. III. 
similar^ but are more deeply serrated in the edge^ and Timber 

plaited or ribbed on the surface. The seed, too, is totally 

different to the mast of the beech, having a flat, three- 
lobed, leafy appendage attached.to it, and hanging in lax 
■catkins. 

The wood is white and exceedingly hard and cross- Usee, 
grained, and is used by brewers for cog-wheels, and for 
purposes where wooden gear is preferred to iron. It is 
used by rural wheelwrights when procurable ; for flrewood- 
the heat from it being intense. 

In seasoning it shrinks very much and rapidly, so that 
it is necessary to nail strips of wood on each plank as soon 
as sawn, and to keep it in a dry and airy place. 

It is grown from seed, which ripens readily in England, Propagation, 
and early, for it may be collected and sown in October. 
It will lie dormant for some time, in the bed; but when 
one year old the plants may be planted out in nursery 
lines, and be allowed to remain there for two years. 

We have now described those deciduous trees which are 
usually found in English woodlands, and which possess 
economic qualities. There are, of course, many more 
which Mre met with, and many varieties of those already 
described; but there seems no necessity to carry our 
readers beyond the region of practical forestry, for beyond 
this we are apt to trespass on the property of the land- 
scape gardener. 

We would not, however, for one moment wish to deprive 
the forester of the beauty which attaches to his magnificent 
calling, but impress upon him the advantages to be gained 
by growing such trees as confer not only an economic value 
upon his woods, but • those which add to the capital value 
of the estate by their presence rather than by their 
removal. 

We will, therefore, content ourselves by enumerating 
those trees which should be planted among others for the 
sake of scenic effect. Nevertheless there are districts 
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Timhtr. siderable market value. 

The Tulip-tree {Liriodendron tulipifera), one of the 

great magnolia family and a native of North America^ 
is a tree of great beauty. It must, however, stand alone^ 
so that the beautiful foliage may be unimpaired. The 
leaves are peculiar, unlike any other seen in this country, 
similar to the plane in colour and texture, but with the 
centre lobe cut straight across. On young wood these 
leaves sometimes attain great dimensions, for we have 
ourselves measured one and found it to contain nearly 
100 square inches on the surface. The tree flowers in 
Propagation. July, which further adds to the beauty. It may be pro- 
pagated by cuttings. 

It should be planted in a sheltered situation in a dry 
loam, but not crowded among other trees. 

The Mountain Ash {Pyrus aucwparia), perhaps better 
known as the Rowan-tree, should not be forgotten on poor 
soil and exposed situations. It is beautiful in foliage, 
flower, and berry. It has, too, an economic value, 
especially in the linen and cotton districts. 

It is propagated by seed, which, however, must be 
gathered immediately it is ripe, as birds are very fond of 
it, and will leave none if not protected. When collected 
the seed must be treated like the hawthorn-seed, as will 
be hereafter explained. It may also be propagated by 
cuttings. 

The Common Laburnum [Cytisus laburnum) is too well 
known to require a place here. Its hardiness and 
beauty, however, stamp it at once as a tree adapted to 
the sides of roads, margins of plantations, and pleasure 
grounds. No plant is more easily propagated, either 
from seed or cuttings ; therefore the forester should b© 
well supplied, and able to place a tree here and there 
where effect is desired. When of large size the wood is 
very valuable for turning purposes, and will fetch a high 
figure. 
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The False Acacia or Locust tree [Rohinia pseudo acacia) Ckap. III. 
is worthy of a place in the landscape. Its foliage is light TM>er. 

and pretty, and forms a contrast to the more massive 

foliage of our forest trees. It is a native of North 
America, where it reaches a great size under favourable 
conditions. It thrives best on a dry and light loam. It 
is readily propagated by imported seed, or it may be taken 
from suckers, or grown from cuttings ; but the few that 
will be required had better be bought from a nurseryman. 

The Common Hawthorn {Gratsegus oxyacantha) may be 
considered as a tree or a hedge-plant. In this country 
it seldom rises above the latter ; but in Ireland we have 
known it reach a saleable size. It is, however, a beautiful 
plant, especially in May and June, when its lovely blossoms 
delight all true lovers of nature. Seen in its full massive 
beauty it is " a thing of beauty " not surpassed perhaps in 
our wild flora. 

It is found in most parts of Europe, as well as in Western 
Asia, and in all parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The wood of the common hawthorn is hard and capable Uses. 
of taking a good polish, but there is little or no demand 
for it, except in the cotton and linen districts, where it is 
used for bobbins. 

Its use in this country is as a hedge-plant, and for this 
purpose it has no equal. If planted with care in well- 
prepared soils, it will, in a few years, make an impenetrable 
barrier against all kinds of stock. Success, however, will 
greatly depend on management. (See Fences, post.) 

This tree is propagated by seed, or haws, as they are Propagation, 
termed. The haws, which are often abundant, are ripe 
and ready for gathering in October and November. This 
may be done by boys at a price per bushel. 

When gathered they are delivered to the nurseryman,, 
who will mix them with sand or fine sifted mould, about 
equal in bulk to the haws. They should be pitted in the 
open air — say two feet in depth and three or four feet 
broad at the base; and, to prevent heating during the. 
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decomposition of the pulp^ they should be turned every 
two or three weeks. They should lie in this heap for 
fifteen or sixteen months, and should then be sifted and 
prepared for sowing. 

They should be sown in February or March in beds three 
feet and a half wide, in which the mould has been well 
prepared. The mould should be light, and, if not naturally 
so, should be rendered light by addition of sand. The 
sowing should be regular and uniform, at least a square 
inch being allowed to each seed, and the whole be covered 
with not less than half an inch of mould. They should 
stand one or two years in the seed-bed, when they may be 
planted into nursery lines two or three inches plant from 
plant, and twelve inches apart. The strongest plants will 
be ready for finally planting out in one year, and the whole 
in two years, from this period. If there is an overstock in 
the nursery the plants should be cut back until required. 

The coloured varieties are propagated by budding or 
grafting on the stocks of the common thorn. This may be 
done by the young men in the nursery about the month of 
May or June. It is well to have a good stock of these in 
hand, as they are always beautiful . 



SECTION II. 

The Conifee^, or Cone-bearing Trees j their 
Propagation, Treatment, and Uses. 

In addition to the deciduous timber trees which we have 
just considered, we have to speak of another and important 
class of trees — most important indeed in this particular, 
that it is the class which will, perhaps more than any 
other, force itself upon the attention of the land agent. 
We allude to the " Ooniferse," or cone-bearing trees, a 
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natural order containing many genera. The most impor- Chap. III. 
tant are the Larix or Larch, the Firms or Pines, the Picea Qoy^%garvng 
or Spruce, and the Abies or Firs ; and in this order we will Trees. 
consider them. 

The Larch {Larix Europoea) , — This tree belongs to the Laroh. 
natural order Ooniferas, and is the only one of the tribe 
that is deciduous. 

It is a native of the French and Swiss Alps, Apennines, 
and Tyrol, and was introduced into England early in the 
seventeenth century. 

It rejoices in open, but flourishes in all situations, 
whether high or low, provided it can have air and light 
and a dry sub-soil. The roots ramify near the surface, 
but it cannot live with stagnant water beneath. On 
hillsides or near running streams it reaches, perhaps, to its 
greatest dimensions. It is a monoecious plant, bearing its 
pistils and stamens in different flowers on the same tree, as 
already explained. 

In Scotland it attains maturity earlier than in England, 
and is more hardy, owing to the situation being more in 
conformity with its natural tastes. 

It blossoms early, and in spring forms, with its light 
green leaves or spines and its brilliant vermilion flowers 
or young cones, a beautiful object ; forming a striking 
contrast to the surrounding trees, still enshrouded in their 
winter garb ; and the contrast, though different in kind, is 
scarcely lessened as the season advances and the tree 
attains full development of foliage. 

The cones for purposes of propagation should be care- Treatment of 
fully selected from well-grown and healthy trees. They 
are collected at the latter end of winter, and the seed is 
extracted from the cones by various processes. 

The most approved method is to lay the cones on a 
timber kiln about six inches deep, and expose them to 
a heat of 100° Pahr., turning them twice or three times 
with a shovel. Ten hours ought to be sufficient to attain 
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Chap. III. tlie object if tlie temperature has been carefully kept up ; 

O^ltJriMg if ^°*^ ^ ^°^g®^' P^^i°^ ^11 ^^ required. 

Trees. The heat will not separate the seed from the cone : when 

drjj they must be taken from the kiln and threshed^ and 
then dressed with ordinary fanners. 

Price of seed. The cost of this process may be reckoned at 3c?. per lb., 
and the usual price of seed is Is. to 1«. &d. per lb. 

Propftgation. The Seed should be sown in April, in a light sandy soil,, 
and covered to the depth of a quarter of an inch. One 
pound of seed will suffice for a bed of four square yards. 
The soil in which they are sown should not be dressed 
with any manure, but a soil- from which a crop has been 
taken, and which has been manured for that purpose, will 
probably be beneficial. 

The young plants will appear in about three weeks. 
Weed them carefully and protect with branches from 
frosts. They will be six or eight inches high in September. 
If too thick, they must be thinned, and those taken out 
should be planted in rows about fifteen inches apart. 
They should not be allowed to remain in the seed-bed 
more than two years. If strong plants are required, they 
should be transplanted into rows and allowed to remain 
one or two years, as may be necessary, according to the 
purpose required. For moorland they may be taken direct 
from a two-year-old seed-bed, but for more open and 
exposed situations they should be taken from lines of two 
years' standing. 

Price of young They are sold from the seed-bed for transplanting into 

plants. rows at from 3s. to 5s. per thousand, and from the lines at 

from 8s. to 10s. per thousand. 

Methods of While in nursery lines, they must be kept carefully hoed 

planting. ^^^ £j.gg f yom weeds, and they will in two years reach from 
two feet to three feet in height. On moorland, when 
taken from a seed-bed, they are generally planted in the 
"notch." A man goes forward with a spade and makes 
a cut, lifting slightly with a second cut at right angles 
so that an opening is formed at the junction, a woman or 
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■child following witli the young plant and inserting it in Chap. III. 
the opening. The man then treads it down, and passes on coneiear'ina 
to the next. This is a cheap and speedy process. In more Treet. 
exposed situations^ and for large plants^ holeing must be 
resorted to^ and if this is done a few weeks before plant- 
ings to ameKorate the soil, it will be found beneficial, 
except when planting recently drained clays, when the 
holeing and planting should follow each other immediately- 

This process is conducted by a gang of men. The fore- 
man goes forward marking with his spade, or, what is still 
better, a "beck" or mattock, the spot where the holes are 
required, the next set following and forking, and the next 
with spades to complete the holes. Before planting, the 
trees are laid out by the foreman, placing here and there a 
hardwood tree or ornamental pine, and the men following, 
plant and tread them in. It is necessary sometimes to cut 
and clear the grass and undergrowth, and great growth 
sometimes results from this course, but in very exposed 
situations the undergrowth often acts as a shelter, and 
m.ay be safely left. The following year it will be wise to Fill up gaps, 
look over the plantations and fill up gaps, selecting strong 
plants for the purpose. 

Larch, if planted for timber purposes^ should be four Distances, 
ieet apart, if for hop-poles, three feet apart. 

The larch flourishes in almost all soils, except when the Diseases of 
subsoil is wet, as already stated. When in low and damp 
situations it is subject to the attack of insects, the chief 
being the larch aphis, or bug — Chermes laricis : (See 
Manual of Injurious Insects, by B. A. Ormerod, p. 192.) 
Healthy plantations, open and exposed, seldom suffer 
from this pest. For those plantations attacked there is 
no remedy except by such acts as will serve to promote 
the more rapid growth of the trees. They suffer most after 
early frosts when the leaves or spines die, leaving little 
for the insect to feed upon, when it attacks vigorously the 
buds, and thus causes decay and death. If the attack 
takes place in the nursery it may be treated to some 
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Chap. III. extent^ both witli a view to prevention and remedy; but it 
Cone-bearing ^^ otherwise in the plantation. It is also subject to another 
Trees. disease called "rot." This often shows itself in planta- 
tions which have been planted on undrained land^ or on 
ground from which trees have been recently removed. It 
is also caused by too close planting and subsequent over- 
crowdings from neglect of regular and judicious thinning. 
This form of disease produces a hollow stem, engendered 
by the decay of the tap root, and is consequently called 
by some " pumping," owing to the pipe-like form of the 
diseased tree. Another disease, common on poor lands, 
or lands unsuitable to a rapid development of wood, is 
canker. This shows itself in crowded plantations, but 
seldom on isolated trees of vigorous growth, possessed of 
a large surface of foliage. 

This disease we have found prevalent on the poor 
chalk soils and in damp, low-lying bottoms. It is caused 
by the fungus, Peziza Wilhommii. The spores of this 
fungus are deposited on wounds and frost cracks, the 
mycelium penetrates the structure and causes disorganisa- 
tion of the tissties. The growth of wood annually fails to 
cover this wounded surface, and by degrees a cavity is 
formed, from which exudes turpentine and watery matter, 
causing the black blotches so well known in our larch 
plantations. The fungus is a white cup with yellow centre, 
exceedingly minute, but still visible to the naked eye, and 
in extreme cases is found over the whole tree or trees of a 
plantation. It is a parasitic fungus, and attacks young 
bark only, so that it is young plantations which are subject 
to its ravages. Although the spores will germinate on 
healthy trees, they seem to thrive best on those weakened 
by overcrowding or when attacked by the larch aphis. 

We have known trees after thinning gradually recover 
from this disease, but when felled years after the timber 
has been found faulty and untrustworthy. 

The correct course for the forester to pursue is to prevent 
the attack by judicious management in the early stages of 
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growth ; but^ should it occur, he should immediately com- Chap. III. 
mence a judicious thinning to give more light and air. Con^-bearina 

The plantations should be judiciously thinned, but this Trees. 
will hardly be required for ten years, except in soils where xhinnin"-. 
an unusual growth is obtained, and this only when close 
planting is resorted to. When four feet apart, a longer 
period may elapse before the woodman's axe is heard 
within the limits of the plantations. 

When thianing, the decayed, injured, or ill-grown trees Thinning of 
should be removed, leaving those of good growth for P^™***^°°^- 
timber. The lower branches of those left should be broken 
off with the back of the axe or billhook, or a stick ; by no 
means cut them if it can be avoided. When the trees are 
feUed they must be dragged out to the nearest ride or 
roadway, and there trimmed, the trimmings being tied into 
fagots for brick-burning or other purposes, or burnt on 
the spot, the poles being laid in lengths for hop-poles or 
for whatever purpose they may be required. Larch hop- 
poles are still valuable ; we have obtained in the wood 20s. 
per hundred for mixed poles from 12 to 16 feet long. 
Although there is still a demand for hop-poles, the new 
plan of growing the hops on string has raised a demand 
for poles of larger size as standards for the permanent 
wire net work. The expense of such thinning may be 
covered by the fagots, provided they can be sold for four 
shillings or five shillings per hundred. 

After this first thinning they may be left for another 
term of ten years or so ; they may then be sold at prices 
ranging from 4Z. to 7Z. per hundred trees ; and in twenty 
to thirty years they may attain in good soil to timber size, 
and sell for Is. per cubic foot. In this condition they 
become valuable timber; none perhaps more universally 
valuable is grown in Great Britain. For estate purposes it 
is almost necessary, and for the economical working of an 
estate it is unsurpassed. It is used for all kinds of roofing UseB. 
timber, beams and king-posts, for rafters, plates, battens, 
puncheons, boards, joists, posts and rails, gates, and other 
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purposes too numerous to mention. It is easily con- 
verted, and may be used seasoned or unseasoned. Its hark 
is also used in some districts for tanning, but it is bulky, 
contains but little tannic acid, and is sold for about lialf 
the price of oak bark. Venice turpentine is extracted from 
it, and becomes, on the Continent, an export of some 
importance. For this purpose a full-grown tree is selected, 
and pierced to the centre with an auger, a tube is placed 
in the hole, and the turpentine collected in troughs, the 
only preparation needed being straining through a hair- 
cloth. Seven or eight pounds yearly is considered a fair 
yield, and this will continue sometimes for fifty. years. 
The run takes place from May to September. After this, 
of course, the timber bears no value. 

The larch also bears a value as a reclaimer of waste 
lands J the deposit formed by the fall of spines is exceed- 
ingly rich, and, when exposed to atmospheric influence, 
becomes a most fruitful soil. Land comparatively useless 
when planted, will, after- the lapse of years, when the 
trees hare been removed, bear a high agricultural 
value. It has been estimated that some of the poor 
land in Hampshire, planted many years ago with larch, 
has yielded an average annual return from date of 
planting three times the amount of its original rental 
value, and this after making fair allowance for labour and 
planting, compound interest on capital, and cost of final 
realisation. 

Planting of larch has, in fact, become a matter of 
national importance ; and those landlords who plant large 
areas of poor land with larch and other fir confer not only 
an early benefit upon themselves, but upon their suc- 
cessors, and upon their country generally. 

Weight of Larch, in the round state, 30 to 33 cubic feet =: 1 ton. 
Price of Larch lOd. to Is. per cubic foot. 



Scotch fir. 



Scotch Fie {Pinus sylvestris). — This genus is perhaps 
the most valuable of all ligneous plants, and includes many 
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species. Lite the larch it belongs to the coniferEe. It is Chap. hi. 
a native of Europe, Asia, and America, and is valuahle for oonTbewrin 
its timber and resin-producing qualities. But the only one Trees. 
of the genus which it is necessary to consider fully is the 
well-known Scotch fir [Pinus sylvestris), that being the 
only species grown largely in Great Britain. 

We find this species throughout the kingdom, mostly Its labitat. 
in high situations and on soils of a poor character. It 
delights in poor sandy soil, but will thrive well in rich land 
if high and dry. As a shelter, under these circumstances, 
there is no more useful tree, its growth being rapid and 
formal. As it advances in age the lower branches die 
away, leaving a bare but picturesque stem of a rich sienna 
colour, contrasting very beautifully with its blue green 
foliage. Where the birch grows, naturally, the Scotch fir 
seems to thrive, and this may be borne in mind when 
arranging plantations on waste lands. 

The treatment is similar in almost all respects to the Treatment. 
larch, and it is planted under very much the same cir- 
cumstances. Acres, however, are often planted from 
ignorance of the surpassing value of the latter. The larch 
is valuable from its first thinning until attaining maturity. 
The Scotch fir is valuable only when maturity is arrived at. 
It is monoecious, and flowers in May and June, but does 
not ripen its cones the same year. To separate the seed. Preparation of 
the same process is resorted to as described already with ^ ' 
reference to larch, with the exception that greater heat 
is required for the first few hours. When the cones have 
been collected immediately on becoming ripe, a heat of 
110° Fahr. may be applied; when, however, they have 
been exposed to the heat of the sun, a temperature of 100° 
Fahr. will be sufficient. It is well to lay some boards on 
the floor of the kiln about one inch apart, so that the 
seed escaping when the cones are turned may be collected. 
They should be allowed to cool before being turned, the 
heat being again applied for a few hours, when they may 
be finally turned and sifted. The seed should then be 
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soaked for a wMle in water to separate the husk. It 
should be sown in April. The seed-bed should be light 
and sandy, and the seed covered about a quarter or 
half an inch with fine mould and protected from birds. 
Weeding and thinning must, of course, be attended to, and 
those that are thinned out may be placed in nursery lines. 
They will be fit for use according to the situations for 
which they are required, either as two years' seedlings or 
two-year-old seedlings which have been once or twice 
transplanted, and they will range in price from 3s. 6d. 
to 12s. per 1000. 

The best plan is for the forester to purchase his seedlings 
from a well-known nurseryman, and to plant them in lines 
in his nursery. By frequent transplanting he can so 
develop the root fibre as to fit them for planting out when 
of considerable size. 

It is highly necessary to secure seed from districts where 
the tree is known to attain a healthy growth. That 
obtained from Highland forests is the best. Individual 
trees also vary much in quality, even where growing close 
together ; some being red and hard, and others white and 
soft ; if, therefore, cones from the former can be collected, 
the opportunity should not be neglected. The careful 
selection of seeds is the more necessary from the natural 
inclination of this class of tree to degenerate. 

The use to which the timber is applied varies, of course, 
in accordance with its age. When young it bears but 
little value, being liable to early decay. It is used, how- 
ever, for pit-props, paling, staves, and laths. As timber 
it is used as deals for boarding and ordinary carpenter's 
work, and its price in the round may be estimated at from 
4id. to 6d. per cubic foot. These remarks do not, of course, 
apply to certain districts where the tree reaches great 
dimensions, as under these circumstances a much higher 
value will be obtained. Such exceptional size is only 
obtained, however, in a few high situations in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and on northern slopes.. 
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It may be remarked that this is the only species of the Chap. m. 
pine tribe indigenous to Great Britain. Conttaring 



Weight of Scots Pine, in the rough state, 30 to 33 cubic 
feet = 1 ton. 



Trees. 



There are many other species of the pine grown in this 
country, but chiefly for ornamental purposes. Amongst 
them may be mentioned the following : Finns •pinaster, 
Cluster pine ; P. Austriaca, Austrian pine ; P. Strohus, 
Weymouth pine ; P. insignis, the remarkable pine. 

It is not necessary to write fully upon these species, nor 
to treat them individually. Though they differ materially 
iu appearance, in habit, and in general character, their 
propagation and after treatment is very similar; with 
perhaps this exception, that, except the Austrian pine, they 
all require to be raised in a frame. It is, however, best to 
purchase all these varieties from nurserymen who make it 
their business to raise them ; and to encourage root-fibre, 
and fit them for the new situation in the home nursery. 

As ornamental trees this gepus, perhaps, possesses a 
greater number of favourite varieties than any other. It 
has become a habit to call exotic varieties ornamental, and 
the phrase is often misapplied ; for our well-known species 
are often the most beautiful. Whether they are ornamental 
or not depends upon their luxuriant growth. Too often 
they are miserable specimens of noble trees, from ignorance 
of their habits and requirements, and from neglect. 

It will suffice here to say that, to obtain beautiful 
specimens, care must be taken, to select well-grown and 
perfect trees, with a large quantity of root-fibre ; to suit 
the trees to the soil; and to plant with great care in 
carefully prepared mould. Also to sufficiently protect by 
shelter without smothering ; for it must not be forgotten 
that lateral branches are essential both for beauty and 
development of wood. 

The only two which we shall specially refer to are the Pinaster. 
piiaaster and the Austrian pines. The former should be 
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selected when sandy and exposed tracts are to be planted, 
not witli a view to future timber, but as a shelter for other 
more useful varieties. It thrives in loose sandy soil, and 
loves air and light. It throws down a long tap root, and 
the lateral roots throw down -also along their course a 
series of tap roots, thereby forming a kind of natural claw, 
which not only enables them to cling tenaciously to the 
sand, but to derive nourishment and moisture from the 
subsoil. This tree has been largely planted in the 
" Landes " of Western France with most successful results. 
In addition to its timber-producing qualities, it yields a 
large quantity of turpentine, and the method of collection 
may be seen in the Museum (No. III.) at Kew. 

The Austrian pine is, perhaps, more useful than the 
pinaster, for it is catholic in its tastes, very umbrageous 
even in old age, very dense and massive. It grows rapidly 
in sandy soil, and soon makes a most complete shelter. 
There is no pine better fitted for protecting young planta- 
tions. It is best to plant well-grown trees five feet apart, 
and to alternate the rows. By this means a complete pro- 
tection is afforded in the most exposed sites. In passing 
we may mention the Weymouth pine as suitable for timber 
purposes in sheltered and moist situations. 

It may interest students to know that all the pines have 
needle-like leaves in sheathes of two, three, or five, and 
cones with persistent scales. In endeavouring to identify 
specimens these characteristics must be noted. 



Common 
spruce. 



Its habitat. 



The Common or Nobwat Speuce {Picea excelsa) . — There 
are several species of the genus to which the common or 
Norway spruce belongs, but it is the only one which we 
need specially consider. 

It is a native of Northern Europe, also of Asia and 
America. It is not indigenous to Great Britain, but was 
introduced, it is supposed, about the fifteenth century, the 
exact period is, however, unknown. Although it grows in 
high and exposed situations, it reaches great size only in 
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low moist bottoms. It is the most lofty tree in Europe^ Chap. in. 
sometimes readiing a height of 150 or 170 feet. It Q^^^'g^^ 
blossoms in May and June and ripens its cones in the Trees. 
following autumn. The cones are pendent and persistent^ 
and form a beautiful feature in the tree. 

When ripe the seeds separate readily from the cone, no Preparationof 
artificial heat being required. 

The roots of this tree are very fibrous and ramify near Treatment of 
the surface J it is therefore treated somewhat differently to 
other conifers. The young plants should be left two years 
in the seed-bed, and if not too thick may be even left 
three years before being transplanted into lines. But this 
treatment is scarcely suited to any other of the tribe. 

For planting in moorland, two years' seedlings once 
transplanted are the best. By being transplanted they 
become hardier, but do not increase much in size. 

When transplanted for use as above, they may be 
planted in rows nine or ten inches apart and three inches 
between the plants. 

If they are to remain two years in the lines, they should 
be one foot apart and four inches between the plants. 

Nurserymen sometimes plant closer, and remove every 
other line as time progresses. 

For plantation purposes, two or three years' transplanted 
plants are best ; i.e., plants which have been taken up and 
replanted twice or three times. They are very fibrous and 
bear removal well. 

The spruce will not thrive in dry and exposed nurseries. Nursery soU. 
They require in their early growth a soil with a large 
quantity of vegetable mould, deep and moist. The best of 
all is a peaty soil or chocolate loam. 

Owing to their lower branches retaining foliage, they TTseful as 
form an excellent shelter, and are therefore useful as ""'^^«^- 
nurses. They are, by their lateral development and re- 
tention of foliage, well adapted to cleaning the stems of 
deciduous trees, and the French recommend them in the 
case of beeches, where the soil suits them. It must be 
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borne in mind tliat the spruce will grow on poor and 
exposed soil sufficiently for nursing purposeSj although 
they will not reach full development under these 
Conditions. 

If required for timber purposes, they should be planted 
close together, so that the lower branches may _decay and 
fall off, as the spruce should never be pruned if it can 
be avoided. By this method the timber is obtained free 
from knots. Although the knife and saw should never 
be used when avoidable, it must be remembered that the 
branches are very tough, and even if rotten do not readily 
break off, so that they may have to be cut ; if this is the 
case the cut should be close to the stem. The thinnings 
may be used for pit-props, and when further advanced for 
scaffold poles and sleepers ; some of the best may be used 
for the masts of small vessels, and, when full growth is 
reached, for planks. The timber is soft and white and of 
fine grain. It does not, however, reach a high figure ; 
when fully grown 4c?. to 6d. per foot is the full value. 

Some magnificent specimens of this tree, and also of 
Jarch, Scotch, and silver fir, are to be seen in Windsor 
Park, near Virginia Water. 

They grow slowly until they become fully established, 
when their growth is rapid, and on good moist soils they 
attain a great height and girth in a few years. 

Prom this tree is obtained the Burgundy pitch. This 
substance is the congealed sap, melted and clarified by 
boiling in water. 

The tree should, where circumstances are favourable, 
take its place to some extent in all plantations and game 
covers; where, however, ornament is required, it should 
form the outside lines. It is seldom that it can be 
recommended as a timber tree, as the larch will grow under 
similar circumstances and come earlier to a profitable 
maturity. 

It is best adapted to belts, park circles, and shrubberies, 
and as a shelter it is both massive and beautiful. 
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Amongst the species suitable for ornament are th.e Chap. ni. 
P. Canadensis, hemlock spruce ; P. Alhertiana, Cali- (jonThearmq 
fornian hemlock spruce ; P. alba, white spruce ; P. nigra, Trees. 
black spruce ; P. Menziesii, Menzies' spruce fir ; and yarfeties 
P. Smithiana, the Himalayan spruce fir^ and others. 

It is unnecessary to say more than that these are all 
adapted to ornamental planting on soils suitable to their 
development. 

The Common Silvee Fir {Abies pedinata) . — This is one silver fir. 
of the most ornamental and useful of the coniferae. It is a 
native of Europe, Asia, and America, and the northern 
parts of Africa. In the Black Forest and in the glens of 
Germany it attains great size. 

It was introduced into England about the year 1600, 
and has now become a tree of some importance. 

It is very similar, in many respects, to the spruce, but 
the foliage is darker and more lustrous or metallic ; 
the cones, also, are erect, not pendent like the spruce. 
As the cones ripen the scales fall off and liberate the Treatment of 
seed, therefore no such artificial process for liberating ^^^ ' 
the seeds as has been described in the case of the 
larch and Scotch fir is required. Owing to this liberation Natural re- 
of the seed, the silver fir is readily reproduced, and Production, 
plantations can, by judicious management, be rendered 
perpetual. 

When young it is the most tender of its class, owing Treatment of 
chiefly to its early growth, and the young shoots being too pl*"*^- 
tender to withstand the effects of late frosts. The best 
method of overcoming this natural defect is to dig under 
the nursery lines, thus severing the fibres and retarding 
growth. 

It grows best, on rich, deep loams ; and perhaps for such Soil, 
soils abetter tree cannot be selected. For timber purposes 
it should be planted thickly, under which circumstances it 
grows straight and soon attains considerable girth, a 
greater girth than the branches would indicate. 
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It is also useful in filling up gaps in plantations, as it 
grows freely in shade. 

Tlie seedlings are best transplanted into lines when they 
have been two years in the seed-bed. They should be left 
one year in the lines and then transplanted again, giving 
them more room. This practice makes them hardy and 
more fibrous-rooted, which latter adapts them for final 
planting. 

From this tree is obtained the well-known Strasburg 
turpentine, used for fine varnishes and artists' colours, the 
only turpentine, in fact, fitted for this purpose. It is 
obtained from the resinous exudations found under the 
outer skin or bark. On dry and unsuitable soils, and in a 
dry atmosphere, this tree will not thrive, but in its sickly 
and impoverished state yields a quantity of turpentine in 
blisters under the bark, and decays early. 

The timber is white and soft, and when free from knots 
makes good planks, which may be used in the place of 
foreign deals. It fetches in the market from 4d. to 6d. 
per cubic foot. 

It is fit for indoor purposes only ; and although it may 
be profitably used when it can be obtained without much 
labour, it seldom reaches a size which will enable it to 
compete with foreign deals. In deep and rich loams, how- 
ever, it will attain to great dimensions, when it is useful 
and valuable. 

There are many ornamental varieties, but it will be only 
necessary to name those which are best adapted to our 
lawns and pleasure grounds. These are : Abies balsamea, 
balm of Gilead silver fir; A. amabilis, lovely silver fir; 
A. grandis, the great Calif orni an silver fir; A. nobilis, the 
noble silver fir ; A. Nordmanniana, Nordmann's silver fir ; 
A. pinsapo, Spanish silver fir j and others. These can be 
purchased from nurserymen at prices from Is. to 7s. Qd. 
each, but should be personally selected whenever possible. 
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Sect. 2. 

Cone-bearing 

Other Ornamental Conifers. Trees. 

It may be well to attach a list of those trees which may Trees for 
be selected for purely ornamental planting, other than pj^*y ™ ° 
those already described; not with the view of confining 
the selection, but to assist the beginner in making his 
choice. They must, of course, be selected to suit the soil 
and site, but they may, to a great extent, be grown arti- 
ficially on naturally unsuitable soils. The following may 
be considered hardy and suitable for special cultivation : — 
The Araucaria iinbricata, Chili pine ; suitable for dry soils 
and elevated situations. 

Various varieties of the Biota, or Chinese arbor vitae; 
these form strong-growing and handsome shrnbs. 

The Cedrus deodara, or Indian cedar, will grow and 
thrive on most soils and situations. Good specimens with 
single leaders should be chosen. 

The Gri/ptomeria Japonica, or Japan cedar, is an elegant 
tree for lawns, and grows freely in most soils. Great 
attention should be paid to the leader, as if lost the 
tree assumes a bushy form, which destroys its chief 
character. 

The Gu-pressinm, or cypress family, is a hardy race, 
and should be included in all ornamental plantings. They 
make good garden hedges, or very beautiful ornamental 
trees' if well grown. 

The Thujas, or arbor vitse, are also useful and orna- 
mental. The Thuja gigantea of Western America is 
perhaps the most beautiful tree of the kind grown, and in 
suitable situations attains to great size. 

The Libocedrus decurrens, the white cedar of California, 
is a beautiful and hardy tree, and deserves a place in 
ornamental planting. 

The golden varieties, too, are very beautiful. 

The Betinosporas, or Japanese cypress, form pretty 
miniature trees in parks and on lawns where they are 
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Chap. III. sheltered. One of the hardiest is perhaps the Plumosa 

Sect. 2. 
Cone-iearing aurea. 

The Sequoia gigantea, or Wellingtoniaj the mammoth 
tree of California, grows well and rapidly in this country. 
It should never be left out of ornamental plantings, but 
care should be taken to select trees which have been care- 
fully prepared in the nursery, as we have found this tree 
slow in developing root-fibre. 

The Sequoia sempervirens, or Californian Red Wood, is 
another beautiful and graceful tree, and may be grown 
under similar conditions. 

There are, of course, many other varieties, especially 
amongst the pines, spruces, and firs, but it seems unneces- 
sary to enumerate more. 

The end and aim of all who plant for the purposes of 
ornament should be to secure the end in view. This can 
only be achieved by carrying out the following directions : 
To prepare the soil for the reception of the tree ; to select 
a handsome and well-grown specimen, with an ample 
supply of root-fibre ; to plant carefully, so as not to destroy 
the spongioles ; to provide shelter, and to tend during 
growth. 

The common practice is to plant a so-called ornamental 
tree, and to trust to its good nature to develop. 
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SECTIOT^ III. Chap. Ill, 

Sect. 3. 

Timber Measurement.* „■ ^'™'^"' , 

Meaeuremenu 

measdeement of standing timbee measurement of sawn 

timber — summary of rules with examples — instruments 
used in timbee measurement sliding rule its descrip- 
tion and use. 

Timber Measurement with a view to Valuation and 
Ultimate Ejsalisation. 

Having now described the various kinds of timber and 
timber-like trees and their treatment^ we must ask the 
student's attention to the very important subject of 
measurementSj as, of course, correct knowledge of contents 
is absolutely necessary before setting a value upon timber 
with the view to its final realisation. To arrive at a quick 
perception of contents and value, the student will need 
experience and patience. He must cling closely to the set 
rules, doing nothing by guess work, but proceed methodi- 
cally with tape and rule, until by degrees his eye acquires 
such a training as to enable him, by its aid alone, to compute 
with accuracy; even then, however, he cannot altogether 
set. formal methods of measurement aside. 

Measueement of Standing Timber. 

Rule. — To ascertain the contents of round timber, take 
the girth in inches in the middlej divide it by four, and 
square the result. Multiply the product by length of tree 
in feet, and divide by 144, and the quotient is the contents 
in cubic feet. (See rule, page 161.) 

The result can also be quickly and accurately obtained 
by use of the carpenter's rule, a description of which will 
be found hereafter. 

Where there is bark an allowance must be made, or Allowance foi- 
a false quantity will be obtained. In oak, elm, ^nd ash, ^^ ' 
the usual allowance is half to one and a half inches to 
every foot of quarter girth; thus, the total quarter girth 

* See also Appendix. 
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being 24 indies^ and the bark being tbick, a deduction of 
two or three inches would be necessary, the quarter girth 
being taken at 21 or 22 inches. 

When trees are measured standing the girth must be 
taken as high as can be reached, and an allowance made 
for fall, i.e., the natural taper of the tree, which must, of 
course, be regulated by the regularity or irregularity of 
such taper. Where the tree tapers gradually, and where 
the height is considerable, six inches may be deducted 
from the total girth ; or, 1 inch of quarter girth to e^ery 
6 to 8 feet in height is preferred by some measurers. 

The height of standing trees may be judged by using 
a 20-foot rod, or by the rod made expressly for the purpose 
in sliding joints, or, when too high even for this, the simple 
instrument hereafter described may be used : (see post) 
The student, however, after a little practice, will generally 
succeed in forming a correct estimate without the use of 
this instrument. To arrive at accurate results each tree 
must be carefully measured, and nothing decided at 
random. Bach tree should be marked when measured, or 
it may easily be measured by mistake a second time. This 
remark applies also to felled timber. Therefore a cross 
should be cut with a scribe, or a blaze made, or painted 
spot affixed upon each tree as soon as measured. As the 
measurements are taken, entry must be carefully made in 
a book ruled for the purpose, and the contents of each 
quickly reckoned on the sliding rule, or worked out after 
in the office. A. book ruled as follows will be found well 
adapted to the purpose : — 



No. 


DeBcription. 


Lenglh. 


Quarter 
Girth. 


Contents 
in feet. 


Price per 
foot. 


Value 
of tree 


1 


Oak ... 


25 


17 


50 


s. d. 

2 


£ s. d. 
5 


2 


Elm ... 


40 


25 


170 


8 


5 13 4 


3 


Ash .._•■■ 


15^ 


14 


„ , 20_ 


16 


...1.10 
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A more elaborate book may be usei, but in practice these Chap. in. 
entries are sufficient. It may be said tbat tbis takes no Timber 
account of the limbs and small wood, or " lop and top." It Measurement. 
is, however, found that as a rule the sale of this about covers Allowance and 
the cost of felling, and the timber being valued at the price ™l"8 °^ ^*'^''- 
when felled, the required result is arrived at by leaving its 
value out of the calculation. When oaks, however, are 
measured standing, it is necessary, as before stated, to take 
account of the bark, and for the value of that a sum must 
be added. This sum must be calculated according to 
circumstances : where oaks grow together in copses the 
bark is thin, but at the same time more valuable from the 
fact of its possessing more tannin, or, in a woodman's phrase 
" more virtue," than oaks of the same size growing in the 
open. The bark in the latter case is thick and woody, and 
requires dressing before a full price can be obtained for 
it ; by dressing is meant the paring off the outside of the 
bark, which is valueless for tanning purposes. Experience Dressing 
only can enable a valuer easily to estimate the value of the ^^ ' 
bark on the trees which he is valuing. But the student 
may perhaps be assisted if we repeat the observations made 
when speaking of the oak tree, namely, that about one ton 
of bark may fairly be expected from every three or four 
tons of oak timber, and that 25 cubic feet of rough oak 
weighs about one ton. For further information on this 
point see Mr. Watney's paper in the Appendix. 

Where timber is felled for use on the estate, or for sale 
after felling, and when oak is stripped by the owner and 
the bark and timber sold, accurate results are of course 
obtained, but selling timber standing is a very genera] 
custom, and here it is that skill and care are required to 
ascertain the correct quantities and values. This subject, 
however, will be further treated of under " Auctions and 
Sales." 

The method of sale in Ireland is usually by the ton, the Irish method 
weight being obtained direct from the weigh-bridge, or, 
if this is impracticable, by measurement. Two prices are 
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Chap. in. usually quoted^ one for the stem and one for the limbs to 
Timber '^ ™°^ diameter. It must be borne in mind that under 
Measurement, this method the whole contents of the tree is weighed. 



Measurement oe Sawn Timber. 

Sawn timber. It is highly necessary that the student should know how 
to measure sawn timber. A great deal of practice is re- 
quired to measure correctly after a sawyer, and as sawing 
is usually done by the " piece/' it is important that the 
account of work given should be duly checked. In sawn 
timber the superficial foot, not cubic foot, is to be considered; 
for sale the superficial foot is reckoned at one inch thick — 
e.g., a load of sawn timber equals 600 superficial feet one 
inch thick — or suppose an oak plank to be three inches 
thick, the area of the plank would be multiplied by three 
to arrive at the correct contents. Half inch plank, or any 
measurement below an inch, counts with reference to cost 
of sawing as one-inch, as the labour is, of course, as great. 
Pit sawing. — Plank, board, joists, quartering, &c., are 
terms used to denote the character of converted timber for 
building and other purposes. 
Cost of pit The terms " plank " and " board " differ from one 

aawiBg. another only as regards thickness, planks being, in fact, 

thick boards. The cost of sawing varies from 5s. to 7s. per 
hundred superficial feet. It will be readily understood that 
a sawyer can saw a log into boards at a lower rate than 
into planks, because the hewing and marking of the log is 
less frequent in the one than the other. In the sawing of 
soft wood the cost of sawing will be less, say, from 3s. Qd. 
to 5s. 

The terms joists, quartering, plate, gate posts, beams, 
&c., explain themselves. Scantling is a term used to imply 
breadth and thickness, and generally applies to the fore- 
going. The cost of sawing such is usually 3s. 6d. per 
hundred superficial feet. 
Cost of 'steam Steam sawing. — When sawing by steam is resorted to, 
sawing. tj^e estate finds engine-driver, coal, &c. The sawyers are 
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paid as follows : Rails, about 4s. 2d,., and stumps 2s. Id., per Chaf. m. 
Hundred in number ; boards. Is. per hundred superficial ^TimU^ 

leet. Meaiurement. 

The quantity of coal consumed is very slight. If oak is 
being sawn, the refuse will keep up steam; if larch or 
beech, a small amount of coal will be required in addition. 

Planks are generally cut into fixed lengths, which, of Measurement 
course, necessitates only the measurement of the width in pianks.* *° 
the middle, or each end if tapering, and then by a rapid 
calculation on the rule the superficial contents is arrived 
at, and chalked on the plank, and the plank set up for 
seasoning. 

Where the planks or slabs are less on one side than the 
other, i.e., where the bark or rind adheres, it is to be 
measured on the lesser side. 

Ride. — Multiply the mean breadth in inches by the length in feet, 
divide the product by 12, and the result will be the superficial 
contents. 

By the Sliding Rule. — A^s 12 upou B is to the breadth in inclies Enle. 
upon A, so is the length in feet upou B to the contents upon A in 
feet and fractional parts. 



Summary of Rules with Examples. 

1. To ascertain cubical contents of trees ; i.e., saleable 
contents. 

Ride. — The quarter girth in inches squared multiplied by the 
length in feet, and divided by 144= saleable contents. 

This rule gives the contents less the sapwood, which is 
hewn before sawing. 

2. To ascertain the true cubical contents.* 

Rule. — Multiply the area of the circle of which the girth is the 
circumference in inches by the length in feet, and divide -by 144= 
exact contents. 

* It must be borne in mind that we are treating this snbjeet~praotioaIly 
and not Tnathematically. Therefore we take the girth in -the middle of the 
tree, and do not treat it as the frustrum of a cone. 

M 
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Chap, III. Examples : 
Sect. 3. 

Timber Rule 1. — Find the contents of a tree 25ft. long whose quarter 

Measurement, girth is 16in. : 16^ = 266, 256 X 25 = 6400, 6400 -f- 144 = 44-4 

„ , ~, cubic feet. Saleable contents of tree. 

SaleabLe 

contents. BmIb 2. — Find the contents of a tree 26ft. long whose total girth 

Exact is 64in. : area (see Circles), 2'368 ; 2'368 + 25 = 54ft. A correct . 

contents. but not practical result. 

3. To ascertain th.e cubical contents of a tree by sliding 
rule. 

By sliding BmU. — As the length upon C is to 12 upon D, so is the quarter 

^"1^- girth in inches on D to contents upon 0. 

Tbis latter is a quick and easy method, and generally 
resorted to by country timber measurers. 

4. To ascertain the superficial contents of a plank or 
board. 

Soperfioial Rule. — The length in feet multiplied by the breadth in inches and 

measurement, divided by 12 = superficial area. 

Decimals and duodecimals are rules useful for the above ; 
and are more fully described hereafter. 

Examples : 

Required the superficial contents of a plank whose length is 
20ft. 6in. and breadth 1ft. 4in. 

By fractions 20^ x 1^ = V X I = ^1* = 27^. 

By Decimals. 
20-5 
133 



•615 
6 '15 
20-6 


27-265 



Duodecimals. 


20 


6 


1 


4 


20 


6 


6 10 


27 


4 



5. To ascertain the superficial contents of a plank by 
sliding rule. 

By sliding Rule. — As 12 upon B is to the breadth in inches upon A, so is 

rule. t]ie length in feet upon B to the contents upon A in feet and 

fractional parts. 
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Chap. III. 
Sect. 3. 

Instruments used m Timber Measurement. „ Tvmher 

Measurement. 

Fig. 1. The raziug-knife or scribe. This knife can be Eaain'g-knife. 
purchased for 2s. 6d. or 3s. at any ironmonger's. It is 
used for marking trees. 

Pig. 2 is the " needle " for assisting the measurer in Needle, 
girting the tree with string. When felled timber lies 
close upon the ground^ it is often difBcult to force the 
string under it. This simple instrument overcomes this 
entirely. It may be made by any blacksmith for Is. 6d. 
(Note.) The two figures represent the same instrument 
from different views. 

Pig. 3 is the " girt-strap " for girting standing timber. Girt-strap. 
It is a strap about twelve feet long and half an inch wide, 
having at one end a loop for the hand, and at the other 
a weight. Standing close to the tree, the operator throws 
the weight round, which he catches, and thus girts the 
tree. It is necessary, however, to be careful, as the 
weight comes round with considerable force, and is apt to 
strike the operator's face rather unpleasantly. An old rein 
makes a good strap. 

The strap is divided into inches, which are marked i, \, 
f, 1, &c., each inch being reckoned a quarter, thus showing 
at a glance the quarter girth af the tree. 

Pig. 4. To find the height of a tree, a simple instrument To find the . 
may be made by any village carpenter, as follows : ^^^ ° * 

Take a square-sided staff of some light but tough wood, 
six feet in length, and divide it into feet for the sake of 
taking distances. 

Upon this staff fix at convenient height an oblong piece 
of board (mahogany is best), eight inches long and four 
inches broad, and three-quarters of an inch thick (or any 
other size, provided the length is exactly double the 
breadth). At the corners A and B (see Fig. 4), fix two 
nails or brass pins, allowing them to project from the 
board. At C and D fix two more, making A B equal to 

M 2 
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Chap. III. A C and CD. At X fix an eyelet to admit of the 
Kmbfr suspension of a plummet. Let tlie staff be pointed and 
Measurement shod with, iron^ that it may be fixed readily into the 
ground. 

The instrument is then complete, and -is used as 
follows : 

Keep the dial face edge-ways, so that the points A, 0, D, 
are towards the tree, and the point B towards the observer. 
Then fix the staff in the ground perpendicularly by aid of 
the plummet, at such a place that by looking across B 
you can see the top of the tree. The height of the tree 
will then be equal to the distance of the staff from the 
base of the tree plus the height from the ground to the 
measurer's eye. 

If it is more conrenient, owing to underwood or other 
obstruction, to place the staff nearer the tree, fix the staff 
at such a place that, acting as before described, by looking 
across the sights B D you see the top of the tree. The 
height of the tree will then be equal to double the distance, 
plus the height from the ground to the eye. 

With the addition of a carpenter's rule, book and pencil, 
and a piece of string twelve feet long, the measurer is 
equipped. 

Slidikg- Eule — Its Desckiption and Use. 
Sliding rule. Although it IS not easy to make this instrument intel- 
ligible by mere writben description, the following quotation 
from Nesbit's Mensuration will probably enable the student 
to understand and apply it so soon as he has it actually in 
his hands. 

" This instrument is commonly called ' Oogeshall's 
Sliding Eule,' and is much used in measuring timber 
and artificer's work — not only in taking the dimensions, 
but also in casting up the contents. 

"It consists of two pieces of box, each one foot in 
length, connected together by a folding joint. One side 
or face of the rule is divided into inches, and half -quarters 
Or eighths; and on the same face there are also several 
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-Chap. III. plane scales, divided into twelfth parts, wliicli are designed 

^imb^r ^^^ planning such dimensions as are taken in feet and 

Measurement, inches. On One part of the other face are four lines 

marked A, B, 0, D, the two middle ones (B and 0) being 

upon a slider. 

"Three of these lines — ^viz., A, B, C — are exactly alike, 
and are called double lines, because they proceed from 1 
to 10 twice over. The fourth line, D, is a single one, 
proceeding from 4 to 40, and is called the " girt line." 
The use of the double lines A and B is for working 
proportions and finding the areas of plane figures, and the 
use of the girt line, D, and the other double line, 0, for 
finding the contents of solids. 

" When 1 at the beginning of any line is accounted 1, then 
the 1 in the middle will be 10, and the 10 at the end 100, and 
when 1 at the end is accounted 10, then the one in the middle 
is 100, and the 10 at the end 1000, &c., and all the smaller 
divisions are altered in value accordingly. Upon the girt- 
line are also marked W G at 17-15 and A G at 18'95, the 
wine and ale-gauge points, to make the instrument serve 
the purpose of a gauging rule. On the other part of this 
face there is commonly either a table of the value of a load 
or fifty cubic feet of timber, at all prices from Qd. to 24(i. per 
foot, or else several plane scales divided into twelfth parts, 
and marked 1, f, i, and J, signifying that the 1-inch, 
f-inch, &c., are each divided into twelve equal parts. 

"The edge of the rule is generally divided decimally or 
into tenths, namely, each foot into ten equal parts, and 
each of those into ten other equal parts. By this scale 
dimensions may be taken in feet, tenths and hundredths 
of a foot, which is a very commodious method of 
taking dimensions, when the contents are to be cast up 
decimally." 
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Chap. III. 
Sect 4. 
Sale 0/ 

SECTION IV. '^—' 

Sale of Timber. 

sale by public auction bill of exchange sale by 

tender private sale. 

Realisation op Timber. 

Three methods of Sale present themselves to the land 
agent, from which he must select in accordance with the 
custom of the districtj his own views, or the requirements 
of the estate. The first, and perhaps that most resorted 
to, is: — 

Sale by Public Auction. 

After having decided what timher is for sale, he will Sale by 
choose an auctioneer known for his business qualities ^"''"°°' 
and integrity, and arrange with him place of sale, 
date, and hour, and also give him the quantity and 
description of timber for sale, in order that he may 
insert proper advertisements in the local and other suitable 
newspapers. 

Having done this, he will either authorise the auctioneer Method of 
or employ his own woodman to mark and number in paint J°"™? timber 
the various lots of timber. This is done by scraping off 
the moss, and, with a paint brush, making a bold number 
in white or red paint ; each tree being marked on the same 
side, so that, by walking through the wood in one direction, 
the marks readily catch the eye. It is, however, a good 
plan when thinning, in addition to the number, to paint a 
ring round the entire stem, so that it can be seen from all 
directions. 

The next process will be to go with the woodman and Valuatiorsof 
measure and value each lot (in accordance with the foregoing 
rules), entering the same carefully in a memorandum book. 
At the time of sale these values will be given to the 
auctioneer as the " upset " or reserved price. 



for sale. 



lota. 
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CpAP. III. 
Sect. 4. 
Sale of 
lumber. 



Publicity of 
auctions. 



At the time of sale tlie auctioneer will then be in posses- 
sion of tlie number of trees of eacb kind, tbe woods in 
which they stand or lie, and the proximity of roads ; he 
will also have prepal-ed conditions of sale, drawn up in 
accordance with the views of the agent, such rules embody- 
ing strict conditions as to payments, and fulfilment of 
certain obligations. The sale will then proceed. If 
the timber is good and useful, if the advertisements 
and post-bills have been widely and wisely circulated, 
ah.d if the auctioneer is known, there is every prospect 
of success. 

It is very necessary that the sale should be extensively 
known, as when local merchants only are present, it is a 
very common practice to combine and keep down the 
prices ; when, however, buyers come from a distance this 
is almost impossible. 

An auctioneer's form of conditions and the usual memo- 
randum of agreement are annexed, which will serve as a 
guide, and help to make clear the foregoing remarks. 

The auctioneer, after the sale, will collect the money in 
accordance with the conditions (the conditions having been" 
read aloud previous to the sale). Within a week or so 
he will forward to the agent a statement of accounts, 
showing the expenses connected with the sale — printing 
bills and catalogues, posting bills, marking and lotting, 
"expenses out of pocket," and commission; the latter de- 
pending upon circumstances, but it will vary from 2\ to 5 
per cent, upon the gross sum obtained. The balance, affer 
these deductions are made, he will cover by a cheque, and 
at the same time he will inclose a list of the purchasers, 
their names and addresses, with the respective balances, 
due from them. The agent will then proceed to draw 
upon each in the usual way, which will be hereafter more 
fully described. 
■When auction The plan of auction is generally strongly to be recom- 
able° ^ "^" Dieiided. It brings what is highly necessary, viz., compe- 
tition, and as a rule gives general satisfaction. The 



Auctioneer's 
duties. 
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practice, ' however, is not desirable in tie case of small Chap. HI. 
sales. When the sum expected is less than 200Z., it is g°jj ; 
scarcely advisable. Timber. 

When trees are standing, lots of twenty will be found a LottingT 
useful number; when scattered, the lots may consist of 
fewer, and sometimes even of single trees. When felled 
they may, of course, be collected and drawn into lots and 
into suitable situations, and when this can be done it will 
be wise to select with judgment, so that each lot may be 
valuable for special purposes. 

All trees should be cleaned to their full length, and 
not cross-cut. The purchaser can then saw them to suit 
his own purpose. 

In settlement it is sometimes wise to allow a discount for Settlement 
cash payments, i.e., for the balances due after payment of the ohase. 
stipulated deposit. Five per cent, discount will almost in- 
variably induce cash payments when the purchaser is sound, 
but 2f per cent, will seldom do so. The allowance, how- 
ever, of 5 per cent is a matter of importance in a pecuniary 
point of view, and it is doubtful policy to take it from a 
thoroughly trustworthy man (and on this account provided 
for in condition 4) . 

Bills, though often absolutely necessary, should be, where 
possible, discountenanced. 

Where necessary to resort to the practice, the form is as Form of bill, 
follows : — 

■ I ^ ^ / 

C/%*«s. y?Lem/md I a^^A^ ■elebl^e' fat. ame^ A«U4Ml']^Aa/u Vo ttiu 



This form, filled up with the amount due, must be 
forwarded to A.B., the party upon whom it is drawn, with 
a request that he will accept it and return it at once. In 
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Chap. ni. the event of his sole acceptance being considered satisfactory 

Sale of ^° further step is required ; if, however, there are doubts 

Timber. existing as to his ability to meet his engagement, he must 

be requested to furnish another signature to the bill, the 

party attaching such signature being responsible in the 

event of the failure of the drawee. 

The acceptance must be written across the bill (as above) 
and should be made payable at a banker's. This bill is 
then either kept by Y. Z. the drawer (in this case the 
agent) until it becomes due, or deposited with his bankers 
for collection at maturity ; or he may, if he desires it, dis- 
count it at the current rate of interest. The act, however, 
of discounting does not remove from the drawer any 
responsibility in the event of the bankers becoming losers 
by the failure of the drawee. 

The bill being made to " order " will require the signa- 
ture of the drawer on the back, previously to payment. 

It must be written on paper stamped according to the 
amount for which it is drawn, the stamp duties being as 
follows : 

Bills or Exchange, on Demand Id. 

Bill stamps. Bill of any other kind (except a, bank note), and promissory note 

of any kind whatsover (except a bank note), drawn or expressed to be 
payable, or actually paid or indorsed; or in any manner negotiated in 
the United Kingdom, or purporting to be drawn or made out of the 
United Kingdom, though actually drawn or made within it. 

£ £ s. d. 

Any sum not exceeding 5 1 

Above £5 „ 10 2 

10 „ 25 3 

„ 25 „ 50 6 

„ 50 „ 75 9 

„ 76 „ 100 10 

And for every £100 or fraction thereof. Is. 

Eules neoes- In conclusion, it may be observed that, in order to insure 

sncoets.^"'^''^ the sucess of a sale by auction, the following requirements 

are necessary : — The selection of a trustworthy auctioneer, 

wide distribution of notices of sale, comprehensive rules 
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and conditions, and the retainment of power over the Chap . IJI. 
timber until payment is made or secured. 



Sect. 4. 
Sale of 
Timber. 



CONDITIONS or SALE. 



1. The highest bidder to be the purchaser on being declared such Conditions of 
by the auctioneer, whose decision shall be final. ^*^®' 

2. No person shall advance less than 11. at each bidding, nor retract 
his bidding. 

3. The sale is subject to a reserved bidding for each lot, which will 
be made by the owner's agent if necessary. 

4. Each purchaser, at the time and place of sale, shall subscribe his 
name and address (on request) to these particulars, and sign an 
agreement for the due performance of these conditions. Each 
purchaser shall, immediately after the sale (or on the fall of the 
hammer, if requested), pay into the hands of the auctioneer 251. per 
cent, on the amount of purchase money, and shall, within fourteen 
days from the day of sale, make and deliver, at his own expense, to 
the vendor's agent, security to be approved by him for the remainder 
of the purchase money by an acceptance, payable at a banker's three 
months after the date of the sale, and shall find also sufficient 
surety or sureties for payment of the same ; or in default of giving 
such approved acceptance or finding such securities the deposit money 
shall be forfeited to the vendor, who shall thereupon be entitled to 
the timber and produce thereof, sold to such purchaser, for his own 
use and benefit, as if no such sale had taken place, nor shall the 
purchaser be allowed to enter on the premises to remove any part 
of the said timber or tree or produce thereof. Should any purchaser 
pay the whole of his purchase money at the time of sale, a discount 

of per cent, on the value, after deducting the deposit as 

above, will be allowed. 

5. If any person shall purchase more than one lot, the lots so 
purchased by him shall, for the purpose of the fourth condition, be 
considered as one lot ; and the total amount of the purchase money 
for such lots shall be subject to the same deposit and securities 
accordingly. 

6. If any purchaser shall neglect or fail to pay his purchase money 
as aforesaid, or shall become bankrupt or insolvent, the vendor or 
his agent shall be at liberty to secure and prevent the removal of 
any of the timber, or produce thereof, purchased by such purchaser 
that shall be remaining on the said manor, and shall be at liberty to 
sell or dispose of the same, and apply the money arising from the 
sale thereof towards paying the purchase money of such purchaser, 
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Chaj . III. or sueh part thereof as shall be unpaid, and after deducting ail 
Sect. 4. charges of converting and selling the said timber, or produce 
Sole 0/ thereof, shall render the overplus (if any) to such purchaser, or -to 

' the person or persons legally claiming under him, but such taking 

possession or sale shall not discharge such purchaser or his surety 
or sureties from their respective liability upon any acceptance then 
unpaid, or any bond or other security, further than to the extent of 
the net proceeds of such sale. 

7. The trees shall be removed and taken oS the said premises at 
the purchaser's expense, on or before the 1st day of , 190 . 
And such timber or produce of such timber which shall be remaining 
after the 1st said day of shall be forfeited to the vendor, 
who may take the same to his own use, without making any satisfac- 
tion to the said purchaser. 

8. The respective purchasers shall use all possible caution to 
prevent damage to the adjacent hedges, fences, gates, posts, and 
rails, and shall, with their horses, teams, carriages, servants, and 
workmen, keep the accustomed roads to and from the woods, or such 
other tracks and ways as shall be pointed out by the vendor or his 
agents, and shall not nor will take any dogs or guns into the woods, 
plantations, or fields of or belonging to the said manor. All injury 
or negligent damage arising from the breach of this or any other 
condition, either by their purchasers, or their respective agents, 
workmen or labourers, horses and cattle, as aforesaid, shall be 
forthwith made good and paid by the purchaser thereof, and the 
amount of such injury or damage shall be settled by the vendor's 
agent, and be thereupon recovered by the vendor as liquidated 
damage. 

9. If any dispute shall arise as to the identity or number of trees 
or saplings comprised in any lot, such dispute shall be decided by 
the vendor's agent, and no mistake, error, or misdescription what- 
soever in the particulars of sale shall vacate or vitiate the sale of 
several lots or any of them, and no compensation or allowance shall 
be made, paid, or allowed by the vendor or purchasers respectively 
in respect of sueh mistake, error, or misdescription, unless the same be 
declared or pointed out at the time of the sale, or before signing these 
conditions. 

AGREEMENT. 

Agreement. I, of , do hereby acknowledge that I have this 

day purchased by public auction. Lot of the timber mentioned 

in the annexed particulars, for the sum of £ and have paid 

the sum of £ as a deposit, and in part payment of. 

the said purchase money, and I do hereby agree to pay the remaining 
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part of the said purchase money at the time and place within 
appointed, and in all other respects on my part to fulfil the within- 
mentioned conditions. 



Dated the day of 

Witness my hand 
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Purchase money 
Deposit money 

Balance due . . , 



£ 



Here 
attach a 

ed. 

A^eement 
Stamp. 



As Agent for the Vendor, I hereby confirm the same, and 
. acknowledge the said sum of £ to have been paid 

to me on account of the above purchase money. 



Chap. III. 
Sect. 4. 
Sale of 
Timber. 



Sale by Tender. 

Before resorting to this plan it will be necessary to arrive Sale by 
at the real value of the timber for sale^ in order that the *®'"^®'^* 
tenders received may be fully considered. There will 
probably be a great divergence in the amount of the 
various tenders; but this is only to be expected when 
values are decided by parties wanting the timber for 
various purposes, and unprompted by the knowledge of 
competition. 

The method of procedure is as follows : — An advertise- Method of 
ment is drawn up somewhat as follows, and inserted in the lender ^ 
various local and other papers likely to come under the 
notice of timber merchants. 

" To Timber Merchants and Others. — Tenders are invited Forms of 
for the purchase of oak (or other) timber growing (or lying) *®''°®'^- 
upon the estate. To view, and for full particulars, 

apply to Mr. , woodman of the estate. Tenders to 

be delivered by the day of , 190 , and 

addressed to Mr. , agent (address). No pledge 

is given to accept the highest or any tender," or, 

"Tenders are invited for the purchase of timber growing 
(or lying) upon the estate, in accordance with the 

following particulars : Tenders to be sealed and marked 
'Tenders for Timber,' and delivered by the 6th day of 
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Sect. 4. 
Sale of 
Timber. 



December (or other date). No pledge is given to accept 
the highest or any tender. To view apply to the woodman^ 
estate. Tenders to be addressed to A. B. C, 
•agent, Estate Office (address)." 



Name of Wood. 


Oak. 


Ash 


Beech. 


Elm. 


Great Wood ... 


6 


12 






High Wood ... 


10 


3 


6 




Church Lane ... 








5 



This practice is approved of by many. It possesses the 
advantage of simplicity, and also saves considerable trouble 
and expense. It fails, however, to produce the necessary 
competition which cau alone secure high figureSi 

The intending purchasers are also somewhat restricted in 
their offers by the feeling that they may possibly, to secure 
the purchase, overreach themselves. They are, to a certain 
extent, working in the dark, and lose that very necessary 
element acquired in public auctions of rapid calculation and 
decision. That buyers are influenced in this way there is 
no doubt ; for we have known the amount of tenders vary 
to such an extraordinary extent that it has been scarcely 
possible to believe that they have been based upon the same 
lots of timber, or that they have emanated at all from 
practical men. 

In the event of this practice being determined upon, 
however, the conditions as to payments, and conversion of 
the timber, will be similar to that already described in the 
foregoing pages. 

Peivate Sale. 

Private sale. For small lots, this is, perhaps, the wisest course, but for 
large lots the most unwise. But it is to be observed that 
there are those who are always looking out for bargains, 
and ready to take advantage of the unwary or inexpe^ 
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rienced ; and accordingly a private sale is scarcely likely to Chap. III. 
be satisfactory except where it is made by a man of con- gale of 
siderable experience. Timber. 

It is necessary in this method to measure and value with 
great accuracy, more so than under the two former plans of 
sale : this, however, must be evident, as upon the estimate 
only the agent must make his bargain. 

Often on estates there are small lots of timber not 
required for home use, which may be sold in this way, and 
which will bring in small sums of money for ordinary out- 
goings. 

In most districts there are men who can better afford to 
buy small than large lots, and are willing to pay a trifle 
over the ordinary value rather than lose this advantage. 
In cases of this sort private sale is useful, and may be 
safely resorted to ; but, for larger sales, we are of opinion 
that the practice is most unwise, and should in every case 
be discountenanced. It is to be remembered that Id. a 
foot represents a considerable sum when large quantities of 
timber are in question. 



CHAPTER IV. 
UNDERWOOD AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 



SECTION I. 

Un. DEBWOOB. 

TINDBEWOOD AS A SOUECB OP INCOME — SALE OF TJNDEEWOOD — 

CUTTING AND SORTING UNDERWOOD — TIME FOR CUTTING 

UNDERWOOD IN THE HANDS OF A TENANT THE PLANTING 

■AND PROTECTION OP UNDERWOOD TABLES FOR CALCULATING 

NUMBER OF PLANTS REQUIRED FOR PLANTING DIFFERENT AREAS. 

Chap. IT, By underwood is meant coppicej wMcli is growth from stools 
Underwood ^^ stumps. This growth, as a rule, forms an important 

item in the annual receipts of most estates in the South of 

aa a source of England, and the duty of the forester is to see that the 
income. acreage is so arranged that the same quantity comes to cut 

each year. For instance, supposing we have upon an 
estate 100 acres of coppice, and the soil is such as will 
bring the wood to maturity in eight years, we divide the 
acreage by eight, which gives 12| acres as the annual cut. 
This is highly important in estate management, as the 
yearly income should be, as nearly as possible, equal, in 
order that expenses may be regularly met; and also that 
the owner may know as nearly as possible what income he 
may expect. Upon rich estates underwood forms one of 
the most profitable sources of iucome, and deserves careful 
attention. The return is regular and the expenses low, as 
during the growth little labour is required beyond looking 
to the watercourses and ditches, and keeping down ground 
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game ; and, of course, tlie annual payment of rates, tithe Chap. IV. 
rentcliarge, taxes, and so forth. Under these circumstances unTerwook 

a return considerably beyond agricultural value may be 

looked for. On soils, however, of poorer quality, the 
growth is less rapid, and the quality much inferior ; a 
period of twelve years being often required before coming 
to "cut." It is highly important, where underwood is 
looked upon as the chief means of return, that timber 
should be thoroughly and carefully thinned, as no class of 
underwood will grow under spreading oaks or beeches. It 
is also of great importance that ground game should be 
kept down, as when hazel and ash are barked, or the 
young shoots nipped off, the value of the next cut is 
greatly affected. In hard winters, and when game is 
preserved, the damage done is often beyond calculation.* 

Underwood, as a rule, is sold by auction, under rules Sale of under- 
very similar to that of timber: (see p. 170.) It is sold by ^°° ' 
the acre ; the purchaser undertaking to cut and remove, 
without unreasonable injury to surrounding growth, within 
a certain period ; also undertaking to cut clean and low, 
leaving all germs, saplings, and hollies (these, however, 
ought first of all to be marked in paint by the forester) as 
belonging to the estate. He also makes good all the fences 
adjoining the portion which falls to him from the growth in 
proximity, being allowed for the same at a fixed sum per rod 
on payment of his account. He is also in some cases called 
upon to leave rods, where the plant is thin, for future 
layering ; and where this is done an allowance is made for 
ever J' 100 rods so left. The parties purchasing are 
generally men who make it part of their calling j they 
consequently know to a nicety what use each stick is 
adapted to. When the work is completed, and the ground 
clear, the buyer and seller appoint a measurer, who measures 
off each piece, and it is upon this area that payment i^ 

* The above remarks ooncerning underwood may remain unaltered ; but 
the value of this class of produce has greatly fallen during the last five years. 
This is owing to manifold causes ; but chiefly that of failure of demand. 

N 
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Seot.-l. 
JInderwood. 



Cutting and 

80itini 

wood. 



made; the sum per acre being of coarse fixed when the 
contract is made. The acreage of each cut is, howeverj 
after some years tolerably well known, and consequently a 
fixed sum may be arranged at the outset. The value of 
underwood much depends upon the number of ash and other 
poles which it contains ; for these are looked upon as direct 
profit, whilst the hazel and other small stuff are expected to 
clear expenses unless the quality is very deficient. 

When the sale has been effected, the buyer agrees with 
w^^ ™^^" * P^^'ty o* ™^^ *o ''"* ^^^ stuff. This is done also by the 
acre ; the price generally being from 12s. to 15s. They 
lay it in rows just as it comes. When the whole is felled 
they return to the place where they began and commence 
the process of sorting. A practised cutter knows in a 
moment what to do with each piece, and with his sharp 
billhook the work rapidly proceeds; hoppoles, hurdle 
rods, shores, withes for tying, rods for fencing, hoops, &c., 
being all sorted and made up by the dozen or quarter of a 
hundred, and the refuse tied into bavins and faggots. This 
is also done by task work. 

The following prices of task work may be useful, though 
they will of course vary according to the rate of wages in 
the district wherein the coppice is situated : — 

3«. to 5s. per 100. 



Prices of task 
work. 



Faggots 

Withes ... 
Hurdle rods , , 

Stakes 

Rick pegs 
Lamb creeps... 
Teazle poles , , . 
Bean sticks . . . 
Spike rods 

Poles 

Hop poles 
Shaving hop poles 



IS. per 
3d. per 100. 
4d. to 6d. per 100. 
Id. per doz. 
6c?. per 100. 
Gd. each. 

3s. per 100 (120). 
Is. 
6d. 

7d. per doz. 

Id. per foot length per 100. 
6d. to 8d. per 100. 



When this is all completed the men are paid and the 
buyer commences the act of realisation. One of his first 
acts in those districts where basket hurdles are made is to 
send in the hurdle- maker to make up the rods put aside for 
that purpose. This process is paid for by the dozen hurdles 
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the price paid being about 3s. to 3s. Sd., a good maker turn- Chap. I\'. 
ing out on an average twelve to fifteen hurdles per day. p„|°y^„„^ 
The price of these when sold is about 7s. to 8s. per dozen. 

It will consequently be seen that the buyer of underwood 
must have some amount of capital to enable him -to conduct 
his work. But credit is usually given by the seller. This 
is of course arranged at the time of sale, and the practice 
varies in different districts and on different estates. 

It is very important that cutting should not commence Time for 
until the sap ceases to circulate, as otherwise the stumps ™ '"^' 
soon become injured. From November to March is the 
best time. There is also a period at which the growth falls 
off and rapidly decreases in value. It is therefore necessary 
to watch the exact period of maturity. 

Where underwood is let with the farms, the annual iTnderwood in 
growths are of course the property of the tenant. Upon ^ tenant, 
quitting, therefore, he is entitled to receive from the land- 



Table of 
values. 







£ .. 


d. 


£ 


S. 


d. 


£ 


li. 


d. 
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d. 


£ 


«. d. 


Value per acre 
maturity 


at 
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4 





Years. 
Value per acre 1 
at the end of 
Bucoessive 2 
years after 
last cut. 3 
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9 
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1 
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1 


6 
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10 


2 
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2 
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16 


6 


1 


13 
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7 
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10 


2 
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2 


10 





2 
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1 


19 6 




8 


3 10 





3 


5 





2 


19 





2 


12 





2 


6 6 




9 
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3 


15 





3 


8 
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2 


14 




10 


4 13 


6 


4 
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Chap. IV. lord or incomer a sum representing the value of such 
Underwlod growth ; this value is determined by valuers chosen in the 
— ordinary way by each party, and, with men of experience, 
there is little diflBculty in arriving at a fair sum. On th© 
previous page we have appended for the use of the student 
a table which we have found of value, and which may act as 
a guide. Of course, the nearer the growth is to maturity the 
greater ia proportion becomes the value ; and as the table 
is framed on the assumption that the soil will only bring to 
maturity every twelve years, it will require modification in 
valuing on a soil where maturity is more rapid. 
The planting In preparing plantations of underwood, it is necessary 
rtf'undOTwolT *° drain if the soil be at all wet; and open watercourses 
should be resorted to. These should be cut with sloping 
sides, as otherwise in winter the earth falls in and fills up 
the drain, causing flooding and consequent injury. Covered 
drains are useless owing to the fibrous roots. Trenching 
may be advisable, and pay in the long run, but it is too 
expensive to be generally resorted to. Good fences should 
also be erected, as the bite of sheep or cattle is injurious to 
the young plant. Eoads should always be so arrange'd that 
the cuttings may be carted away with as little injury to the 
stools as possible. A cart-wheel will often cause the 
death of a well-developed stool. The subject of propaga- 
tion will be treated of under the description of plants 
suitable for underwood; it should, however, be borne in 
mind that, in planting, variety is a matter to be kept in 
view; hazel forms generally the bulk, but it may be 
interspersed with ash, chestnut, &c. In all cases the 
plants chosen should be suitable to the soil and aspect, 
and as far as possible with the local demand. It is 
perhaps more profitable to keep the varieties separate, 
and not to mix them as is customary. For example — 
ash, chestnut, willow, and so forth, may be planted 
alone ; by which means there will be regularity and 
uniformity of growth. Young plantations for converting 
ultimately into coppice should be nursed with larch. 



Planting". 



Distance of 
plants. 
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Scotcli fir, silver, or spruce fir at distances to suit the Chap. IV. 
soil ; as these not only protect the young plants, but con- xfnderwood 

tribute to the expenses. When the young plants attain a 

size of three or four inches in diameter, they may be cut 
over, and adzed carefully over the top to prevent the water 
soaking in and destroying the stools. They will soon throw 
up healthy shoots which, if duly protected and cared for, 
will quickly become profitable. The distance apart should 
be about six feet, and the planting may take place any 
time between October and March. Where old plantations 
require filling up, the writer has found layering better than 
planting. This process is very simple. Layers, which Layering-. 
should be well grown and developed rods, are left standing; 
then, when the ground is clear, these are cut at the base 
and bent over, and so laid where the bare place occurs j the 
end, being pointed, is stuck into the ground and the layer 
kept down with pegs and covered at the base where cut, 
and perhaps in one or two other places, with a sod. 
Growth soon takes place, and in a few years fresh stools 
will be formed. They should be laid as close to the ground 
as possible, as otherwise men and horses often trip over 
them. A cut on the under side of the layer will assist 
the development of roots. It is therefore a good plan 
to incise the bark with the hook, when layering, in two 
or three places. From these cuts fibres are thrown out 
and a separate stool is more rapidly formed. It is im- 
portant to keep blank spaces always well layered or 
planted, and injured shoots cut down so as to promote 
fresh growths. In conclusion, no timber trees but oak 
should be allowed to be present, and these only to a 
limited extent. The oak roots strike deeply down, and 
consequently this tree only affects the growth of coppice by 
the shade which it produces. 

The following table shows the number of plants on an 
Imperial statute, a Scottish, and an Irish plantation acre, 
respectively, at various distances of the plants apart each 
way : 
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Distance 

of 

plants 

apart. 



Number ot' 

plants on an 

Imperial Statute 

acre of 4840 

square ^arda. 



ft. in. 

2 



10-890 



2 3 


8604 


2 6 


6969 


2 9 


5760 


3 


4840 


3 3 


4124 


3 6 


3555 


3 9 


3097 


4 


2722 


4 3 


2411 


4 6 


2151 


4 9 


1930 


6 


1662 


5 3 


1584 


5 6 


1440 


5 9 


1317 


6 


1210 


6 3 


1115 


6 6 


1031 


6 9 


956 


7 


889 


7 3 


828 


7 6 


774 


7 9 


725 


8 


680 


8 3 


640 


8 6 


603 


8 9 


569 


9 


537 


9 3 


509 


9 6 


482 


9 9 


458 


10 


435 



Number of 

plants on a 

Scottiali acre of 

6150 square 

yards. 



Number of 
plants on an 
Irish plantation 
acre of 7640 
square yards. 



13,837 


17,640 


10,933 


13,938 


8856 


11,289 


7315 


9330 


6150 


7840 


5240 


6680 


4518 


5760 


3986 


5017 


3459 


4410 


3064 


3906 


2733 


3484 


2453 


3127 


2214 


2822 


2008 


2560 


1830 


2332 


1674 


2134 


1529 


1960 


1417 


1806 


1310 


1670 


1214 


1548 


1130 


1440 


1053 


1342 


984 


1254 


921 


1174 


865 


1102 


813 


1036 


766 


976 


721 


921 


683 


871 


644 


824 


613 


781 


582 


742 


553 


705 
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it luay be useful before closing this Section to set forth Chap. IV 
approximate values of coppice produce, 
course, vary with seasons, demand, and locality, but they 
will serve for purposes of comparison : 



The values will, of ^.^^.L.. 



Value of 
prodnce. 



I'aggots in the wood 
Withes in the wood 
Stakes and hurdles 

Rick pegs 

Lamb creeps 

Poles 

Spike rods 

Bean sticks 

Teazle poles 



12«. to 14s. per 100. 
Is. 6(i. to 2s. per 100. 
10s. to 1 2s. per doz. 
Is. 6d. per 100. 
Is. 6(J. each. 
2s. Sd. per doz. 
Is. per 100. 
2s. per 100. 
lOs. per 100. 



SECTION II. 
Plants Suitable for Underwood. 

HAZEL SWEET CHESTNUT ASH ^WILLOW BEECH BIRCH 

OTHEE VARIETIES. 

Oj' the various plants suitable for coppice growth, we may 
mention, firstly : 

The Hazel [Corylus avellana), which is indigenous to the Hazel, 
temperate climate of Europe. It is very hardy, and is 
consequently found in all situations. It is deciduous and 
moncecious, i.e., it casts its leaves in winter and carries its 
stameniferous and pistiliferous flowers separate, but on 
the same plant, the well-known catkin being the one, the 
bright scarlet tuft found on examination, but not easily 
seen from a distance, being the other. 

Its growth in good soils and in sheltered situations is 
very rapid, often as much as five feet in one season. It 
forms the most ornamental and useful of all our under- 
wood plants, holding its leaf tenaciously long after frosts 
have set in, and thus giving the rich colour to the autumn 
landscape. 
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Mode of pro- 
pagation. 



Time for 
planting. 



The Filbert, the Cob, the Barcelona, and other nuts, are 
all species of the genus to which the hazel belongs. To 
secure, however, their fruit-bearing qualities it is necessary 
to propagate them by, grafts or layers. 

The common hazel, for simple underwood purposes, is 
grown from nuts; these should be selected, which may 
be done by sifting through a riddle, as weak plants are 
generally obtained from small nuts. The nut should be 
planted in a bed in October, and covered with an inch 
of soil ; they will break through in spring, and should 
be kept clear of weeds. When a year old the strongest 
plants should be transplanted in rows, the plants at a 
distance of about nine inches apart and the rows at 
a distance of one foot. Under ordinary circumstances 
they are left in these lines two years, and then removed 
to their destination. The lines should be kept well hoed 
and free from weeds throughout their infancy. 

Planting hazel may take place from October to spring, 
provided the weather is open ; autumn planting is, however, 
the best, as the plants are better able to bear the heat of 
the ensuing summer. Care should be taken in the planting, 
especially where the plants are large ; the holes should be 
large enough to take them without force. When young 
and small they may be planted with less care, as they are 
not so readily checked. After planting, the only attention 
they will need is to have the vacancies caused by death 
filled up, and be kept as much as possible from the bite 
of ground game. When, however, they are injured by 
biting it is best to cut the plant down with a sharp knife 
rather than leave the injured shoot to struggle on to a 
diseased maturity. 

.As a hedge plant the hazel is comparatively useless ; 
unlike the quickset, it will not bear .constant cutting, and 
consequently, the neat and trim appearance so necessary 
in a. hedge cannot be obtained. Where, however, it exists 
the best plan is to lay -it, using as little deadwdod as 
possible. 
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.Sweet Chestnut {Castanea vesca) may be placed next iij OuA.y. IV. 
order of importance. It has already been noticed under pianu 
iihe head of " Timber," but, like many other timber trees, suitable for 
it yields, when cut, a growth of shoots from the sto.ol, which °''"" '° 
increase in njimber with each successive cutting. The shpots Sweet 
■of the sweet chestnut are valuable as hop poles, therefore in 
hop districts it should never be omitted from plantations if 
the soil is suitable. In this use consists its principal value, 
and for that purpose may be said to rank third; larch and 
ash being first and second respectively. It will come to 
maturity as poles in from seven to ten years, according to 
the nature of the soil upon which it is grown. The propa- 
gation for this purpose is similar to that already described, 
and it is unnecessary to transplant so often as would be the 
case if the plants were needed for timber, fruit, or orna- 
mental trees. It thrives well in the shade, and may 
therefore be grown among fir plantations. It also thrives 
•on light and inferior soils, and this consequently forms 
another reason why it may be chosen to accompany fir. 
It is not a favourite plant with rabbits, therefore often 
■escapes injury. 

Ash [Fraxinus excelsior) is a valuable underwood plant. Ash. 
and, as already stated, its presence or absence greatly 
laffects the value of underwood. It grows from stools, and 
increases three or four-fold with each cutting. It is very 
liable to the attack of ground game— perhaps more so than 
any other, except laburnum. When out, it should be cut 
■clean, and as near the stool as possible. 

It is propagated as already described in our reference to Mode of 
it as a timber-tree, and, like the chestnut, needs but little P'^°P»'Sation. 
transplanting for this purpose. It may be planted alone 
four feet apart, or mixed with other plants in fair propor- 
tion. It will be ready to cut, under favourable circum- 
stances, in from eight to twelve years. After the first 
cutting, gaps may be filled up by layers or by liew "plants 
from the nursery. Layering has already been described, 
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suitable for 
underwood. 



but it may be well to bear in mind that no plant is more 
successfully treated in this way than the ash. 

The stools yield large crops of poles, which are used for 
hoppoles, when of proper size, and if too large for this, 
they may be split up for sheep-cages, hurdles, whipple- 
trees, and other purposes. 

Hop-poles of this description will always realise a high 
price. If twelve feet long, they will be worth in the wood 
12s. to 14,?. per hundred ; if fourteen feet long, 14s. to 16s, ; 
if sixteen feet, 20s. to 22s. Plantations of ash as under- 
wood will often realise from 20/. to 301. per acre. It thrives 
best on rich soils and in sheltered situations, and cannot be 
recommended at all for high and exposed situations. For 
further particulars the reader is referred to "The Ash as 
a Timber-tree." 

It will be necessary now to give little more than a list 
of those plants suitable for underwood, as the plants have 
already been discussed under the head of " Timber." It 
must, however, again be stated that what constitutes a 
coppice plant is its power to grow from stools. Without 
this quality it is useless. In the following list the plants 
are enumerated as nearly as possible in the order of their 
relative merit and importance as growth for underwood. 

Oak (Quercus). — Oak, as to which it is to be observed 
that the younger the stool the better will be 
the shoots. Stumps of old trees may, how- 
ever, be induced to throw out shoots by 
dressing the surface with an adze to a 
conical form, and keeping down the sur- 
rounding grass for the first year. All 
lateral or ill-grown sboots should be broken 
off. It should be borne in mind that the 
produce of oak coppice yields a large 
quantity of valuable bark. 

Maple {Acer campestris) . — Maple is useful as a hoppole 
plant. 
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Willow {Salix caprea and others) . — Willow is also a free 
grower from stools, and very rapid in growth, 
and clean in bark. The red-hearted willow 
forms a valuable hop pole. Its qualities have, 
however, been already discussed. 

Beech (Fagiis sylvatica). — Beech is grown as an under- 
wood, but is not recommended. 

BiKCH [Betula alba). — Birch may be profitably grown 
upon poor soils, but not where plants of 
more value grow freely. It may be used 
for hop poles, but soon decays; twelve-foot 
poles being worth only 6«. to 8s. per hundred. 

Othek Varieties. — The Sloe or Blackthorn [Prunus 
spinosa). The Osier Willow {Salix cimi- 
nalis and others). The Holly (IZe.r aqwi- 
foUwni). Black Poplar [Populus nigra). 
Grey Poplar (P. canescens). Sycamore [Acer 
p. platanus). Aldee [Alnus glutlnosa).* 
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Sect. 2. 

Plomti 

suitable for 

Underwood. 



* It should be borne in mind by the foTester that he has great control 
oyer coppice. By care and judgment he may create a valuable property, 
whereas by neglect he may destroy the most promising areas. Existing 
areas may be improved by planting or layering, by judicious felling of 
heavy-topped oaks or umbrageous beeches, by the careful preservation of 
seedling oaks, and by protection from bite of rabbits. He may, in districts 
where oaks grow freely, gradually convert his coppice into high wood ; or, 
vice versa, he may gradually dismiss the timber and encourage the coppice. 
When planting new areas he may determine after the lapse of, say, fifteen 
years, whether he will treat it as high wood or coppice, as, with the excep- 
tion of the selection of plants, the treatment will be almost identical. In 
districts where there is no demand for underwood he will be satisfied by 
encouraging the growth of shrubs, such as snowberry, privet, hollies, and so 
forth, both for effect and for the retention of moisture. On sandy loams or 
soils suitable to the development of rhododendrons they should never be 
omitted from fir plantations. 



CHAPTER V. 
FENCES. 



SECTION I. 

Their, Varieties and Gteneral Management. 

economy op good fences planting of new hedges, pre- 
PARATION OF BED TIME AND MODE OF PLANTING MANAGE- 
MENT OF OLD QUICK HEDGES^GRDBBING HEDGES — TRIMMING 

HEDGES — PRACTICAL HINTS AS TO HEDGES GENERALLY 

DEAD FENCES OF DIFFERENT KINDSj POST AND RAIL, PALES, 
PALING, SCOTCH FENCE, OTHER KINDS OF WOODEN FENCES, 
WIRE FENCING, CONTINUOUS IRON FENCE, WALLS— TABLES 
FOR CALCULATING THE NUMBER OF PLANTS REQUISITE FOR 
PLANTING. 

Chap. V. A FENCE may, according to its etymology, be defined as any 

n,eir object, artificial or natural, be it hedge or railing or water- 

Varieties and course, whereby a barrier is constructed between adjoining 

Management, lands. Good fences, either live or dead, are necessary to 

good management. Nothing conduces more to give evidence 

Economy of % -, ^ ^ ** 1, 4.1, i,, ^x. 

good fences. 01 good management ; as, no matter how thoroughly the 
fertility and general repairs of the estate are kept up, bad 
fences will give an air of untidiness and slovenliness to 
the whole. And yet how often do we find estates burdened 
with badly kept fences, and also with unnecessary dues. 
We say burdened because, with regard to live fences, it may 
be said that fences in bad repair are not only a constant 
direct drain upon the pocket, but also a drain upon the 
woods and plantations for material. Only those acquainted 
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with estate management can form an idea oi the aimount of Chap. V. 
material required by tenants and home-farm balifEs for this %^ir' 
purpose. This drain can only be overcome by planting Varieties ami. 
good live fences, and by keeping them, when planted, in m^ZLh. 

repair. When once the work is performed, a small annual 

outlay only is required ; an outlay but little felt, as it may 
often be done between farm operations, and by old men not 
otherwise employed. 

When material is applied for, for new fences, it would be 
a good plan to insist upon a proviso that a thorn or other 
live fence be planted at the same time, the landlord finding 
plants, the tenant labour. So when material is required 
for stopping gaps, it would be well to insist on filling up at 
the same time with hollies or some other plant that will 
grow where others have failed. Where there are hazel and 
ordinary copse-stuff hedges they should be laid, and only 
out when cutting is inevitable. If this is done by men 
accustomed to the work little dead wood will be required, 
and, instead of the hedge being filled with dead wood, 
making the gaps greater, we shall have a live fence pleasing 
to the eye, and easily kept trimmed. 

Under the list and description of plants suitable for hedge Planting new- 
planting, which will be given hereafter, we shall enumerate "^"s^®^- 
those points necessary to remember to ensure successful 
growth ; but in any case success is only attained by care 
and attention when the hedge is young, and by careful 
treatment in old age. A good hedge may be grown by 
judicious planting and treatment ; but a good hedge may 
also be obtained from an old and neglected one. 

In the first case a good bed must be prepared according Preparation 
to the situation and nature of the soil. If in a high and ° ' 
dry situation it may be prepared on the flat, the ground 
being dug and trenched to the width of a yard, and some 
well-rotted farm manure being applied at the same time.* 

* It is also a good plan to utilise road scrapings, turf cuttings, leaf 
mould, and other refuse for this purpose. ■ ' 
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Chap. V. If in a wet situation a ditch should be cut on each side, 
^heir ^^^ hanks being formed with the top sods, and the space 
Vnnetiee and between them being filled up with the loose earth. For this 
purpose a width of at least four and a half to five feet will 
be required. Some manure may also be applied, but the 
soil should be left exposed to the atmosphere for some time 
before planting to become pulverised and matured. When 
on the side of a hill a ditch must be cut on the lower side 
and a single sod bank formed above, backed by the loose 
earth ; and upon this bank the hedge should be planted. 
In dry situations, and those subject to drought, as in the 
case of sandy soils, the plants may be put in on the flat, 
but a drain on each side should be formed to carry off the 
surface water. In fact, the bed must be prepared entirely 
to suit the nature of the district and soil. When fences 
are planted between arable and pasture lands the ditch 
should be on the arable side. 

The bed being ready, the plants will be laid out either iu 
autumn or early spring, as the case may be, about eight or 
nine inches apart, and planted alternately in two lines, 
about five or six inches being left between the lines ; when 
planted they may be cut off with a sharp knife about two 
or three inches above the ground, as they will root more 
freely this way than when left their natural height. This 
being done they must be kept forked and freed from 
weeds, especially from grass, as they will make no head- 
way if choked with grass and weeds ; this will give 
but little trouble if attended to early. Some prefer the 
plants in a single row, six inches apairt, and also prefer 
cutting back a year after rather than at the time of 
planting. 

If in an exposed situation where sheep and cattle graze a 
fence must be erected at once, as nothing is more fatal than 
the bite of sheep and cattle to young hedges. Although 
the first expense is great, it is best where practicable to 
erect a double fence, the hedge being then secured against 
all injury. 



Time and 
mode of 
planting. 



Protection 
from bite of 
sheep. 
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The amount of dung necessary for hedge planting will be Ohap. v. 
about one cubic yard of dung to two hundred yards of Thei- 
hedge one yard wide. It is as well not to apply it directly Varieties a/)id 
to the young plants. Therefore, where practicable, a crop Mmm^ment. 

of some kind, say potatoes or carrots, may be grown in the 

first instance upon the bed. The result of this course often 
is to bring down the expense to cost of plants and planting 
only 

When planting a line should be laid along the centre Plantinsr. 
of the bed, and with a sharp spade a vertical cut made 
to the desired depth — in accordance with the age and 
size of the plants; the earth being thrown on one side 
to form a trench. One man will then lay the plants in 
their places and at the correct distance apart, arranging 
the root fibres, and another man with a spade will throw 
the soil over the roots, which the former will place in 
position with his hands. This being done to the full 
length of the line, the whole will be re-earthed and care- 
fully trodden in. When the whole length of the hedge 
has been planted, the men should go again carefully over 
and tread and trim the hedge into a uniform line. Every 
spring the soil beneath should be dug and cleaned, and the 
rapid growth of the hedge will repay the extra money 
so expended. Hedges" carelessly planted, and afterwards 
neglected, will never give satisfaction. 

If the plants are strong, about six will be required to 
the yard. 

The treatment of old quick hedges is important, as no Ma lagement 
matter how old these plants may be, if there are plenty of hedges?™" 
them, a good fence may soon be made. Quicks, or thorns, 
will bear any amount of cutting ; in fact, the more they are 
cut the better they thrive, and this fact may be borne in 
mind in all treatment of these hedges. Where practicable 
the hedge may be cut down close to the ground, when the 
after treatment of the young shoots will be similar to that 
of a newly-planted hedge. When, however, the hedge 
forms the fence of pastures where cattle or sheep graze. 
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Their 

Varieties aitd 

General 
Management. 



Laying old 
hedges. 



Grubbing 
hedges. 



Trimming 
hedges. 



this cannot be done without the erection of a dead fence, 
which at once makes the operation an expensive one. The 
necessity for such an erection can be overcome in the 
following way : Let the hedge be cut down to fence height, 
and one side only be cut or " brushed " that season, leaving 
the side where cattle range untouched. The old growth 
which remains uncut forms a blind on that side, and pre- 
vents, to a great extent, injury from cattle forcing their 
way through, as they would do were both sides trimmed at 
once. When this is done let all gaps be substantially filled 
with stumps and rails. In the summer let the first outside, 
which will have made vigorous growth, be trimmed, and in 
the following winter treat the other side in the same way 
as the first. Thus in two years you have a well-grown 
and symmetrical hedge, better probably than if newly 
planted. 

Another method is to out out all but the longest and best 
rods and to lay these by partial cutting and interweaving. 
No dead wood should be allowed to remain, and nothing 
but growing wood should be permitted in the entire length 
of fence. This plan cannot be too highly recommended. 

It must be remembered that new hedges will seldom 
grow where old ones have failed without the earth being 
taken out and replaced by fresh ; therefore, in filling gaps, 
a trench must be dug out and fresh earth put in before 
pla,nting the hollies and other plants ; which should be of 
vigorous growth. 

When fences have been neglected it often answers to 
grub them up, especially in situations where shelter is not 
required. Grubbing is often a less expensive process than 
the first. The expense will depend of course upon the 
size of the wood, and the amount of earth upon the bank to 
be removed, and will vary from 2d. to bd. per lineal yard. 

A clause should be inserted in all leases and agreements 
tliat hedges should be trimmed once a year; a neat 
appearance is thus secured at all seasons. It answers also 
to do this from a pecuniary point of view, as it is the 
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cutting of old wood that adds so mucli to both labour and Chap. v. 
cost. By this plan the undergrowth is also cut and the ^j%^' 
seeding of thistles, docksj and other weeds prevented. Varieties and 
The trimmings should always be burnt, as seeds are thus M^^l^^nt. 

destroyed; if allowed to remain or to become scattered, 

sheep suffer very much from the thorns penetrating their 
feet ; another and important reason why all trimmings 
should be speedily burnt. 

Hedges may be trimmed in summer or winter, for a sum Cost of 
varying under circumstances from ^d. to 2d. per rod. nmmmg. 

Upon home farms the hedges should be cut and attended 
to by the bailiff whenever possible; but all planting and 
reclaiming of old fences should be placed in the hands of 
the forester ; the farm, if desired, being debited with the 
amount of labour. Upon every estate there should be a 
well- stocked nursery, where, among other plants, should 
be a constant supply of thorn and other hedge plants. 
The propagation, however, will be dwelt upon under the 
description of the several plants. 

When preparing the trench for reception of the plants, Practical 
see that the whole length is as nearly as possible of equal hedges* ° 
quality to ensure regularity of growth. A compost of dung generally. 
and earth is better as a dressing than dung alone ; road 
scrapings are also useful for the purpose. When planting 
select plants as much as possible of equal size and strength, 
keep clear of weeds, and fork regularly for the first two 
years. Do not trim for two years, but keep overgrown 
shoots cut back. When trimming for the first time do not 
cut the bottom too close. Leave three or four inches each 
year of new growth. Look well to the bottom, the top will 
take care of itself. Fill gaps the first year with new thorn 
plants, putting in a few shovelfuls of new earth with each 
plant. Protect the gaps with stumps and a rail ; do not 
force in bushes. Cut with an upward stroke. Keep water- 
courses clear. 

If these matters are strictly attended to, a good fence 
will be the satisfactory result. 
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Chap. V. Before passing on to consider the plants suitable for live 
^^'■^' fences, a few words will not be out of place on temporary 
Yarieiies and or "dead" fences. These consist generally of material 



Oeneral 



Dead fences 
of different 
kinds. 



Post-and- 
Tail. 



Chairing the 
butts. 



found in the district. In some localities, for example, in 
the oolitic formations we have stone, and here stone walls 
are the characteristic feature of the landscape. Again, in 
heath and moor land, fences are formed of sods ; in copse 
districts of rods ; in woodlands of timber ; and on marshes 
and swamps of watercourses ; and so on. Railways have, 
however, brought all material so within our reach, that we 
are now able to erect fences according to fancy. 

The kinds of fences we will consider are post-and-rail, 
park paling, rod or bush fences, wire, continuous iron, and 
walls. 

Post-and-rail fences may be of larch or of oak, or of 
larch and oak, according to what the estate is best able to 
produce. The fence is stronger and more durable when 
the posts are large enough to admit of mortising. The 
posts should be 9ft. apart, and a stump should be driven 
in and nailed to the rails in the centre of each panel. 
The fence may consist of three or four rails, but the latter 
number is recommended except under exceptional circum- 
stances. The posts should be, if possible, of hard wood. 
They are generally 6in. by Sin. at the top, and from 5|ft. 
to 6^ft. long. The rails should be 10ft. long for a panel 
9ft. in length, to admit of lap, and they may be inserted 
in the mortise either lapping top or bottom by an angular 
cut, or side . by side, with a lateral cut ; the latter plan is 
perhaps the best. If of larch they are cut flat and about 
4in. to Sin. wide by IJin. to l|in. thick, according to the 
length of the panel and the purpose of fence. Oak rails 
are generally cut in a triangular form about 4|in. wide by 
4in. at the sides. 

The post should be dipped in tar at the butts, and the 
tar burnt off, charring the wood to a certain extent ; this 
should be done where soil and air meet, for it is at this 
point that decay first sets in. The whole may be tarred 
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■or creosoted, but it is unnecessary for durability ; if, how- Chap. v. 
«verj it is tarred, let it be a year after the fence has been %'^il^' 
•erected, otherwise decay sets in earlier than if left untarred, Vwrieties and 
as the natural moisture of the wx)od is unable to escape ; if M„,,iagemeiit. 

creosoted, let it be done before erection. This remark 

also applies to buildings of timber where paint or tar is 
applied. The tarring should also be done in dry weather. 
The cost of such a fence will depend to a great extent upon Cost, 
the distance of carriage of material, and whether sawn by 
steam or hand, but may be stated at 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per 
yard of four rails. So that the expense of such a fence is 
■considerable, but it seldom fails to give satisfaction. 

Another and more important kind of fence is what is Park palings. 
known as park paling. This consists of oak throughout. 
The posts are from 7ft. to 8ft. long, large in the butt, being 
generally cut from small trees.* These are sunk fully 2^ft. 
in the ground and well rammed — when possible with chalk. 
They are mortised for three rails, one at the top, one in the 
middle, and one at the bottom, about l|ft. from the 
ground. The rails are cut triangularly, as before stated. 
At the bottom of all is a foot board from lOin. to 12in. 
-wide, and 2in. thick, dovetailed into the posts. Upon 
these rails split oak pales about 4in. or Sin. wide, and jin. 
■or ^in. thick are nailed, slightly overlapping each other. 
It is a most complete fence and very durable, but expensive. 
The cost may be reckoned at from 8s. to 10s. per lineal Cost. 
yard. The nails used for the pales should be galvanised, 
the ordinary nails being liable to rust.t 

Another kind is the " Scotch fence." This consists Scotch fence 
mostly of larch, no other kind of tree being so suitable. 
The uprights should be not less than 2in., and not more 
than S^in. in diameter, being in fact the first thinnings of a 
larch plantation. They are cut into lengths of 5ft. or 6ft., 

* All sapwood should be out off such posts and gate posts, otherwise it 
soon decays and the post becomes loose. 

■)■ A brick foundation, say, 1ft. high, will add materially to the durability - 
■of this fence. 

o -2 
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Ohai". V. and pomted top and bottom, and driven into tte ground 

^Their" l^^v about 6in. or Sin. apart, Upon tbfe top of tbese is 

Vaneties a«d placed a rail, bored with auger boles to match th6 upirights,^ 

M^n^ZLt. a nail being driven here and there to prevent its being 

— lifted off. It has, the advantalge of btfing difficult to climb^ 

especially when tenter hooksare driven into the. top rail; it 

is also neat, bnt for durability; is not to be recommended, 

as the stumps being young, and all inserted in the ground, 

soon decay. In the vicinity of plantations it may be fairly 

c£eap\; ,but if there be a demand of the suitable materiai. 

for hop ppleSj it will be too expensive for general adoption. 

Its average cost may be placed at from Is. 6d. to 2s.' per 

Other kinds yard. There are other varieties of timber fencing, as open 

fences' *" palipgs for gardens, diagonal larch, for the same purpose, 

and the simple stump-and-rail fence, in which the stunaps 

a,re', driven and the rails simply nailed. These all vary in 

expense,,: but may be calculated at from 6d. to 1 s. per lineal' 



We have also fences of a still more temporary kind, 
namely rod, wattle, or basket fences, which are made from 
hazel rpds, with uprights of the same material, but some- 
what larger in size, driven in about every 15 inches. The 
rods, split or not as preferred, are interwoven through the 
uprights. This kind of fence, however, will last biit a 
short time, and consequently is not economical. It is useful 
fpr purposes where shelter is required, and may be there- 
fore recommended for nurseries and young plantations; 
but it cannot be depended upon for' a period exceeding 
two years, when- more than ordinary' pressure is put 
upon it. 
"VTire fencing. Next in order is wire; and this, perhaps, is the cheapest' 
and most durable of all, especially at the present time, 
when wire, composed' of a series of smaller wires and 
galvanised, is obtainable at so reasonable a figure. It is 
necessary that the gauge of the top wire be of considerable 
size, but it may be decreased in the lower strands ; this is 
important as the cost is then materially reduced. 
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Wire may be strained on iron strainers and uprights, or Chap. V. 
on wood, as preferred. Where wood is plentiful it is perhaps j%eir 
cheaper, and has this advantage, that where breakages Varieties wiid 
•oecnr, a new stump may be driven in, and the wire stapled. j)f(j,j„„j„g„f 
oii. Immense stress is exerted by the screw used for — ^ 
straining the wire, and care must be taken to sink the 
straining posts deeply, to have them well rammed, and a 
strong stay placed against them on the inner sides ; if this 
is neglected a post may be drawn from the ground. Stumps 
are driven in either before the straining or after, and the 
wire stapled to them ; the staples, however, should never 
be driven " home," but sufficient space should be left for 
the wire to work freely. There are now, however, a 
nuniber of iron straining posts, all possessing more or less 
merit, which cannot fail to diminish the use of wood. A 
fence of this character is rapidly put up, and costs about 
'Is. or 2s. per yard. 

Another most excellent fence is the continuous iron ; and Continuovi? 
for appearance and usefulness there is perhaps none better. 
It may be obtained of any size and height, and costs from 
3s. to 4s. a yard. 

Next, and finally, we come to walls. In certain districts Walls, 
stones abound, as, for instance, in soils' on the oolitic for- 
mation. Here they are of a flat and shaly na,ture, and well 
adapted to the purpose of walls; particularly^ where, as in 
many localities, they lie scattered on the surface, and need 
only collecting. There are men who make this building 
of dry walls their principal occupation, and it is to theili 
we must look for success, as a wall built by an inex- 
perienced hand will soon fall down. The pirocessis to 
bind the work together at various intervals by whole stones 
rtinning through the wall. On the top, mud or mortar is 
placed, and the coping stones laid on, whereupon the wall 
is complete. Such walls suffer a good deal in the hunting 
season, but otherwise remain, with slight repair, for years. 
The cost varies of course in different localities, but it may 
be stated at Qd. to Is. per yard. 
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Chap. V. Sod walls are seldom resorted to in this country, never- 
^Theil' tlieless in some districts a cheap and durable fence is- 
Yaneties and procured by such means. In the colonies we have seen 
Management. ™ost complete and durable fences built entirely with sods. 
The sods are cut with sharp spades, ground on the grind- 
stone until they have an edge like a knife. The cuts are 
made with great precision and regularity, and the sods 
when cut are placed in position by the builder and fit like 
joiner's work. At the bottom, in order to obtain a base, a 
space is left between the first few lines of sods, which is 
filled up with the earth taken from the ditch, and this bas& 
must correspond to the height. The cost of such walls is, 
of course, for labour only, and may be reckoned about 4(i. 
or 9c?. per lineal yard, according to height. It is only, 
however, where sods can be cut that such walls can be 
profitably built ; on arable land, for instance, it is a matter 
of impossibility, as a turf of some kind is indispensable. 

These, then, are the most important varieties of fences in 
use in Great Britain, and will be resorted to in accordance 
with the material most easily obtainable in each district. 

Although the maintenance of fences is implied in the 
term " repair," the legislature has in the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1883 embodied in Part 1 of the First 
Schedule the "Making of fences" as a subject of compen- 
sation ; and, in the Act of 1900, in the substituted First 
Schedule, the " Eemoval of permanent fences " is incor- 
porated with it. Being improvements in Part 1, the 
consent of the landlord is required. The object of this is, 
of course, to encourage the erection of new permanent 
fences where required, and the removal of old fences in the 
case of enlargement of fields or for re-arrangement. The 
law in regard to fences is not affected by this new 
departure. 
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FROM 6iisr. TO 3pt. apart, required for any length of hedge, Sect. 1. 

Their 
Varieties ami, 

General 
Management. 



IN YARDS. 



Dis- 


















tance 

APART. 








Length 


OF Hedoe in yards 






ft. in. 
6 


1 

6-0000 


2 

12-0000 


3 
18-0000 


4 

24-0000 


5 

30-0000 


6 
36-0000 


7 
42 0000 


8 
48-0000 


9 

54-0000 


7 


51429 


10-2858 


15-4287 


20-6716 


25-7145 


30-8574 


36-0000 


41-1432 


46-2861 


8 


4-5000 


9-0000 


13-5000 


180000 


22-5000 


27-0000 


31-6000 


36-0000 


40-6000 


9 


4-0000 


8-0000 


12-0000 


16 0000 


20 0000 


24-0000 


28-0000 


32-0000 


36-0080 


10 


3-6000 


7-2000 


10-8000 


14-4000 


18-0000 


21-6000 


26-2000 


28-8000 


it2-4000 


11 


3-2727 


6-5454 


9-8181 


13-0909 


16-3636 


19-6368 


22-9090 


26-1818 


29-4546 


1 


3-0000 


6-0000 


9-0000 


12-0000 


15-0000 


18-0000 


21-0000 


24-0000 


27-0000 


1 1 


2-7692 


6-5384 


8-3076 


11-0768 


13-8960 


16-6152 


19-3844 


22-1538 


24-9228 


1 2 


2-S714 


5-1428 


7-7142 


10 2860 


12-8670 


15-4284 


18-0000 


20-5720 


23-1426 


1 3 


2-4000 


4-8000 


7-2000 


9-6000 


12-0000 


14-4000 


16-8000 


19-2000 


21-6000 


1 i 


2-2500 


4-5000 


6-7500 


9-0000 


11-2500 


13-6000 


15-7500 


18-0000 


20-2500 


1 5 


2-1177 


4-2254 


6-3531 


8-4708 


10-5880 


12-7062 


14-8236 


16-9416 


19-0598 


1 6 


2-0000 


4-0000 


6-0000 


8-0000 


10-0000 


120000 


14 0000 


16-0000 


18-0000 


1 7 


1-8947 


3-7894 


5-6841 


7-5788 


9 ■4735 


11-3602 


13-2629 


15 1576 


17 0523 


1 8 


1-8000 


3-6000 


6-4000 


7-2000 


9-0000 


10-8000 


12-6000 


14-4000 


16-2000 


1 9 


1-7143 


3-4286 


5-1429 


6-8572 


8-5715 


10-2868 


12-0000 


13-7144 


15-4287 


1 10 


1-6303 


3-2727 


4-8080 


6-5454 


8-1818 


9-6161 


U-4545 


13-0909 


14-4242 


1 11 


1-5652 


3-1304 


4-6956 


6-2608 


7-8760 


9 '3912 


10-9664 


12-5216 


14-0868 


2 


1-6000 


3-0000 


4-5000 


6-0000 


7-6000 


9-0000 


10-5000 


12-0000 


18-6000 


2 1 


1-4400 


2-8800 


4-3200 


6-7600 


7-2000 


8-6400 


10 0800 


11-5200 


12-9600 


2 2 


1-3846 


2-7692 


4-1538 


6-5384 


6-9230 


8-8076 


9-6922 


11-0768 


12-4614 


2 3 


1-3-333 


2-6666 


4-0000 


5-3333 


6-6666 


8-0000 


9-3333 


10-6666 


12-OUOO 


2 4 


1-2867 


2 6714 


3-8671 


5-1428 


6-4285 


7-7142 


9 0000 


10-2856 


11-5783 


2 5 


1-2414 


2-4S28 


3-7242 


4-9666 


6-2070 


7-4484 


8 6898 


9-9312 


111726 


2 6 


1-3000 


2-4000 


3-6000 


4-8000 


6-0000 


7-2000 


8-400U 


9-6000 


10-8000 


2 7 


1-1613 


2-3226 


3-4839 


4-64S2 


5-8666 


6-9678 


8-1291 


9-2904 


10-4617 


2 8 


1-1250 


3-2600 


3-3750 


4-5000 


6-6250 


6-7600 


7-8750 


9-0000 


10-1250 


2 9 


1-0909 


2-1818 


3-2727 


4 '3636 


6-4545 


6-6464 


7-6363 


8-7272 


9-8181 


2 10 


1-0638 


2-1177 


3-1764 


4-2352 


6-3940 


6-8528 


7-4116 


8-1704 


9-6291 


2 11 


1-0288 


2-0577 


3-0866 


4-1165 


51444 


6-1733 


7-2022 


8-2811 


9-2600 


3 


1-0000 


2-000O 


3-0000 


4 0000 


■ 5-0000 


60000 


7 0000 


8 0000 


9-0000 
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SECTION II. 
Plants Suitable for Fences. 

COMMON THORN BEECH HORNBEAM HOLLY FURZE. 

Chap. V. The Common Thorn or Hawthorn {Gratsegus oxyacantha) 

PlwnU i^ *^® most universal of our hedge plants, and deservedly 

Suitable for go. By nature it is a small tree, but it is not only one of 

' tliose whicli bear, but also thrive under, repeating cuttings, 

Common j^ bears a pretty and sweet-scented white flower, and 
blooms freely in May and June, hence its common name 
of May. 
Growth and Some proprietors like one plant left at intervals to attain 
ormo e ge. £^j^ growth, the rest being trimmed closely. This, when 
in flower, adds greatly to the beauty of an estate, but it 
injures the hedge underneath and cannot be recommended. 
The thorn is better adapted than any other plant for 
fencing, owing to its thorny nature, making it, when well 
grown, absolutely impenetrable ; and by repeated cuttings 
it becomes exceedingly tough and durable. As to its treat- 
mient it is almost impossible to lay down absolute rules; 
indeed, there is more difference of opinion with regard to 
the treatment of hedges generally than in any other matter 
relating to estate management. We are, however, of 
opinion that when a thorn hedge is planted, it is best to cut 
all the plants to about three inches from the bottom, then 
to keep the ground clear of weeds and frequently moved 
with the hoe or fork,, and to leave the plants uncut for two 
.years ; the wood by this process becomes larger and better 
able to stand against the knife. It may then be cut down 
to a height of a foot or a, foot and a half, and trimmed, 
leaving as gopd a base as possible. The form of the hedge 
should be slightly wedge-shaped; this gives it strength, 
and also keeps the bottom thick and close, which is desir- 
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able where sheep are grazed. If kept very round, the top Chap. 

is ; apt to become covered with moss and lichen, and if ^d7°''?' 
. ^ , Plants 

straight, the fence is w«ak where it should be strong. The Suiiablefor 

■desirable shape is best attained by the process Called "^'"" ' 

• "breasting," that is, cutting it so as to leave the twigs at 

the bottom on the, outside uncut one year and on the inside 

the following year. The; next year the whole may be 

trimmed together, leaving about three inches growth of the 

previous year. " Breasting " should not be repeated except 

at intervals of. some years. 

The process of reclaiming an old hedge has been already 
noticed ; another plan, however, is sometimes resorted to in 
the case of a thorn hedge, and that is by laying, similar to 
that of a hazel hedge. Quick or hawthorn will, in fact, bear 
any treatment except neglect, and man may use his own 
devices, no matter how peculiar, so long as judicious 
pruning accompanies them.,, If left to itself it resumes its 
natural form of tree-growth, which of course makes the 
fence open and bare at the bottom. 

Hawthorn is propagated from seed, and as its treatment Propagation, 
is somewhat peculiar, a few words are necessary with regard 
to it. The seed ripens in autumn, and may be gathered 
during the eai-ly winter months. It is then mixed with sand 
or light dry earth, and left for a year. It should at first be 
laid out thinly and turned occasionally, as it may otherwise 
heat ; and then be placed in a heap, being mixed with more 
sand and covered over with straw, like potatoes. This 
rots the fleshy cuticle. If planted the same year it 
would lie dormant for one season. In the nurgery it must 
be kept clear of weeds^.and where too thick, be thinned, 
the thinnings being transplanted into lines about one foot 
apart, the plants being placed about five or six inches from 
each other. The following year the whole will be trans- 
planted into rows and kept well hoed, and there the plants 
may remain one or two years, according to circumstances, 
when they, may be planted out. When transplanted the 
roots may be slightly cut: back; Seed is nearly always 
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Chap. V. plentiful, and the treatment simple, so there is no 

Plants I'eason why every estate should not be well supplied 

Suitable for with plants. In one instance, however, this is not the case, 

■ and that is on light sandy soils ; under these conditions it 

is best to buy strong plants from other districts. A fence 
of this plant, with judicious care and treatment, may be 
formed in eight years — i.e., on suitable soils. 

Beech. Beech [Fagus sylvatica) forms a good hedge, and perhaps 

its use for the purpose is too little regarded. By repeated 
cuttings it becomes tough and pliable, and, on account of 
the retention of the leaf well into the following spring, 
forms, like the hornbeam, an excellent shelter in winter. 

Propagation. Unlike the hornbeam, it thrives well on the chalk. The 
plants are obtained from seed. The mast should be collected 
when fallen from the trees, and kept in a room until spring, 
when they may be planted in the nursery; their after 
treatment is similar to that already described, except that 
no root pruning should take place after the first year. The 
plants must be allowed to remain in the bed until the 
following winter, when they may be lifted and their tops 
cut, which latter operation tends to develop the root-fibres. 
They should then be placed in rows and so left for two 
years, being kept hoed. At the end of this time they may 
be either transplanted or left again for two years, or planted 
out direct, according to requirements. 

In the former case the plants will be about one and a 
half feet high, and in the latter about three feet. They 
should be planted 1ft. apart, and sloped [i.e., planted at an 
angle) so as to cross one another, forming by this plan a 
trellis-like fence, really impenetrable. 

The side shoots may be cut off the first year ; and the 
second year the hedge may be cut in the usual way. A 
hedge of this kind will often attain great height, and is 
very beautiful. 

The best season for trimming this plant is in July, as it 
then throws out more summer shoots and becomes more 
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dense. A. good plan when planting is to tie the cross plants, Chap. V. 

taking care first to bark the place where they cross, they ^emts 

may then unite and form a trellis work quite impervious to Suitable for 

sheep and cattle. ' 

The Hornbeam (Garpinus Betulus) is a native of Great Hornbeam. 
Britain, and perhaps, next to the hawthorn, is our most 
valuable hedge-plant. It resembles the beech, but may 
be distinguished by the feathery and more deeply serrated 
leaves. It will not form a hedge so rapidly as the beech, 
but bears cutting better, and is also more hardy. The 
flowers are unisexual, the sexes being on distinct catkins 
on the same plant. The seed is a small nut, which may 
be planted in the spring, but will lie dormant one year, 
or it may be treated as the thorn. As a timber tree 
it is but little grown, though the wood is exceedingly 
strong, and will bear a greater strain than any other 
English timber. It is white in colour, and of fine texture. 
It is used in rural districts for handles to tools, &c. The 
plant retains its leaves late into the year — in fact they 
often remain till after the new leaves have burst — and on 
this account it forms good shelter in exposed situations. 
It is often planted with the hawthorn, and forms in this 
way a very valuable hedge ; the proportion may be one 
plant of hornbeam to six of hawthorn. As a firewood it 
is the best, yielding great heat and a clear flame. It roots 
deeper than the beech, and consequently is less injurious 
as a hedge plant to surrounding crops. It is very hardy, 
and free from nearly all diseases. It thrives best on a clay 
soil, or a clay loam, though it will grow well as a hedge 
plant on any soil if not too light. 

The Holly {Hex aquifoUum) . — The treatment of holly is Holly, 
very similar to that of the hawthorn, as far as regards pro- 
pagation. Some, however, are of opinion that it requires 
to be two years in the pit before sowing; whether this 
be the case or not it is often eighteen months in the seed 
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Chap. V. 

Seat. 2. 

Pianis 

Bwitdble fw 

Fimcet. 



Exceptional 
nses as a 
hedge plant. 



bed before it shows itself. Wlien tbe bed is too stiff and 
adhesive it :will often rot in the ground. The berry contains 
several , seeds, and wihen collected from the tree in the 
autumn they should be mixed with double the amount of 
dry earth or sand, and kept turned occasionally for six 
weeks and then pitted as already described. In the follow- 
ing year they are sown in beds (which may be three and 
a half or four feet wide) and covered with half an inch of 
soil — one bushel, half sand and half seed, being sufficient 
to sow such a bed . to a length of eight or ten yards. 
Transplant every other year to develop growth of root 
fibre, keeping the rows free from weeds and well hoed, as 
circulation of air through the root is very necessary ; a 
well rooted pla.nt being absolutely necessary to future 
growth. 

This plant is indigenous to Great Britain and attains 
considerable size. Its value as a hedge plant consists 
in its love of shade, and in its capacity for develop- 
ment under drip of trees. It is, with the exception of 
the yew, the only plant we can de|)end upon under 
these circumstances. It is also an excellent " fill-gap," 
and will grow under . the shade of a hawthorn hedge 
and rapidly fill a gap which has defied other processes. 
In hard winters sheep will often bark the lower branches, 
and, as it does not throw oiit lateral branches readily, 
it is apt to suffer greatly from their attack ; it is not, 
therefore, a good plant for the division of fields, except, 
as already stated, for filling gaps. For ' a garden fence, 
however, it is invaluable, from' its glossy evergreen leaf 
and thick foliage. As a timber it is, hard, and capable 
of taking a high polish, which fits it for furniture- 
making and other cabinet-makers' work. One peculiarity 
of this plant is that it-.^rahsplants. best in; June and 
July •;^ . winter planting- 'generally ends, in failure; If 
preferred the" seed "may be sown dir'ept- upon . the pre- 
pared hedge line-, and the plants thinned as may be 
necessary.' ; - ■ " • . 
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GoESE, EuEZE or Whin {Ulex Eiwopoeus), called by the Chap. v. 
former name in England and'the latter in Scotland. It forms p^js 
a valuable hedgis plant in poor districts possessing clay siib- Switable for 

soils. Its. growtk is rapid, and requires early switching, or ' 

it quickly assumes an irregular. groV,th. It >will not" stand Furze, 
severe frosts, and, after attaining fuU size, it rapidly dies 
out ; it cannot therefore be recommended as a permanent 
hedge-plant. It is, however, a cheap kind of fence, -as it is 
only necessary to form a trench on the top of a turf mound 
iu which to sow the seed, and, if kept from bite of cattle, it 
will form a fence not easily broken through, owing to its 
spiny nature. When cut at certain intervals, as is th« case 
in plantations and coverts, it retains its vitality for unknown 
periods ; it is only when allowed to attain its full growth 
without switching that it becomes weak and useless. After 
cutting, the young shoots soon appear, and in a few years 
it is ready to cut again. It is, also, in its fully developed TJsea. 
state, very inflammable, and should not be grown near 
buildings. When cut, it forms a valuable fuel, especially 
for brick-burning, as it yields immense heat. It should be 
tied in faggots when cut, and stacked when green ; the 
stack being so built as to keep out rain, as, if exposed to 
wet, it soon becomes rotten, and the steam given off when 
placed in the furnace injures the bricks. When young it 
forms a valuable feed for all kinds of stock, but is seldom 
used except where it abounds naturally on commons, where 
other food is often scarce. When used in this way, it is 
bruised with hammers or passed through rollers made for 
the purpose. As a cover it is invaluable, and when in 
flower it is very beautiful, and yields a plentiful supply 
of seed. For covers about twenty pounds of seed per acre 
will be found sufficient, and may be sown with oats, or by 
itself. It will show but little for the flrst year or two, but 
afterwards becomes most vigorous. It forms an excellent 
shelter in wet weather, as, from the pecuHar nature of the 
spines, the rain follows the course of the plant and does 
not drip. 
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Plants 

Suitable for 

Fences. 



The foregoing are better adapted than any other class of 
plants to purposes of field fencing ; nevertheless all plants 
which will bear constant pruning are capable of conversion 
to this purpose. For garden fences, where ornament alone 
is required, privet, box, laurel, the various cypresses, yew, 
briar, broom, and berberis are all useful. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OEASSES SUITABLE FOR WOODS AND 
PLANTATIONS. 



.•SELECTION OF SEEDS LIST OF USEFUL GRASSES MODE OF 

SOWING TREATMENT OF BIDES IN WOOD. 

It would be outside the limits of the present work to attempt Chap. vi. 

to describe minutely the particular species of grasses best 

.adapted to every variety of soil. In practice the best plan Selection of 

will be found to apply to some firm of reputation, giving full 

information as to the geological formatiouj the situation 

and nature of soil, and the purposes for which the seeds 

are required, and they will forward them either mixed or 

separate, as may be desired. The practice of sowing seeds 

so selected will give more satisfaction than allowing the 

natural grasses of the district to grow without interference; 

and if sown when plantations are made, the grasses get 

fully established before the shade is sufficient to retard their 

growth. 

The seeds most useful for the purpose may be enumerated List of useful 

1. n grasses. 

as follows : 

1. Agrostis Stonolifera. — Piorin or Creeping Bent. 

2. Aira Csespitosa. — Tufted Hair-Grass or Hassock. 

3. Arrhenaiherum Avenaceuni. — Tall, oat-like Grass. 

4. Brachypodiwin Sylvaticwm. — Wood Fescue Grass. 

5. Bromus or Festuca Oiganteus. — Giant Wood Fescue. 

6. Bromus Arvensis. — Field Brome Grass. 

7. Dactylis Glomerata. — Cock's Foot Grass. 

8. Elymus Arenarius. — Upright Sea Lyme Grass. 
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9. Elymus Giganteus. — Giant Lyme G-rass. 

10. Pestuca Dwrmscula. — Hard Pesoue. 

11. Festuca Elatior. — Tall Fescue, 

12. Olyceria Aquatica. — Water Sweet Grass. 

13. Glyceria Fluitans,. — Moating Grass. 

14. Holcus Lanatus. — Yorkshire Fog Grsiss. 

15. MillivmBffuswm. — Wood MiUet Grass, 
11. Poa Nemoralis. — Wood Meadow GiJass; 

Tke above-named grasses are all njore or less fitted for 
oovferSj thriviiig for tlie most p&tt iil sliady placeSj Being 
coarse in growth, giving excellent cover, and, as they are 
bearers of large seeds, are miicn liked by birds. Many of 
them are unfit for pasture,_beLng bitter and acrid. The 
list of course comprises those fitted for various localities, 
from light dry soil to the rich soil of the neighbourhood of 
streams and ponds. Nos. 8 and 9 are those specially 
adapted tio sandy situations, especially neiar the sea, and 
Nos.12 and 13 to situations npar watercourses and ponds. 

The; best, methods of sowing the seeds of Nps. 2, 3/4, and 
6 is the following : Mix equal quantities of each, and give 
this naiKture to the woodman, with instruction to fork the 
soil in those places through the woods and plantations 
where grass is required, and sow a few handfuls of seed, 
coveringand. treading it in. The large seeds of the Bromus . 
giganteuSf 1^0. 5, maybe sown separately, and should be 
covered one inch with soil, or it may be sown in nurseries 
and planted out. , The ordinary pasture grasses may be 
sown in the ridesj adding also Nos. 1, 7, 10, 11, 14, .16, 
mixed with a little TrifoUum repens (Dutch clover), TrifoUuni . 
minus (yellow clover), and Lotus porniculatus (bird's foot 
trefoil). In open woods.No. 2 is recommended; this grass 
is not only propagated by seed, but it throws ofE sprouts or 
small joints from the roots, which become after a while 
separate tufts. 

It may be well in passing to notice the Tritoma grands- 
flora, which, though not a grass, is a very suitable plant for 
covers, and very ornamental. It is a hardy perennial, and 
eadly propagated. 
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Keeping tLe rides through woods and plantations in Chap. yi. 
order is part of the duty of the forester. This is best done ^^sses. 
in September or October. At an earlier period the game- Treatment of 
keeper dislikes much movement in the woods on account of ^ooda. 
the young birds, and if done whilst growth is still taking 
place a second growth sets in^ and gives an untidy appear- 
ance when shooting commences. It is necessary to trim 
the sides of the underwood, mow the grass, clear out old 
ditches and watercourses ; and, where needed, cut new ones 
to carry off surface water^ taking care to slope the sides to 
prevent falling in, and so causing stoppage and overflow. 
It may be repeated here that all drains in woods and 
plantations should be open, as pipe drains quickly become 
choked with the roots and fibres of the trees. It will also 
be well during this period to see to the fences and gates, 
and have all secure and in good order for the winter. 



CHAPTER VII. 
THE "HOME EARM." 



LAND agent's BELATION TO THE HOME FAEM EXPEEIMBNTS 

ON THE HOME PABM THE BAILIFF AND HIS DUTIES 

LABOUKEES ANN DAL VALUATION SUPPLY OF PEODUCB TO 

THE HOUSE — LIVE STOCK — DAIEY COWS FAT STOCK STOEE 

AND YOUNG STOCK SHEEP LAMBING SHEEP FOOD 

HOESES PIGS POULTEY FAEMYAED MANUEB SEEDS — 

HAY HAETEST LAYING DOWN PEEMANENT PASTUEES — 

CULTIVATION OF HOPS MAKING OF ENSILAGE IMPLEMENTS 

EAEMAEKING CATTLE FOE PUEPOSES OF EEGISTEATION 

TOP DEESSING EXPEEIMENTS ON GEASS LAND. 

Chap. VII. Thb subject of the " Home Farm " will be treated as it 
Fa/rnT" bears upon estate management, rather than from a purely 

agricultural point of view. The works upon agriculture 

are so numerous as to make many remarks upon the sub- 
ject unnecessary. The treatment, however, of a home 
farm bears directly upon estate management. Conse- 
quently we cannot pass it by. 
Land agent* s The land agent must, to fill his position thoroughly, be 
home farm * * practical and scientific agriculturist. He is not often 
called upon to act as bailiff, and ought not to be on large 
estates, but he must retain as his right the power of over- 
sight over the home farm, without unnecessarily inter- 
fering with the baiHff in charge. He must also check 
expenditure, audit accounts, and prepare the yearly balance- 
sheet for presentation to the proprietor. He will also be 
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expected to be ready to render advice on points connected Chap. VII; 
with agriculture and the feeding of stocky both, as regards p,^^ 

the conduct of the home farm, and in matters relating to 

the tenants. We take this opportunity, therefore, of 
impressing upon the pupil the necessity of thoroughly 
acquainting .himself with agriculture in all its branches. 
He can never consider himself fully qualified until he has 
recognised and obtained this knowledge. "We are led the 
more to give this advice as many gentlemen who have pre- 
sented themselves to the writer for education have informed 
him " that they only wish to learn estate management, not 
agriculture." But the two are inseparable. 

The " home farm," as its name implies, is that portion of 
the estate set apart for the use of the proprietor, to supply 
his house with produce, and to satisfy his tastes in agri- 
culture, if he possesses any. If it be only required for the 
former purpose, its acreage wiU depend in some degree 
upon the size of his establishment, but one or two hundred 
acres of arable and grass land will probably suflBce. 

Home farms, as a rule, do not pay in a strictly pecuniary Experiments 
sense. If they can be made to pay their rent, it is all that farm, 
can be expected. In fact, if they do this, the result ought 
to be looked upon as satisfactory. 

Many landed proprietors, whose tastes tend to agricul- 
tural and pastoral pursuits, often ride hobbies very hard^- 
hobbies which cost money, and the expense of which should 
not be debited to the farms they occupy. They may be, 
and often are, decidedly useful and beneficial, and tend 
greatly to promote the interests of agriculture, but they- do 
not constitute a part of the economical and prudent 
management of the home farm. Many a theory has been 
verified by such hobbies, and many a useful agricultural 
fact ascertained. 

Experiments, the trial of new implements, the testing of 
new feeding stuffs and manures, are essential to the 
advancement of agriculture ; and if wealthy proprietors 
will not indulge in these trials, who will or can? Land 

p 2 



and his dnties. 
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Chap. "VII, agents, therefore, do well to forward and promote such 
Farm!^^ experiments within the limits which their experience may 

suggest to them as prudent and reasonable. It can scarcely 

be doubted that our English landlords hare done more for 
agriculture than any other class; and this reputation they 
should certainly be encouraged to maintain. But these 
experiments should be distinctly conducted as matters 
affecting the private purse of the landlord, and not the 
accounts of the home farm. If, for instance, cattle are fed 
for prize purposes, the farm should not be debited with 
more than the amount of food required for ordinary 
purposes j otherwise it will be impossible to discover from 
the accounts how far the farm is worked on prudent and 
business-like principles. 
The bailiff The home farm is presided over by the bailiff. He will 

' be selected in accordance with what is required of him. If 
the holding is small, sufficient only for the purposes of 
supply, a bailiff may be selected from the intelligent class 
of labourers, more especially where the landlord himself 
or his agent takes an active oversight of the operations. 
Where, however, a large acreage is held in hand, and 
extensive operations are carried on, a man of a different 
stamp will be required. A man must then be sought for 
who has already held position on a large farm, or under 
good and well-known agriculturists, who is able not merely 
to carry out orders, but to originate an opinion and act 
upon it. 

Bailiffs should be required to keep carefully and neatly 
a set of books supplied them by the agent, but the books 
should be as simple as possible. To expect a complicated 
set of books to be kept by any bailiff is not only unneces- 
sary, but unreasonable. They should be such as will 
enable the agent to produce from them a cash statement 
when required, and also produce at the end of the year a 
balance-sheet. 

If a man of the latter class is employed, he should be 
allowed, the privilege of selling and buying, as it gives 
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him an extra interest in his work. A constant attendance Chap. VIL 
at markets is neither necessary nor wise, but a reasonable ^ ^""^ 

intercourse with others in like situation is salutary, and 

gives room for interchange of ideas. With reference to 
buying and selling, however, one great failing of bailiffs 
may here be noted, namely, their tendency to encourage 
" middlemen." They believe that by selling here and Middlemen, 
selling there, they are in a better position to buy of the 
Same parties. They believe that if they offer samples to 
Mr. A. and buy their manures, seed, or food of Mr. B., 
Mr. A. will not treat them with the same liberality as if 
he had a share of their custom. Our opinion is that to 
sell to the consumer or miller direct, and buy of the manu- 
facturer, is the true essence of success. The profit 
attaching to agriculture is so small that it admits of no 
division. All trades are, of course, subject to this class 
of men, but none to such an extent as agriculture. 

The bailiff should, at least once a week attend upon the 
landlord or agent, and give him some idea of the work of 
the coming week {i.e., as far as weather will permit) . . If 
this is- impossible, regular communications from the bailiff 
through the post should be insisted upon, giving every 
important detail connected with the farm. 

He should keep a journal in which all casualties — 
deaths, with their causes, and births of live stock— should 
be entered, as well as every other matter of importance. 

The economy which must be exercised in every depart- 
toent, not only as an act of justice to the employer, but as 
the only means of making the farm pay, and also as an 
example to the tenants, must depend in great degree upon 
the capacity and care of the bailiff. Extravagance is the 
common order of the day on most farms. Hay that would 
Bell for 31. or 41. a ton is given in profuse quantities and 
trodden under foot ; straw, now so valuable, is rotted in 
open yards, the manurial matter running into the gutter. 

Three horses are used in place of two. Two men are 
employed to do the work of one. And this kind of extra- 
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vagance often goes hand in hand with slovenliness of every 
description. Cattle and sheep, by inattention, are allowed 
to go, back in condition j young stock are kept shivering^ 
in open fields or cold yards, " living " upon the food they 
receive instead of growing. Horses stand on filthy litter, 
and ventilation is stopped by plugs of straw. Teams sent 
to mark eit are kept shivering outside public-houses, whilst 
th6 men in charge drink and chat. Disease is promoted, 
and a veterinary is called in, whose visits are accompanied 
by long bills. 

In all these matters a wise and judicious bailiff may 
exercise much control, and he should always consider that 
the responsibility with regard to them rests with him. 

The bailiff should carry out Orders promptly, and not 
allow his own ideas to supersede his employer's wishes ; at 
the same time a fear of speech on the part of the bailiff is 
much to be deprecated. He should be ready with practical 
advice when he feels it necessary. His authority over the 
men should never be interfered with, either by the land- 
lord or agent. On the farm he should be supreme, and all 
orders emanating from any quarter should come through 
him. 

He occupies a place which needs great tact and judg- 
ment. He is called upon for help from all quarters of the 
estate, and often when he feels it impossible to render it. 
He must, nevertheless, do his best to meet all demands 
upon him, and he should be allowed such an extra number 
of horses as may fairly enable him to do So, or be allowed 
to hire steam for purposes of cultivation, to make up for 
loss of time. 

The labourers upon a home farm should receive the Same 
wages as are paid by the tenants on the estate, and as 
much work should be expected of them. We do not, of 
course, imply that, if tenants underpay or in any way 
oppress their labourers, the landlord should do the same j 
but there should be as far as possible a reciprocal feeling 
in this matter, Crood labourers should not be attracti^d 
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by an extra shilling a week, or by any other additional Chap. vn. 
advantage, if the landlord desires to avoid giving ground pa,^ 
of unpleasantness between himself and his tenants. 

They should be well housed, and overcrowding should AUotments. 
be strictly forbidden. No lodgers, without permission, 
should be allowed. At the same time, the labourer's 
home should, as far as possible, be free from intrusion. 
He should hd/Ve a plot of garden-ground, not exceeding a 
quarter of an acre ; an allotment for this purpose should in 
no case be denied. A field allotment, too, should be allowed 
to aU steady and industrious labourers, provided the area 
is such as they can tend during their spare hours. This 
matter has been met by Legislation, but it will doubtless 
remain a fact that, if the area is increased beyond this 
point, the allotment will be no longer a boon, but a burden. 
What is needed to bring about a successful allotment 
system is a limited area, good soil, proximity to dwelling, 
and a fair rent. 

Subject to the qualification that the landlord, in pro- 
viding decent house accommodation, should not press for a 
rent disproportionate to the labourer's wage, the labourer 
should receive no part of his wages " in kind ; " his whole 
earning should be in money. 

With regard to beer in harvest, our opinion is against Beer, 
giving it. Give money, and let the men supply themselves 
in accordance with their tastes. Make this proviso, how- 
ever, if the men club together for the purchase of beer, 
that the' Allowance must be under the control of the 
bailiff. 

On estates oi' farms, however, where beer is brewed at 
home, it is still a question whether this opinion should not 
be qualified, for an honest beverage of malt and hops will 
injure no working man if used in moderation, and will 
undoubtedly' be cheaper than a money equivalent. It 
must be reinembered that beer cannot be given in place of 
money, that is, it cannot be considered as part of. a inoney 
bargairi. ■ ' •''■ 
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As iriucli work as possible should be done by "piece 
or task work," so that tbe industrious may have an 
opportunity of making more money than the idle. This 
is too often lost sight of. Many a pound is lost by 
the habit of day pay, Self-interestj so absorbing in all 
of us, is altogether ignored in our dealings with the 
labourers. Almost every operation on the farm may 
be performed by contract, if the bailiff will but give it 
consideration. 

Each year, either at Michaelmas or Lady Day, a strict 
valuation should be made, in accordance with the fore- 
going section. The landlord must be looked upon, pro 
tern., as an outgoing tenant. The valuation should be 
made by the agent in conjunction with the bailiff. 
By it, an accurate balance for the year can be arrived 
at, as will be hereafter explained. At the same time 
it will serve as a check, more especially as relates 
to live stock. For instance, if 500 sheep are valued 
in one year, and during the following year 200 lambs 
are produced, and 150 of one kind and another sold, 
there should be, at the time of the next valuation, 550 sheep 
in the flocki If in the valuation this is not the case, a 
reason should be given. 

A system of farm accounts will be given, but we may 
here mention that a detailed inventory and valuation should 
be rendered to the landlord, so that he may himself, if he 
wishes, check the figures. 

All farm produce supplied to the house should be charged 
as if sold in the market. Horse labour to the estate must 
also be charged at so much per horse, say 5s. or 6s. a horse 
per day. 

Dairy produce should be supplied as "milk," at so 
much per gallon, say lOd. This is generally a better 
praotifce than selling to the house milk, cream, and butter. 
If it is adopted the house itself can sell any surplus 
quantity. 
Milk register. The COWS should be milked into graduated bucketSj^ 
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and the quantity taken eacli week by the bailiffj and Chap. VII. 
entered quarterly in his journal for inspection by the ^^^"^ 
agent. 

A still better plan is to weigh at the time of each 
milking the milk yielded by each cow, allowing 101b. to 
a gallon. This not only enables the bailiff to render a 
correct account to the house, but enables him to arrive at 
the exact quantity given during the year by each cow. If 
the quantity is too low — say below six hundred gallous, the 
cow should be sold. It is essential that no cow should 
be retained in the dairy which will not yield a paying 
quantity of milk. 

Corn, hay, and straw for the private stables, mutton, 
pork, bacon, poultry, and eggs, and any other produce 
that may be supplied, should be duly entered and 
charged. 

We will now proceed to the consideration, in detail, of 
those departments which are most prominent. First in 
importance is : 

The dairy should be near the residence, for two reasons. Live stock, 
lirst, in order that the milk may be delivered with com- ""^ *'°"^^' 
paratively little trouble, and secondly, that the landlord 
and his friends may visit it when they feel so disposed. 
The building should be kept sweet and clean, and the walls 
and ceiling should be repeatedly lime-washed, as nothing 
tends more to create purity. 

In choosing a dairymaid it will be well to require a Certificated 
certificate from one of the recognised dairy schools, as no "^•'■y™*'"- 
agricultural branch has made more progress than that of 
dairying. 

The memorandum of dairy rules published by the Royal 
Agricultural Society should be hung in a prominent place 
in every dairy. 

The food of the cows should be regulated by the bailiff, 
and the supply be reerularly sent to the buildings. The 
baiHffs should inspect the cows and buildings at least once 
a day. The hours of milking should be regularly kept, and 
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Chap. VII. the cows milked in rotation. Tlie date of taking bull, date 

"^F^r^ of calting, sex of calf, &o.j should be duly noted in the cow- 

— — man''s note book, and a memorandum taken of such events 

by the bailiff. Registration for such purposes will be 

remarked upon hereafter. 

Calving. Before calving, the cow should be carefully watched, and 

kept on dry diet — reasonably limittid in quantity. It is 
chiefly owing to the neglect of this precaution which causes 
what is known as "drop after calving," or parturient 
apttplexy. 

'.'■ When calving let nature have her own way whenever 
practicable. If necessary, however, to interfere, the cow- 

Ulness and its man should, if possible, communicate with the bailiff. In 
th6 event of any illness, apart from this, he must also at 
bnce let the bailiff know, who should, if- he is fit for his 
position, be capable of treating all common complaints. 
Calling in professional aid in ev6ry case is to be dis- 
C6uraged. In the event of the bailiff -bfeing unable to treat 
any malady, he should either apply to his principal or the ' 
, agent. The immediate resort to violent medicines is, as a 
rule, an error : Nature will often, if left to herself, do more 
than physic. Dietary also iS much to be I'egarded. Many 
animals no doubt die frbiu the us6 of medicines inju- 
diciously applied when simple treabineht might have saved 
th6ni . ' ' 

It may be remarked that the knowledge moSt desirable 
in bailiffs and stockmen is' that whicK enables them to 
detect the presence of disease; the treatment of it had 
better be left to those possessing the necessary professional 
skill. As before stated, the constant calling in of the 
veterinary surgeon is to be deprecated, but the failure to 
do so when needed is e(5[ually foolish. 

^ooA- The best winter food, in our opinion, for dairy cows 'is 

gobd-hay (the best thafrthe farm can ptbducej and crushed 
odts. The best cream and butter Will' be\ produced froni 
this diet; Opinions differ, how'eve^, tlpbn this point. 
Begula* food of good quality, iimple ' siipply of water, 
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exercise and cleanlinesSj with regular milkingj are the ,Ckae. VU. 
great points necessary in dairy management.* Fca-m. 

Fat stock will need the constant care of the bailiff, more 

especially in the winter. A good stockman is all-important. 
He should reside as near as possible to the stalls or boxes, 
in order that he may visit the beasts the last thing at night: 
• The quantity and quality of the food given are scarcely 
more important than the regularity and the periods of 
feeding. A full manger now and an empty one by-and-by Care and 
will not fatten a bullock. When the bullocks are tied up fat stock, 
they will need regular grooming ; they cannot get at them- 
selves to Hck as they would do in yards or boxes. Before 
each meal the manger should be emptied and swept, the 
refuse being carried direct to the pigs, or to other stock, 
who are less particular. No food should be allowed to 
accumulate, as it is apt to get sour and distasteful. A 
constant supply of water must be given. If not supplied 
to each stall or box, a supply by bucket should be given at 
least twice a day. 

In the event of any sickness the bailiff should have 
notice, and after this should be responsible. He should 
visit the stalls, when in full season, at least twice a day. 
The supply of food should be regular, and the diet an 
increasing one, according to the condition of each beast. 
There must be no set allowance, as bullocks differ much in 
Constitution. The first supply of food should be given Hours of 
about six o'clock in the morning, again at eight or nine; °* "'^" 
then from twelve to one, four to five, or from that to six. 



* In naming good hay and crushed oats as a suitable winter food we h^ve, 
of 'course, a supply of rich cream and butter in view, such as a country house 
rec[°uires. For farming purposes, pure and simple, a more succulent food 
will be needed. The hay may be chaffed with straw and mixed with pulped 
mangold, swedes, or turnips ; or mixed with hot linseed gruel or mucilage. 
Ensilage, sweet or sour, may be used in quantity or in addition to other dietl 
and probably, as will be herea,fter shown, the quantity of milk will be better 
maintained by this diet than any other. The use of roots often gives a taste 
td the butter, but this may be prevented by giving the supply to th6 cows 
immediately after milking. 
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Ghap. vn. and, finally, about eiglit or nine o'clock at night. The cake 
^w^nT^ should be given separately, but meal and chafE should be 

mixed with pulped roots. No whole fodder should be 

allowed, as no process is more wasteful. One-third hay 
and two-thirds straw make a good chafE, and should be cut 
about 1 or 2\ inches long. Sugar, or molasses, and water, 
poured hot on the mixture and well mixed, make a 
palatable diet. It is well to prepare the food a day . in 
advance, as slight fermentation is by no means an objec- 
tion. Opinions differ as to the hours of feeding, but all 
will agree as to the advantage of feeding often in small 
quantities rather than at lengthened periods with full 
mangers. A gentleman of wide experience has suggested 
the following hours and diet : — First supply, five to six 
o'clock, pulped roots and a handful of hay; eleven to 
twelve o'clock, cake; when this is consumed chaff and 
meal ; finally, at four or five o'clock, a fall feed of roots 
and hay. 
Selling of fat As to the time for selling, it is well to remember that 
^ "^ ■ when they reach fair condition they begin to pay for what 

they eati A fat beast eats very much less than a lean one. 
We think the practice of clearing out the stalls early is too 
often resorted to. A month's feeding towards the end is 
equal to six weeks at the commencement. 
Selling ty Where there are many fat cattle, a weighing machine 

weight. should be kept on the premises. Periodically the cattle 

should be weighed, and their weight noted ; their progress 
can then be determined, and, when necessary, their food 
changed from time to time. 

Good ventilation is very important, but the beasts should 
nevertheless be warm. The use of limewash may be profit- 
ably resorted to whenever practicable, and may be applied 
even to the manger, 
store and , When on pastures in summer, they will require little 
attention, beyond a visit once a day. If tbey are receiving 
cake, care should be taken to prevent the strongest getting 
the greater share. This can be done best by allowing a 



young stock. 
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feeding trough, to eacli beast. The feeding place should Chap, vn; 
be changed each day, so as to distribute the manure parnT* 
regularly. 

When in the yard in winter, they should have an ample 
supply of water, and a liberal allowance of food. They 
will thrive on oat or barley straw and cotton cake, if there 
is nothing else for them, but a more nutritious diet is better 
if procurable, especially for very young stock. A fair diet 
will be 31b. of best cotton cake, hay and straw chaff with- 
out limit, and plenty of water. If possible they should run 
out once a day, even in winter. Beasts in yards should be 
carefully selected according to temper and strength. If 
this is not done, the weak ones are driven from the 
mangers, and cannot feed. They should not be turned on 
to the pastures in spring until the growth of grass has 
fairly started, and should be for the first week or two 
brought into the j^rd at night. 

Cattle of this kind are not generally subject to much 
niness. Their maladies are usually simple, and will give 
way to simple remedies. Change of diet will do more 
perhaps than anything else. The most prevalent source of 
disease is cold or chill brought on by exposure and irregular 
feeding. 

It is impossible in a work of this nature to consider Sheep, 
so important a subject as sheep with the detail it deserves. 
We shall simply refer to it in its general bearing upon the 
management of the " Home Farm." 

A thoroughly good shepherd is indispensable, one who 
will not only carry out instructions, but take an interest in 
his flock. A shepherd, it will be found, considers his sheep, 
a bailiff considers his land as well ; consequently there is 
sometimes slight antagonism between the two. The bailiff 
looks to the general welfare of the farm, and is often 
obliged to limit the amount of feed, and prevent the shep- 
herd from moving too fast over roots or other crop. A 
shepherd seldom looks beyond his flock, and thinks but 
little of the future. 
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Chap. VII. On home farms, as a rule, a considerable flock of fat 
^^onT"' sheep is required. The supply to the house will vary, 

according to seasons and the number of visitors ; .but there 

must always be a sufficient number. When the supply 
exceeds, the demand, a few may easily be sold to a neigh- 
bouring butcher ; owing to the nature of the case, there- 
fore, a smaller breeding stock than on other farms of the 
same size must be kept. Wether lambs also must be 
kept each season, in addition to the ewe lambs for 
Earn breeding stock purposes. If the landlord's ineliEation is for ram 
breeding, the ram must be put early to the ewes, as 
early lambs are desirable in order to obtain the necessary 
growth for service. They must be ready for use in August, 
so that a month makes a considerable difference in their 
size and strength. 

A selection of ewes should be made from the whole flock, 
and a ram placed with them, carefully chosen to make 
good any marked defect in the flock. It is a good plan to 
mark the ewes according to the time they take the ram 
with a No, 1, 2, or 3, in pitch or paint. When the time of 
lambing arrives, those marked " 1 " can be taken to the 
fold at night, and not the whole flock, as must otherwise 
be the case. 
Selection and The ram and ewe lambs for show, or for any other 
eririb™ion °^ particular purpose, should be selected' early, separated 
purposes. from, the flock and fed highly, as early maturity is all- 
important. As early as possible they should be " trimmed ; " 
this should be done by an experienced lamb trimmer. . The 
wool must be cut closely off the face and back, and snipped 
more or less all over. This, to gain the necessary show 
" touch," must be repeated every fortnight. When very 
high condition is required they must be kept under cover j 
this has a very marked effect upon the wool. More than 
the; necessary number must be selected in case of deaths, or 
bad points manifesting themselves later on. Great care in 
selection is needed^ and an experienced man, acquainted 
with the special breed, should perform tliis duty. 
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For ordinary purposes, the lambing should take place in Chap. VII. 
January or Pebruaryj and in a fold in the open field. The Farm. 
place for the lambing fold should be selected before' - — 

t 1 in IT 1 Lambing-. 

harvest, and one or two stacks of corn be made on the 
spot. When these are threshed, they not only form a 
shelter, but afford the litter requisite for the fold, and 
thereby double cartage is saved. The food necessary for 
the flock should be supplied by the bailiflf at regular 
intervals. 

The shepherd should be supplied with a comfortable and 
portable house, fitted with a stove, so that he can prepare 
gruel or other warm drinks when necessary. It should ))^ 
fitted with a " bunk," on which he may sleep when he is 
able. It is a good plaji to supply him with coffee or t^a. 
The medicines should be simple and few ; a little port wine 
and tincture of opium for scour, cordials for exhausted 
ewes, and Epsom salts form the chief. ,; I 

The chief source of disappointment at lambing of^ieja 
arises from the previous treatment of the ewes. Feeding 
too freely on turnips is a very constant evil. Ewes heayy 
in lamb should be limited in this respect. If possible, they 
should be fed on pastures or old leys, and the turnips 
carried to them, and these should be pulled some time 
before they are needed. An ample supply of good hay or 
other dry food is absolutely necessary.* 

After lambing the ewes should be fed liberally, cIqs^ 
attention being paid to their milk ; when the lamb is 
weakly, the extra supply should be drawn off; wh^n 
strong, the diet of the ewe should be increased. The 
turnips in each fold should be puUed and left to wither for 
at least a day. The lambs must be a/Uowed free egress tp 
the crop outside the fold, and the ewes should have ample 
room, and be allowed as much as possible to run bapk. 
When the lambs can pick they should have trough food 
outside. 

* The best lambing seasons are often those in which the root crop partially 
•or wholly fails. '^ 
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Chap. VII. It is the bailiff's duty to visit the flock at least once 
Farm"" every day throughoat the year ; he should, however, inter- 

fere as little as possible with the shepherd. Sheep, when 

fat, should be killed or sold immediately, and others 
brought in, as there is great waste in keeping them when 
they get beyond a certain condition. 

Sheep feed. The bailiff must see that there is a constant supply of 

food, and this will need great foresight and care. The 
general rotation of sheep-feed upon hill farms is turnips, 
swedes, rye, winter-barley, vetches, clover after-math, 
stubbles, &c., and so on to turnips again. The interval 
between the completion of the root crop and the second' 
crop of clover has to be got over by catch-crops, i.e., rye, 
winter-barley, and vetches, and these must be sown in 
q^nantities according to the size of the flock, and in 
accordance also with the rough sheep pasture at hand.' 
The area, however, may be roughly estimated at ten acres 
to every hundred acres of arable land. When there are 
pastures, difiBculties connected with a short supply may be 
sometimes overcome, but in this case some night-fold will 
be necessary. The drawback to catch-crops is in the' 
hindrance to sowing the root crop. It is best, when the 
last crop of vetches is fed off, if late, to sow a crop of 
mustard or rape, rather than roots. In all transitions from 
one class of food to another, care must be taken to accustom 
the flock to the change before giving them full allowance. 
If this is neglected, death will often ensue, or purging will 
take place, which will need immediate attention. 

Mangold ma,y be carted to the crops of rye and vetches, 
and fed off upon them; they are mellow by this time, and 
are easily eaten by the sheep, so that slicing or pulping 
may be dispensed with. 

Weaning of Lambs may be weaned in April or May, according to the 
season. They should be weaned gradually, i.e., be separated 
from the ewes for several hours at a time, each day. The 
process is easily accomplished, as the lambs have learnt 
for some time to look after themselves. 
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The next process is washing and shearing. This takes Chap. VII, 
place in June; it is unnecessary, however, to detail the parm^ 

practice. Soon after the lambs should be dipped, and 

later on the ewes may pass through the same process. shearing *'^ 

Wool should, as a rule, be sold soon after shearing, as Wool. 
little is gained by keeping it now, although, years ago, a 
good deal of speculation was rife among farmers in this 
respect. An experienced woolstapler stated to us a little 
while ago that no farmer should hold wool beyond 
September. 

The shepherd too, at this time, must watch carefully for Attack of fly. 
the attack of fly. He should carry a " Mercury stone " in 
his pocket, and rub the place with it immediately a sheep 
is struck, which he will easily detect by the uneasy state of 
the victim. The attack is generally upon the head or flank, 
and will often prove fatal if the maggots are left undis- 
turbed. In warm, moist weather, and near woods, this 
attack is most to be dreaded. From this period to Sep- 
tember, when the rams are usually placed with ewes, the 
latter should be kept liberally, as it is a time in which they 
can hardly be in too high condition. The production of 
twins is believed to be generally owing to high condition at 
this period. 

Treatment of sheep, however, will depend upon districts, 
and upon the breed. Some districts and soils are not 
adapted to breeding purposes ; in these cases sheep are 
bought in, generally about July, and sold when fat. The 
-bailiff must, of course, consider the plan best adapted to 
the holding, and act accordingly. 

Farm horses are, perhaps, the most valuable portion of a Horses, 
farmer's capital. They are the working power, and if one 
fails, it cannot but affect the routine of work. Over this 
department the bailiff will need to exercise great vigilance. 
The stables and the horses should be carefully inspected 
each day, and, if possible, morning and night. Where a 
large number of horses are kept, it is well to have a man 
responsible for the whole, whose duty it shall be to see that 

Q 
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they leave the stable and return to it at the right hour, 
that they are properly groomed, and the stables perfectly 
cleansed ; to give out the proper amount of food, inspect 
the harness, and, in fact, take the full charge of the whole 
stud. Where, however, the numbers will not admit of this, 
the bailiff himself should act in a similar capacity. 

Regular hours for feeding should be strictly adhered to. 
The food should be of the best, but economy is most 
important. We recommend two and a half bushels a week 
of bruised corn, consisting of two bushels of oats (not less 
than 361b. to 401b. a bushel) and half a bushel of maize; 
but the quantity should be measured after' hruising. Mix 
with this a full allowance of wheat hulls and hay and straw 
chaff. No rack food should be allowed, and racks should 
be altogether dispensed with. The waste of hay in farm 
stables is beyond all belief. Many horse masters at the 
present time use maize entirely, and consider it a cheaper 
and better food than oats. This, however, will greatly 
depend on the price of the two commodities. At the College 
of Agriculture maize is almost entirely used, and Professor 
Wrightson speaks highly of it. By some it is crushed, 
by others soaked, and by others used whole. Experience 
alone, however, will enable the young farmer to decide his 
course. In summer, farm horses will require no corn or 
hay, but will thrive well on green food alone. Trifoliam 
{Trifolium ificarnatum) should be sown on a clean stubble 
after harvest, at the rate of 201b. or 221b. of seed per acre. 
This will come to cut in June, and will form the first green 
diet J this may be followed by a later variety, the white 
trifolium. Vetches will then be ready, and will be followed 
by clover and cow-grass. 

The health of the animals depends mainly on diet and 
pure air. When we enter farm stables in the morning and 
find them reeking with ammonia, until the tears are forced 
to our eyes, and every hole through which pure air can 
enter is stuffed with hay or straw, what but disease is to be 
expected ? Greasy heels, from standing in filth, ophthalmia 
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from the foul atmosphere^ and other complaints from similar Chaf, VIL 
causeSj are results which need not excite surprise. When- ^^ ^""^ 

ever possible, lofts over stables should be avoided; when, 

however, this cannot be dispensed with, the " king-posts " "^^e'^^il^'*'''"- 

should be cased with boards, forming a chimney, as it 

were, for the passage of the foul air. Gold air should 

be allowed to enter from below by moderate apertures, 

but these must not be immediately opposite any horse, 

as a blast of direct cold air leads to chill. By this 

•constant circulation caused by the entry of cold air and 

the exit of hot, the atmosphere is kept pure and unofPen- 

sive. The bailiff should, however, see that these wise 

provisions are not rendered useless by the too frequent 

plug of hay. Carters, as a rule, dread fresh air and 

light. 

We like to see stables open to the roof, and if the tiles 
■do not fit well, the rafters may be cased for a few feet 
above the horses. A ridge tile lifted an inch here and 
there will give perfect ventilation. 

Accidents and diseases should be at once reported. A Treatment of 

1 n* . p 1.J1111 -1 accidents and 

horse suftenng from any complamt should be removed diseases. 
from the rest. The carter should be allowed under no 
■circumstance to administer any draught or ball, or apply 
any lotion or liniment without receiving orders from the 
bailiff. 

The stables should be lime-washed as often as prac- 
ticable, but the wall in front, by the manger, should be 
toned down with ochre ; a white wall is bad for the eyes. 
The manger should be swept out every day, and the 
unconsumed food be carried to the pigs. 

On wet days the carters can be profitably employed Oiling and 
oiling the harness. If this is done, it saves many pounds j^^'J^^ 
at the saddler's in the course of a year. No portion of 
harness should be taken to the saddler's for repair without 
first submitting it to the bailiff. 

One word on the bearing-rein, for there is nothing Boaring-rein. 
more painful than to see a team of willing horses pulling 
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with all their strength and will, but chafing under this 
instrument of cruelty and torture ; their heads forced into 
an unnatural position in order to obtain what is believed 
to be effect. The natural position for the head, when 
pulling, is forward, not tucked into the chest ; and this 
fact is now so generally recognised by all intelligent per- 
sons who have taken the trouble to consider the question, 
that to allow the use of the bearing-rein for heavy draught 
horses is a sure indication that the owner is a person with 
whom custom has more influence than reason. Therefore 
make the reins too short to reach the hames, or make it 
an- offence to place them over the collar. But generally 
carters need nothing but enlightenment upon a point of 
this kind ; for, as a rule, they are kind to their horses, and 
take pride in them, and this is greatly to be encouraged. 

If conducted with judgment, breeding is to be encour- 
aged ; but if carried out in a promiscuous manner, little 
or no profit will attach. The aim should be to breed a 
foal which will develop into a saleable horse or mare — 
and by the word saleable we mean something more than 
the miserable demand for inferior colts and fillies at our 
country fairs and markets. Let the animal be fitted for 
some special use — for cavalry, high-class carriage or hack 
purposes, for heavy draught or for London omnibuses, or 
some other purpose for which a superior and fixed type is 
needed. The extra price obtainable will make all the 
difference between a profit and a loss. 

In the treatment of foals, great care is needed from 
their birth. The mares must be allowed an extra supply 
of corn, as they have not only to work, but supply milk. 
If the mare suffers, the foal will also. 

They should be allowed plenty of exercise, and be taught 
as early as possible to pick for themselves. They may be 
a.llowed a little good meadow hay, bruised oats, and linseed. 
When weaned, they will require constant attention for a 
while, and their food should be good and nutritious. If 
allowed to fall off in condition at this period, it will not 
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be easy to recover it. Crushed or bruised corn is advisable Chap. Vir. 
und economical for all horseSj but for foals from the period ^^ ^"™* 

of weaning to five years of age is indispensable. Whilst 

shedding their teeth they cannot grind a whole oat. 

This subject will not need much consideration ; not that Pigs, 
it is unimportantj but particulars as to breeds, feeding, and 
general treatment have been written too often to need 
repetition. As a home farm stock, pigs are necessary for 
the supply of pork and bacon to the house, and oppor- 
tunity should be given to the various officials and servants 
■on the estate to purchase at first price. Carters who may 
not be allowed to keep pigs should be supplied slightly 
(say 2s. a score) below the market price. 

As a paying stock upon the home farm we do not recom- 
mend it; and would encourage only sufficient numbers for 
the before-mentioned purposes. Our experience has been 
that 8s. per score is needed to cover the expense of pig- 
feeding. It is often 7s. and even less ; consequently a 
loss is the general result. Young pigs sold off the sow 
will no doubt pay ; and a few breeding sows and a boar 
are necessary. Sows should be in pig, or with pig, as they 
will not pay under any other circumstances; and when 
they prove unprofitable in this respect, they should be at 
once fatted. The piggery may be under the same roof 
as the fatting bullocks, and be looked after by the stock- 
man ; this saves labour and secures regularity. 

Pigs should be kept clean, and this is best achieved, 
' now straw is so precious a commodity, by cementing the 
■ floors of their sties and keeping them flushed with water. 
If the floors are of cobble or flint some amount of filth will 
be retained, no matter how careful the stockman may be, 
and this will be sufficient to pollute the neighbourhood. 

A most important stock upon all "bome farms." A large Poultry, 
supply of eggs and various descriptions of poultry is con- 
stantly required in a large country house, and it is the 
■bailiff's duty as well as interest to see that this supply is as 
regular as possible. 
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This department wliere possible, should be left to the 
bailiff's wife, dairy-maid, or, failing this, to the bailiff's 
housekeeper. Poultry thrive better as a rule with women 
than with men. It is not sufficient to keep a large stock and 
trust to chance for eggs and chickens. It needs care and 
attention like all other classes of stock. Fowls like liberty, 
and should be allowed full range, being shut in at night. 
If fed regularly before roosting time they will invariably 
come home, and this prevents to a great extent stolen 
nests and wild broods. 

Careful selection of stock birds should be made, and 
those not considered good enough for the purpose should 
be killed for the house or sold. Chicken should be hatched 
more or less throughout the year, to secure a constant 
supply, and a few good old hens should be kept for that 
purpose. For layers, however, a good supply of pullets 
will be needed. In winter, hens may be induced to lay if 
fed on warm food, which may consist of potatoes and bran. 

Whatever class of poultry is kept it should be " pure," 
and if more than one breed, they should be kept at different 
homesteads, so as not to intermingle. 

Eggs, when more numerous than are required for imme- 
diate consumption, may be kept for a considerable period 
by simply standing them separately upon a shelf, perforated 
with holes sufficiently large to take the end of the egg, 
care being taken to turn each egg daily. The plan of 
keeping them in a basket or box is bad. The date should 
be written on each egg, to prevent stale eggs being 
delivered instead of fresh. If in addition to this plan 
. they are rubbed with fresh butter, they will keep fresh for 
a length of time. 

An account of both eggs and poultry supplied to the 
house or sold should be rendered quarterly, and duly passed 
through the books of the farm. 

Essential as this substance is, nothing is more wasted gr 
ignored. Farmyards, as a rule, are made apparently 
expressly for the purpose of destroying the dung made. 
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The roofs possess no spouting. The yard slopes to the Chap. VII. 

""■/m Horn 
Farm. 



all-important pond. Rain does not simply fall on the dung, ""^ 



but passes through and over it, and then runs full of rich 
fertilising matter into the said pond. The dung, which 
has thus become simply rotten straw, is carted at great 
expense upon the land, the essence being left in the 
yard or allowed to overflow into the gutter. The tea- 
leaTes, not the tea, have been utilised, and it occurs to no 
one that this is a wasteful and ridiculous proceeding. 

Our enterprising analytical chemists have written and Treatiftent of 
lectured upon the subject until they must be tired. Our dung%ud 
press representatives have written " leaders," but the effect covered yards, 
of all this is to render a few yards comparatively perfect, 
but the bulk remain as they were one hundred years ago. 
Cattle are fed in stalls, and the dung, rich in manurial 
matter from consumption of cake, is thrown out into the 
yards to be washed. Ought this state of things to be ? 
On home farms, certainly not. They are held by the 
proprietors, and to them the tenants naturally look (to a 
certain extent) for example. We cannot point out detec- 
tive yards and leaky dung heaps whilst those upon the home 
farm are in the same condition. It is of no use at audit 
dinners dilating upon the subject of covered yards and 
boxes, unless we can point to a special example upon the 
home farm. Covered yards, though admirable in their 
way, are not strictly essential. Warm sheds well spouted 
are considered by some much better. When, however, 
covered yards are resorted to, the ventilation should be 
perfect. One span of roof should project over the other, 
and spouting be attached only to every other span ; the 
drip from one falling on to the other. This secures a 
circulation of fresh air. 

Another matter connected with dung, and which causes Dung heaps, 
great waste, is the removal of it into heaps. If possible it 
should be carted direct from the yard to the fields and be 
immediately spread. Every removal causes an escape of ' 

ammonia, the chief fertilising matter. When, however, it 
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is necessary to resort to this practice/the carts should be 
drawn " over " the heap, so as to consolidate it, and when 
completed the top should be covered with mould ', a ditch 
should also be cut round it to prevent the run bf surface 
water, and also to collect the rich liquid which will exude 
from the heap. 

It was considered necessary at one time to turn every 
heap of dung once or twice before applying it to the land, 
but this idea is not now so general. 

When we consider the ingredients which well-made dung- 
contains, we understand at once the loss which it sustains 
by soakage. As we have already stated, substances must 
become soluble before they can be utilised as plant food. 
This solubility is brought about by fermentation. On this 
account dung should not be used too fresh, but should be 
allowed to remain some time in the yard. Nevertheless, if 
it lies exposed to rain, as it must in open yards, the longer 
it remains the greater will be the loss of manurial matter. 
As fermentation proceeds the more Soluble the substances 
become. When covered and unexposed,- this process 
increases its value to a very marked extent, as may be seen 
by its effect On the crop to which it is applied. 

No manure which we can buy will ever rank with good 
dung. We may buy this and that ingredient, but cannot 
purchase the useful combination of substances presented to 
us in this natural fertiliser. If, therefore, we value the 
progressive fertility of our soils we must continue to make 
as much as we possibly can, our aim should be to make it 
with as little cost as possible, and after we have obtained 
it to prevent waste. This is best done by covered yards; 
boxes, or open yards well spouted. Liquid manure tanks 
are very useful and advisable under certain conditions, but 
the liquid is more useful in the dung, which will hold a 
large quantity under the foregoing circumstances. 

The drawing of manure to the field and leaving it day 
after day ia heaps is also a great source of lossj such 
fermentation as takes place liberates ammonia, and the 
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rain washes the Soluble matter into one spotj instead of Chap. VII. 
equally over the whole field. If possible, dung should be ^^^^'^ 
spread as it is deposited from the cart. 

To summarise then the foregoing remarks : Make dung 
where, while it receives sufficient moistare for the purposes 
of fermentation or putrefaction, it cannot be washed by 
every rain that falls. If it is exposed to constaut rain 
wash, fermentation ceases ; on the other hand, if kept too 
dry, as under some covered yards, the process is retarded, 
and the dung becomes dry and mouldy, whereas healthy, 
well-fermented dung should be black and moist. 

Leave it untouched until required for use, every removal 
being attended with loss. 

Spread it quickly. For land where small seeds are to be 
sown, apply it in autumn, in order that it may become 
incorporated with the soil. Much good seed, especially 
swede, is lost by spring application of dung. 

If the value of dung wasted annually upon an average 
sized farm could be reckoned and represented in actual 
cash, the amount would do more than astonish us. 

The term artificial manure implies mineral and organic Artidoial 
substances artificially prepared and mixed to suit certain "'*""'^®'' 
crops. It is essential that farmers should ascertaia (1) 
whether the mixture contains the ingredients they require, 
and (2) whether the price is equivalent to the manurial 
value. Further, it is important that they should ascertain 
what their soil contains and what it lacks, so that they 
may apply only those substances which they really need. 

This necessitates analyses of the soil and the manure; 
and the fee for such will be amply repaid, for there can 
be no greater loss than that which attends the reckless 
use of artificial manures. At the same time, the judicious 
application of the same is not only an act of good hus- 
bandly, but is absolutely essential to success. 

It has become customary to apply the term artificial 
to all substances other than farmyard dung ; but this is 
nevertheless incorrect. There are many natural fertilisers 
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tJHAP. VII. which are only mechanically prepared^ such as nitrate of 
Fc^rn^' soda, pulverised coprolites, bones, basic cinder, soot, and 

so forth ; also the raw Peruvian guano, and mineral deposits 

which require little or no preparation, such as salt, kainit, 
gypsum, and lime. 

These all form useful dressings if judiciously applied, 
and will greatly aid the farmer in producing heavy crops. 
The artificial manures, correctly so called are mixtures of 
the above with other more powerful and expensive ingre- 
dients, carefully prepared by the use of sulphuric acid and 
thorough incorporation by machinery. The raw guano, 
too, is carefully prepared, so that the ammonia it contains 
is fixed, and other such like processes are carried out to 
place within reach of the farmer the various ingredients he 
requires in a fit state for the assimilation by the plant. 

In addition to the question of chemical substances which 
the dressing should contain, it should be in a dry and finely 
pulverised condition, and free from hard lumps and mois- 
ture. The best means to procure all these desirable features 
is to buy of recognised and trusted manufacturers rather 
than of local agents, so widely scattered over our markets 
and rural districts. Itj would be invidious to name the 
best manufacturers ; but there are many who may be safely 
relied on. 

Then, again, we have waste animal matter, which forms 
a most important manurial element, and one too much 
overlooked by our farmers. These waste substances yield 
ammonia, and may be used for wheat and hops to great 
advantage. Those which may be obtained at reasonable 
rates are : Wool waste, shoddy, hair waste, woollen rags, 
sheep hoofs and trotters, blood manure and fish waste. 

All these natural and artificial fertilisers are within 
reach of the farmer, but should be used by him as an aid 
rather than as a substitute for farmyard manure. There 
can, we think, be no doubt that the restricted use of the 
latter, owing to the high price of straw, and the depressed 
state of agriculture, has had much to do with the low 
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condition of our arable land. The organic substanc'e yielded Chap. VII. 
by dung is lacking in artificial manures, and this element pamT' 

has more to do with successful agriculture than the farmer 

is willing to suppose. 

After a dressing of manure we naturally sow the seeds ; 
therefore the subject of seeds next presents itself. 

We are apt, whilst eradicating weeds with one hand, to Seeds, 
sow them with the other. We undertake a long and expen- , 

sive process of fallowing to get rid of weeds, and we buy 
seeds improperly dressed for our next crop. It is better to 
buy from well-known seedsmen, even if we pay high 
for them, than to buy of local men at a low price. As far 
as vitality goes their seeds are often as good as need be, 
but they are unable to dress them as carefully as those who 
make it their special business. These remarks apply 
principally to small seeds, such as clovers, grasses, and 
turnips. The two former especially need the greatest care. 
The latter, if purchased from first-class firms, are known to 
be from selected varieties. In the ordinary market, how- 
ever, they are too often taken from a portion of a whole 
field laid by for seed indiscriminately. If like produces 
Kke, we cannot expect success if we adopt this method of 
buying. Bailiffs, therefore, should, in our opinion, purchase 
all small seeds of the best firms. 

With comparatively little trouble the bailiff may, how- 
ever, grow his own swedes, mangolds, and turnips. He 
can select the best bulbs, and transplant them to his garden 
or elsewhere, and thus secure for his own use the very best 
seed. By placing the seed in water a short while before 
use, the immature and weed seeds may be skimmed off. 
This is, perhaps, one of the best home methods. They 
wiU soon dry sufficiently for drilling if spread on a barn 
floor. 

Seeds before being bought should be tried in flower pots 
or saucers, to ascertain their germinating powers ; and be 
examined by a magnifying glass, and the bulk when sup- 
plied should be carefully compared with the sample. 
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Chap. VII. In the selection of large seeds, viz., cereals, vetches, &c., 
"^Pmm^ more latitude may be allowed. " Seedsmen" proper do not 

as a rule supply them. They may be bought in the market ; 

but may to a great extent be grown upon the farm. A 
change, however, is very desirable ; but even this may be 
eifected upon the same farm where the soil varies in any 
marked degree. 

There is a difference of opinion upon the subject of 
change of seedj some aver that the change should be 
from rich to poor soils,- some hold the reverse opinion. 
We, however, believe the best change is effected by the 
use of seed from soils very similar in character. 

Seed in every case should be fully developed, clear and 
bright in the skin, showing freedom from exposure at harvest 
time and fermentation in the stack, and of good weight. 

This is one of the most important matters connected with 
the operations of the farm, and demands the exercise of care 
and thought. 

Perhaps, of all farm operations, that of hay -making will 
test the ability of the bailiff more than any other. It is 
an operation that tries the skill and patience to a marked 
degree. On home farms, as a rule, a considerable quantity 
of hay is made, owing principally to the extent of pasture 
land usually occupied by the proprietor. With regard, 
however, to excessive hay-making, it is to be observed that 
it usually comes at a time when every attention on the part 
of the bailiff is needed to secure a full crop of roots. On 
most farms the root crop is a most important one, and any- 
thing that serves to prevent the attainment of this is to be 
avoided. It is not an unusual thing to hear that so-and-so 
has no root crop, when, as a rule, such crops are plentiful. 
Why is this ? Simply because he has made too much hay, 
and the early season so favourable for sowing the root crop 
was of short duration. The set-off of extra hay is in- 
sufficient to cover the loss sustained. 
Bai-ly eutting. In cutting hay the bailiff had better err on the early, 
rather than on the late side. The grasses contain more 
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nourishment, and if tlie quantity per acre is less, it is quite Chap. VII. 
balanced by the extra after-matb. Moreover, grass, if left ParnT" 

too long, win ripen its seeds, wbich tends to impoverish the 

soil. The practice of leaving it, however, is often pursued 
by many bailiffs, upon the false hope of obtaining more 
bottom. 

The best plan is to lay up as much land for hay, both of 
seeds and meadow, as is needed for home use, allowing a 
sufficient quantity, of course, for the next year, in case of a 
bad season. 

To detail in a work of this character the various pro- 
cesses of hay-making is unnecessary. It may be observed, 
however, that not only interest but the credit of the estate 
make it incumbent on the bailiff of a home farm to conduct 
the operation with the utmost skill he possesses. He will 
probably be supplied with the latest machinery, and have 
the command of a great deal of manual labour. In 
important seasons of this kind, he can generally command 
the services of men employed in other departments of the 
estate, in addition to his usual hands. The principal 
matter to attend to, to secure a good and sweet crop of 
hay, is to spread it immediately it is cut, but always at 
night to get it into wind-rows or cocks. The greatest injury 
takes place after hay is partly made. Whilst the sap is in 
the grass, and the culms unbroken, rain will run off like 
water off a duck's back ; but when dry and broken it will 
penetrate and wash out the nutriment. 

Upland hay, or clover and sainfoin, as is well known,, 
must be left in the " swathe," and turned when the top is 
made. The less it is turned the better. In fact, now that 
the machines lay the swathes so wide and flat, there is 
often no necessity to turn at all. Many farmers leave it 
untouched until ready for carting, when they collect it 
with the horse-rake. 

When the ricks are made (which should be near the 
homesteads), let them be quickly thatched. It is better to 
run the risk of spoiling hay in the field, than to carry 
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Chap. VII. it when unfit. There is a chance of obtaining a good 
TlitHome ^^^^^ jjj (jjjg former instance, but none at all in the 

latter. 

Harvest. After hay time comes harvest, and often the seasons 

overlap. The bailiff at this season should have his work 
on all sides well forward, his meil must be well in 
hand, he must be constantly on the farm, and he 
must know by careful observation which field is most 
fit for cutting. The operations of harvest are too 
Cutting wheat often delayed. Both wheat and oats may be out when 
CTeen* ^ comparatively green, and advantage derived by the process. 

In wheat, under these conditions, the skin or bran is 
thinner, the quantity of flour is greater, and the straw is 
more valuable. In oats, too, the effect is similar. Oat 
straw when harvested early is as valuable as fair hay. 
If left until all is ripe together, much injury ensues, as that 
which is cut last is altogether, over-ripe. The skin is thick 
and opaque, and the straw woody, and free from nutriment; 
and sap has been expended in ripening the grain. The 
land, too, has been scourged by this ripening process. 
Both wheat and oats may be cut when, by pressing the 
grain between the finger and thumb, the inside is found 
thick, not milky. They will ripen in the stock or shook, if 
left long enough. 
Cost of As much of this should be performed by task work as 

harvesting, possible. Prices, however, will vary in different districts 
and in accordance with the quantity of the crop. Eeaping 
with sickle — though almost obsolete — may be 10s. or 12s. 
per acre. Tying behind machine, 4s. to 5s. Mowing by 
hand, 3s. or 4s., and so on. Eeaping now is usually per- 
formed by machine, and is doubtless cheaper, but no 
machine equals the best hand labour except in the 
matter of expenditure. Carting and stacking may even 
be contracted for, but no contract of this kind should 
be entered into without the full inspection of the 
bailiff throughout the process. At the present time 
the "Self-binder" is almost universally used. The 
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machines have become much, perfected, and the price Chap. VIi! 
is within the reach of most farmers. Though the '^'^^^ 

work may not equal that of manual labour, the saving 

in money and time is so great that few enterprising 
farmers will willingly dispense with this adjunct to their 
working power. 

There is an old saying, that " Grain had better spoil in 
the field than in the stack," and this is perfectly true. As 
the corn goes into the stack, so it will come out, no matter 
how long it remains there. Grain often recovers in the 
field to a very marked extent, when bad weather gives way 
to sunshine. As a rule, in bad weather the crops are best 
left alone, only putting up such sheaves as may have been 
blown down. By constant removal the whole gets exposed 
to rain instead of only a portion. 

After harvest any land intended for laying down to Laying down 
permanent pasture should be carefully prepared. SomOp^g^^aa" 
assert that no preparation is needed, bat that foul 
land may be sown with a mixture of grass seeds and 
manured afterwards. Reason, however, and practice 
point to the reverse of this, and those who would 
succeed in establishing really good pasture should spare 
no reasonable expense or trouble in the previous pre- 
paration. We have in a somewhat long experience seen 
no instance in which careless work has resulted in a 
good and permanent sward. Landlords laying down 
pastures in their own occupation should certainly spare 
no pains, as they have not to consider future compen- 
sation on quitting. A tenant farmer may be excused for 
allowing this, to him, important consideration to influence 
his present action. 

The land selected should, if the autumn permits, be 
cleaned and dressed with farmyard dung ; if not it should 
be ploughed deep, and left until spring, when it should 
be ploughed again and dressed until the land is both 
clean and in a fine mechanical condition, but under 
those conditions artifical manure, well chosen, should be 
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liberally supplied. The seeds may; be sown alone, with 
a thin sowing of oats, rape, or other crop, at the 
discretion of the sower. The sowing should take place 
in April, and care be taken that the seeds are all 
coTered, but not too deeply, say from a quarter to half 
an inch. Surface sowing is seldom attended with success. 
This is why renovating mixtures sown without previous 
harrowing so often fail. 

The previous fertility of the soil is of less consequence 
than the mechanical condition, because it can be added 
afterwards by direct application of manure or by the feed- 
ing of sheep or cattle with an ample supply of extraneous 
food. Farmyard manure is ho doubt the best if it can be 
obtained, if not a mixture of mineral manures and ammonia 
salts may be substituted. Ammonia salts alone, however, 
should be carefully avoided, as it has been conclusively 
proved that if persisted in nothing but the hardy and deep- 
rooted grasses will survive. 

To write upon this subject fully in this work is un- 
necessary, as it has been so thoroughly investigated and 
made known by the late Sir John Bonnet Lawes and Sir 
J. H. Grilbert in their investigations at Rothamstead. A1I_ 
desiring information should read the various results pub- 
lished by them, visit the experimental plots, and take 
advantage of the clear exposition so courteously given by 
Sir J. H. Gilbert. 

The seeds should be selected to suit the soil, and the 
quantity of each kind carefully determined. Each variety 
should be supplied separately so as to render it possible 
to detect adulteration, and to test the germinating power. 
If bought as a mixture this is almost impossible, and 
the buyer has no alternative but to trust implicitly to 
the seedsmen. There are many who may be trusted, but 
they Tare always willing to supply the \'arieties separately if 
desired. It is impossible to give a full list of suitable 
mixtures, but the following may be taken as examples, and 
as a guide to beginners : — 
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Chap. VII. 
The Borne 

Mixture fob Dry Calcareous or Sandy Soils. Farm. 

lb. • 

Agrostis vulgaris. (Common bent) 1 

Poa triYialis (Rough meadow-grass) 2 

„ pratensis (Smooth ditto) 2 

Alopecurus pratensis (Meadow fox-tail) 2 

Phleum pratense (Timothy) 2 

Oynosurus cristatus (Crested dog's-tail) 1 

Daotylis glomerata (Cock's-f oot) 3 

Pestuca rubra (Creeping fescue) 1 

„ duriuscula (Hard fescue) 2 

„ ovina (Sheep's fescue) 2 

„ pi'atensis (Meadow fescue) 3 

Lolium perenne (Common rye-grass) 6 

Avena flavescens (Yellow oat-grass) ... 1 

Anthoxanthum odoratum (Sweet vernal) 2 

30 

lb. 

Achillea millefolium (Yarrow) 1 

Trif olium minus 2 

Onobrychis sativa (Sainfoin) ■i 

Trifolium repens (Dutch clover) 8 

„ hybridum (Alsike clover) 3 

Lotus corniculatus (Bird's-f oot trefoil) 1 

44. 



PoB Light or Medium Loams. 

lb. 

Alopecurus pratensis (Meadow fox- tail) 2 

Anthoxanthum odoratum (Sweet vernal) 1 

Avena flavescens (Yellow oat-grass) 1 

Daotylis glomerata (Cock'a-f oot) 5 

Phleum pratense (Timothy) 3 

Pestuca pratensis (Meadow fescue) 3 

„ loliacea (Bye-like fescue) 3 

„ duriuscula (Hard fescue) 2 

Lolium perenne (Improved rye-grasS) 6 

Poa trivialis (Rough meadow-grassi 2 

„ pratensis (Smooth ditto) 2 

30 
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lb. 

Chap. VII. Onobrychis sativa (Sainfoin, milled) 4 

Trifolinm repens (Dutch clover) 3 

J, pratense pereune (Perennial red clover) 3 

„ hybridum (Alsike) 2 

Medicago sativa (Lucerne) 2 

Achillea millefolium (Yarrow) 1 
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45 
lb. 



Fob Rich Loams and Dbainbd Clays. 

Daotylis glomerata 3 

Phleum pratense 3 

Festuca pratensis , , , 4 

„ loliacea , 2 

„ duriuscula. 2 

Alopecurus pratensis 3 

Lolium perenne (improved) 6 

Poa tri vialis .... 2 

„ pratensis 2 

Anthoxanthum odoratum 1 

28 

lb. 

Trif olium pra,tense perenne 4 

„ repens 4 

„ hybridum 2 

Plantago lanoeolata 1 

Achillea millefolium , 1 

40 

The following mixture we have recently sown in Ireland 

on a chocolate loam : — 

lb. 

Alopecurus pratensis 2 

Anthoxanthum odoratum , i 

Festuoa duriuscula 1^ 

„ ovina 1 

„ pi-atensis 2 

Lolium per. (improved) 15 

Phleum pratense , , 2 

Poa pratensis 1 

„ trivialis 1 

Cynosurus cristatus' 1 J 

Avena flavescens 1 

m 
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lb. 

Trifolium repens 3 Chap. VII. 

, Q The Horns 

pratense, per 3 j,^^^ 

„ hybridum 2 , 

„ minus 2 

Achillea millefolium 1 

394 

The success or failure of new pastures depends not only After treat- 
on the careful preparation of the ground^ the selection of ^tures^°°"^ 
seeds and manures, but also on the after treatment. 
Too often when once sown little or no care is exercised. 
Hay is repeatedly taken, and often when fully ripe; 
heavy stock is put on, sheep allowed to feed close, and 
manure of any kind is withheld. The result, of course, is 
a rapid loss of the fine grasses and herbaceous plants, and 
the survival of the coarse bents. To secure a permanent 
sward there must be continuous applications of some kind 
of fertiliser, careful feeding, and only occasional cuttings 
for hay. We have not endeavoured to treat this matter 
exhaustively, but only to point out to landlords and their 
bailiffs that if a permanent pasture is required it must not 
be left to haphazard management. 



In these days of transition and uncertainty some prefer Temporary 
laying down their land to temporary rather than permanent ^*^ 
pastures ; and therei are reasons why, in many instances, 
the plan is to be recommended. It will generally be 
followed on those lands which under favourable conditions 
will repay the cost of cultivation, but which will be 
benefited by rest. There can be no doubt that a very 
large amount of stock can be kept in this way, and a large 
amount of hay made; and, on the other hand, a great 
saving be effected in both horse and manual labour. It 
therefore enables the farmer or farming landowner to tide 
over a period of depression, placing him also in a position 
to take an immediate advantage of an improved state of 

R 2i 
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the markets. When this is resorted to the land should be 
cleaned as for sainfoin, and sown with a mixture somewhat 
as follows : 

lb. 

Loliuin pei'enne (ImproTed variety of common rye-grass) 7 

„ Itali cum (Italian rye-grass) 5 

Dactylis glomerata (Oook's-foot) 3 

Alopecurus pratensis (Meadow fox -tail) 2 

Festuca prateiisis (Meadow fescue) '2 

Trifolitim repens (Dutch cloTer) ...2 

THfolium pratfinse (Broad clover) 2 _ 

„ „ perenue (Perennial red clover) 4 

„ „ hybridum (Alsike clover) 2 

This may, however, be varied to suit periods and soils. 

Although hops are grown only to a limited extent and 
in circumscribed districts, the special cultivation is an 
important industry which should not be passed by. It is, 
in a work of this kind, impossible to treat the matter 
exhaustively, but it will be well to point out how new areas 
may be planted, and how existing areas may be managed. 
The planting of hops forms an improvement under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1900, for which compensation 
may be sought if the previous consent of the landowner 
has been obtained. Before marking application for the 
consent of the landlord we must suppose that the tenant 
has Satisfied himself that the land is capable of growing 
hops of a good - quality ; and that the landlord has con- 
sidered the matter from his point of view as to the building 
of kilns and thfe payment of compensation at the expiration 
of the tenancy. 

Where hops already exist it is the custom for the tenants 
to leave the area intact when they quit ; but there are 
some lands which will yield a fair return for some years 
only, and. then require grubbing up and replanting after, a 
period of rest. . Some land, by proper management, will 
continue to grow, hops profitably for an unlimited. periodi 
It will thus be seen that, the landowner must fully_ consider 
the adaptability of his soil to the special cultivation before 
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pledging himself in the matter. Without consent a tenant Chap. VII. 
cannot claim compensation for the planting of hops, but ^''« •^<"^« 

may, on the other hand, lay himseH open to an action for 

waste should he proceed to plant without permission. 

We shall very briefly consider the subject from a purely 
practical point of view, and endeavour to assist the land- 
owner and the baiHff by advice iu both planting and after 
management. 

The Hop {Humidus lupulus), class and order Disecea The hop 
pentandria of Linnaeus, and natural order Vrticacew. It P'*"*- 
bears its male and female flowers on different plants, the 
latter being the hop in question. It is in the form of a 
catkin, with concave scales enveloping each a single seed. 
It is perennial and herbaceous. The fruit yields an 
aromatic bitter, which renders it so valuable for the 
brewing of beer, no other bitter possessing the same 
qualities. 

There are many varieties, and among the most valuable Varietiea. 
are the goldings, white bines, green bines, grape, and 
others. The two former should, with their sub-varieties, 
form the principal kinds on good land. 

The hop is propagated by sets ; these are taken from the Propagation, 
cuttings in spring, and should be carefully selected both 
with regard to variety and size. The set must include 
buds both at top and base. As soon as possible after 
cutting they should be set out in a nursery about Sin. apart 
and 1ft. between the rows. They may be transplanted in 
the following autumn, or, if strong plants are needed, a 
year later. They may be, and often are, planted in the 
hop garden direct, but the plan cannot be recommended. 
There is little trouble in the raising of nursery plants, so 
that there . is no excuse for this now almost obsolete 
practice. 

The soils best adapted to the profitable growth of hops SoUp. 
are clay loams, with a deep and dry sub-soil, or marls 
resting on a friable bottom. Sandy and gravelly loams . 
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will, under certain conditionSj grow lieary crops of inferior 
hopSj but are not adapted to the development of those of 
high quality. 

Land with a south or south-west aspect will be found 
the most suitable for the early development of the hop, 
but the aspect is not of so much importance as shelter. It 
is clear from the nature of the plant that it must be 
protected from high winds, especially in the summer and 
autumn; and as these winds are often from the south- 
west, it shows that, even if care is exercised in the choice of 
aspect, equal care must be exercised in the formation of 
shelter. To so completely hem in the garden as to exclude 
light and air is not necessary, but it is absolutely essential 
that the effect of searching winds should be modified. This 
is best done by planting (or improving existing) hedges. 
These should be carefully trained to secure height and 
thickness. Nothing can be better than quick or beech, 
except in very exposed situations, when belts of fir are, 
perhaps, preferable. 

Gaps and gate-ways should be closed during July, 
August, and September, with hurdles or some other 
artificial means, as through such openings great injury is 
often done. 

As a rule no preparation beyond cleaning the ground is 
required. It is important, however, that creeping grasses 
of all descriptions ■ should be completely eradicated, as 
otherwise they will grow among the hills, and it will be 
impossible afterwards to destroy them. This can best be 
done by a complete course of husbandry before planting. 
Where the couch grows in patches only it may be forked 
out and carefully handpicked. Some trench the ground, 
but this is a useless expenditure. 

The hops are usually planted 6ft. apart and square, so 
that the whole piece of land should be carefully marked 
out before planting. This may be done by setting off a line 
across the middle of the garden, and at every 6ft. (previously 
marked upon the chain or line with red cloth) a stake or 
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short rod inserted. The line is then crossed by another Chap. Tir 
at right angles, also in the middle of the garden, which parm^^ 

should be set out in the same way, beginning at the middle 

where the intersection takes place. This being done any 
intelligent labourer can complete the work with the aid of 
a line, stakes, arid 6ft. rod. 

About October or November, according to season, or, if Planting, 
preferred, in the spring, holes should be dug where the 
stakes are found. These holes should be lOin. square and 
1ft. deep. This process may be done by the day or by task 
work ; if by the latter about 2s. per hundred may be given, 
but this will, of course, vary according to soil. When the 
holes are ready, they should be filled with a previously 
prepared compost, made of road scrapings, rotten leaves, 
dung, and such like ; and in each hole a small amount of 
animal refuse, such as wool-waste, shoddy, or fish-waste, 
or whatever may have been used for the hops, should be 
added. 

In this the plants will be placed, two to each hole, and 
if weak, three. They should be completely covered with 
mould, and the stake be again placed in the ground so as 
to lean over the plants. By-and-by, when they grow, they 
will take hold of the stakes, and the base of the plant wUl 
be kept off the ground, the remainder being allowed to 
trail the first year. 

Between the lines, and each hill, potatoes may be 
planted in the spring. They not only serve to cultivate 
and clean the land, but assist in the initial expenses. No 
exhausting crop, such as cabbage for instance, should be 
grown. 

In the late autumn of the first year the land should be After manage- 
ploughed with the rest of the hop land, the crown of the 
furrow being thrown over the young plants. In the early 
spring this will be ploughed back, the hills opened, 
and the plants cut. Small and short poles (the waste of 
the hop land) should then be placed to each hill, and 
the after cultivation wiU be the same as that of the 
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established hop gardens. The piDling each year should be 
within the power of the plants, as nothing is more fatal 
to the crop, whether old or young, than to " over-pole." 

The third year the plant should be in full bearing. 

Hops are hungry, hence their name, Humulus lupulus, and 
require heavy dressings of manure, in addition to complete 
cultivation. The best time for application is in the autumn, 
soon after the bine of the previous crop has been burnt and 
the poles stacked for the winter. The usual and best 
manures are : farmyard dung, wool-waste, shoddy, fur- 
waste, fish-waste, sheep-hoofs, trotters, woollen rags, or 
other waste animal refuse. That selected — and it is wise 
to change the dressings each year — should be applied at 
the rate of half to one ton per acre, except in the case of 
farmyard dung, which should be applied at the rate of 
twenty loads. The cost varies, but from 55s. to 90s. per 
ton is a fair estimate. 

It should be spread and ploughed in as soon as possible. 
The money expended in manures during the year may Vary 
from 61. to '71. per acre. It is better, however, on first- 
class land to err on the extravagant rather than the 
economical side. In the spring or early summer, say May, 
June, and July, artificial dressings may be applied, and 
hoed or shimmed in; but, in very dry seasons, nothing 
should be applied after June. Artificially prepared animal 
Waste or guano make a gOod early dressing; and later, 
nitr'ate of soda, sulphate of ammonia with dissolved bones, 
or other such like mixture will be found advantageous. 
That chosen may be applied at the rate of 4cwt. to 5cwt. 
per acre. 

October and November, burning old bine, stacking poles, 
spreading manure, ploughing, and stacking the rotten poles 
for firewood. 

December and January, keeping watercourses and ditches 
clear. Cutting wood (if any) for charcoal burning. 

February and March, ploughing 'back, digging and 
cutting, that is, digging the land between the hills which 
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the plough cannot reach, exposing the crown of the plant Chap. Vir. 
and cutting oft' the old growth. This latter operation, that ^ p^f^"'* 
is, digging and cutting, will cost from lis. to 12s. per acre. 

April and May, throwing the stacks, carrying out the 
poles, and laying two beside each hill (or three if that 
number is the custom) . This will cost 5s. per acre. Putting 
up, 6s. to 7s. per acre. This is done by making holes close 
to the hills with a heavy crowbar with a cross handle, and 
with one vigorous thrust inserting the pole. They should 
be previously pointed with a square-cut point, which gives 
them a firm hold. Poles are pointed by the hundred, at a 
cost of from 5c?. to 6d. 

June, tying the bine to the poles should take place as 
soon as the young shoots are long enough. This is done 
by women, who place two bines to each pole, tying them 
with some material which will rot oS" before the end of the 
season, such as rushes, crocus leaves, or bast. If string or 
other imperishable substance is used the bine will not clear 
from the poles after gathering. 

The purple bine, a luxuriant early growth, should not be 
placed against the poles, but pulled off. The price for 
tying is usually 10s. an acre. 

As soon as possible after tying the shims (small cultiva- 
tors) should be run through the lines, and crossed, as 
deeply as possible. The first shimming will require two 
horses, but afterwards one will suffice. The next process 
is to ring or beck round the hills where the plough has not 
reached. This will cost 4s. an acre. 

July, the growth on each hill not tied to the poles should 
be cut ofE, this is done by the women, and carried out also 
by them. Sometimes Is. an acre extra is given for this, 
but it really forms part of the tying contract. This being 
done each plant should be hilled, that is, the earth should 
be drawn up round each hill with a large flat hoe. The 
cost of this operation is about 4s. an acre. 

August, during this month, and until the crop is ripe, 
shimming should be as constant as the weather will permit, 
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and as the growth of bine will allow ; and where this is so 
luxuriant as to forbid horses the flat hoe must be used 
freely. The ground cannot be too constantly or too deeply 
stirred, and it is the neglect of this that often defeats the 
hop grower's efforts. 

September, usually the hops are ready for gathering early 
in this month. Their fitness is shown by the state of the 
flowers ; the scales become firm to the touch, and return to 
their position when pressed by the fingers. The lowest 
scale protrudes somewhat, which is called by the hop 
grower "putting out the tongue," the seeds inclosed by 
the scales become firm, and the bunches of hops rustle 
audibly when shaken. 

There is a nicety in this determination which can only be 
gathered by practical experience, but we advise beginners 
to commence early rather than late, so as to obtain colour. 
If too early, however, the scales are thin and without sub- 
stance. The highest price is obtained for those hops which 
possess both colour and quality, but as the process of picking 
continues over a long period the quality necessarily varies 
greatly. 

The process of picking must be regular and constant 
when it has commenced, and the bailiff or hop grower 
must so arrange that he picks during the day exactly 
what the kilns will dry. If he exceeds this quantity he 
will be obliged to call off the pickers, who will be idle for 
the remainder of the day, which invariably causes ill-feeling 
and discontent. 

It will require judgment in employing the exact number 
of hands ; those employed draw lots for places, and those 
places they will keep throughout the period, The frames 
and cloths or baskets are found by the hop grower. The 
poles are pulled by men employed for the purpose, who 
supply each frame as they are required. The hops are then 
picked intd the frames or baskets, and the stripped poles 
thrown into piles on the opposite side. This goes on until 
the foreman considers he has gathered his quantity, wheft 
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the pickers are called off by the words " no more poles." Chap. Vir. 
They then gather what remain and pick over the hops in ^ p^m'^" 

their frames, throwing out leaves, and picking the bunches 

which may have fallen in. The pole-pullers then proceed 
to measure the contents of each frame with bushel baskets, 
from which they place them into garden bags held by two 
men. A tally is kept by the foreman, and the number set 
down to the account of each picker. After measuring, the 
process is repeated until they are called off again in the 
evening. The evening measure should be commenced at 
alternate ends each day, so as to allow the pickers to leave 
early in turn. 

The garden bags being filled are drawn to the kiln as Drying, 
quickly as possible, and given into the charge of the drier. 

The kilns vary both in size and construction, but, roughly 
speaking, a hair to hold 200 bushels will be required for 
each ten acres. The hair, so called, is a cloth made of 
horsehair stretched over an iron frame placed sixteen to 
eighteen feet above the furnaces. The garden bags are 
emptied on this and spread to a depth of a foot and a 
half or thereabouts. The fires are then made up and the 
heat gradually raised to a temperature of 130° to 160° Fahr. 
The fuel consists of charcoal and anthracite coal, and the I'nei. 
former should preponderate if obtainable. 

About one hour after the fires are made up brimstone Brimstone, 
should be applied ; the quantity will vary with the state 
of the hops, but it is quite impossible to name any reliable 
figure. The learner must acquire this knowledge for him- 
self in the kiln. It is used in the solid form, and placed 
upon a clear fire all at once, and should not be repeated. 
The object is to bleach the hop, and to give the sample the 
desired colour. Great care must be exercised for if too 
much is used the whole will be spoilt. 

It will require about ten hours, more or less, according to Period re- 
the state of the hops, to dry one lot, so that two lots may drying. °^ 
be put on, dried, and taken off in the twenty-four hours. 
JDuring the process of drying they should be turned once 
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or twice ; this is done by walking through them with a 
shuffling, pushing stride, and not by treading, as this will 
press the hops against the bottomland cause them to burn. 

When taken off the kiln the liops will be allowed to 
cool on the cooling floor, and when this has been done they 
will be heaped up with the rest, and will be ready for 
bagging. Care should be taken not to bag too soon. 

The next process is bagging. The bags, or pockets as 
they are usually called, are made of a strong material, 
manufactured specially for the purpose. In the Country 
' districts they are usually made to hold two hundredweight, 
but in Kent they are smaller, and hold about one and a 
half hundredweight. Each pocket is marked with bold 
letters, as follows — the name of the grower and place where 
grown, the weight, number of pocket, the year, and a crest 
or trade mark. 

The pressing is now invariably conducted by machinery, 
and a two hundredweight pocket will hold about one 
hundred and seventy bushels. When bagged they are 
each weighed and marked, and are' ready for sale, which 
may be conducted through factors, who work by commission, 
or sold privately. The price varies so greatly that it is 
impossible to make any reliable quotation; on referring, 
however, to our ledger we iind the following : — 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

1873 6 to 7 10 per cwt. 

1875 4 „ 5 

1876 9 „ 11 

1886 3 „ 4 

1887 : 4 -0 „ 5 

There were, however, between 1876 and 1886, when the 
hop land was let, some higher prices, even reaching 20Z. 
per cwt. 

The rent of hop land, of course, varies greatly, and has 
fallen considerably during the years of depression, but it 
may be quoted at from three pounds to five pounds an 
acre. 
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The cost of cultivating hops varies f rouij sajj twenty- Chap. VII. 
five to forty pounds an acre. The Country hop grounds ^^a^™* 

may be worked well for twenty-five to thirty pounds, and 

the Farnham hop lands for thirty to forty pounds. This euitiv°ation 
expenditure may be detailed as follows : — 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Cultivation, per acre, from 4 to 5 
Poles, annual renewal ,,300 



Manures ,,600 

Rent ,,300 

Rates, tithes, &c 10 

•Picking and drying. . . „ 1 10 



3 10 

7 

5 

2 

1 15 per cwt. 



During growth the hop plant is subject to many attacks The enemies 
from injurious insects and. parasitic fungi. For full infer- °j^® ^°^ 
mation on the former, we recommend the reader to refer 
to the " Reports on Insects injurious to Hop Plants," 
prepared by C. Whitehead, Esq., F.L.S., F.G.S., for the 
Agricultural Department of the Privy Council ; and to the 
valuable " Manual of Injurious Insects," by Miss E. A. 
Ormerod. Amongst these are : (1) The Green Fly or Aphis 
[Aphis humuli) ; (2) The Hop Bug [Lygus umbellatarum) ; 
(3) the Hop Flea [Haltica concinna) ; (4) the Hop Dog, 
Caterpillar of Pale Tussock Moth (Dasychira pudibunda) ; 
(5) the Otter Moth {Hepialus humuli) ; (6) the Red Spider 
[Tetranychu-s telarius) ; (7) the Hop Wire-worm, Larva of 
Striped Click-beetle [Elater lineatus). 

Among the latter are the mildews. These are known as 
mould; and on some lands, and in certain conditions of the 
atmosphere, its presence causes great loss. The mildews 
are myceloid growths on the surface of leaves and fruits, 
and injure them by abstracting their juices and by choking 
up the pores. 

It does not seem necessary to enter fully into the life 

* The average growth on about fifty acrea of Farnham hop land from 1859 
to 1882 waa 8owt. per acre. 

J ain indebted to Mr J. A. Sggar, of Farnham, ior the basis of the figures 
here quoted 
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history of these pests, as the whole matter has been already 
so fully dealt with by our most capable and learned 
naturalists; but it may be well to briefly describe the 
methods for preventing and combating the evils when 
they arise. With regard to the Green Ply we have little 
or no control over its attaokj but we may by judicious 
management do much to ward off its injurious effects. 
The natural enemies to this insect are the aphis-eating 
birds, and the "Lady -birds" (CoccinellidoB) . The latter, 
especially in the larval stage, feed voraciously on the 
aphides. Mechanically, we may wash off the lice, that is, 
the young, or larvae, before they have had time to exhaust 
the plants by the abstraction of the juices; but it is an 
expensive method. This is done by using a wash com- 
posed of soft soap and water, to which is added some 
tobacco juice, or a concoction of bitter aloes and tobacco, 
applied by a machine made for the purpose, to the under 
side of the leaves. The cost of this operation varies from 
thirty ' to thirty-five shillings an acre each time it is 
done. 

Another method, and one which should accompany the 
other, is to stimulate the growth of the plant by direct 
manuring and by constant husbandry. 

The great object is to keep in view the health of the 
plant, as the aphides only seriously attack the plant when 
the flow of sap is sluggish. Bast winds and cold nights 
check the growth, which under favourable conditions is very 
rapid, and when in this state the attack of the aphides is 
to be most dreaded. 

The Hop Bug attacks the plant by inserting its sharp 
sucker into the bine, leaves, and young shoots, and injuring- 
the tissues of the plant, which interferes with the regular 
flow of sap. Prevention in this case is possible, and is 
preferable to cure. The best course is to keep the hedges 
and banks carefully trimmed, the edges of the gardens, 
where the plough does not reach, pared and dug, and all 
rubbish burnt. The plant-bugs in autumn and winter 
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are found about the tufts of grass and rubbishy and if all Chap. VII. 
this is destroyed the attack in spring is less likely to parm^ 
occur. 

The Hop Plea attacks the young shoots as soon as they Hop Flea, 
appear above ground, and in some seasons are very destruc- 
tive. The flea-beetles hibernate in the perfect state in 
the ground close to the hop hills, in the hollow bine and 
rubbish, and in the debris lying in and about the gardens. 
In the early spring they emerge from their hiding-places 
and attack the young shoots immediately they appear. 
This attack may be also to a great extent prevented by 
careful husbandry ; and we have ourselves found, after 
carefully cleaning the banks and ditches, and burning 
aU rubbish regularly each year, that the attack has been 
minimised. 

The remedy is to keep the ground constantly moved, and 
to beck round the hills, dusting the young bine as much 
as possible at the same time. When the young bine is 
long enough to tie to the pole the danger to a great extent 
is over. Sometimes the perforation of the leaves by this 
pest is so complete as to prevent them performing their 
functions. 

The Red Spider, so-called, though not a spider at all, Eed Spider, 
but a " spinning mite," does great injury in hot and dry 
seasons. The effect produced by the attack of this pest is 
known as the " fire-blast," because the leaves become 
brown and red, and shrivel up as if burnt. The result is, 
sometimes, the complete loss of the crop. We can suggest 
no remedy, as the attack usually takes place when the hop 
is developing ; but as the red spider shelters itself in winter 
beneath clods and stones, it, too, may be to some extent 
exterminated by careful husbandry. 

The Wire-worm is very destructive, and is found more Wire-worm. 
or less in most hop lands, but in some it is very prevalent 
and persistent. Good and complete husbandry will do 
more than anything else to check the depredations of this 
universal pest. A dressing of rape cake round the hills 
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attracts the wire-worms to the surface, when they may be 
hand-gathered and destroyed. 

On lands where the attack is constant it is a wise plan to 
dress heavily with lime, say, to the extent of 80 to 160 
bushels to the acre. On newly-planted lands the attack 
is often so persistent as to render renewal . necessary for 
some years. 

Mildew is much dreaded by the hop grower, and where 
the bine is rank and luxuriant, and the garden sheltered 
from winds, the attack becomes serious in damp and warm 
seasons.' In a rainy season, when the temperature is 
low, ill-effects are to some extent prevented. It shows 
itself generally in July and August, and first by white 
flocculent blotches on the leaves, which, when the attack 
is persistent^ spread to the fruit itself. The remedies 
are good and continuous husbandry, and the dusting 
with flowers of sulphur in early mornings when the 
dew is on. This pest alone is sufficient to destroy the 
prospects of the grower, and is feared perhaps more than 
any other. 

In conclusion, it will be noted that good husbandry is 
mentioned as the best preventive and cure for all the 
attacks named; and probably no cultivated plant repays 
careful husbandry better than the hop. Careless and 
haphazard management almost invariably results in failure, 
while constant cultivation, almost up to the day of 
picking, will often turn the tide of adversity into one of 
prosperity. 

It does not seem necessary to enter minutely into the 
subject of the making of ensilage. It is no longer in its 
infancy, and able expounders of the system have made 
known very widely the secrets of its manufacture. 
Ensilage is now a recognised food, and the great advantage 
which has been gained by its introduction is that farmers 
are rendered independent of weather. It is not in- 
tended to supersede hay, and there is no reason why the 
two substances should be compared. Gpod hay will still 
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be the favourite feeding commodity, but good ensilage will Ohap. VII. 

~'he Bom 
Farm. 



be found preferable to washed out or mouldy hay. ^'^ ^""^ 



In our uncertain climate haymaking is almost invariably 
attended with much care and anxiety, and this anxiety has 
been much lessened by the knowledge that, if rain and 
dull weather is persistent, such an excellent substitute may 
be made. The farmer, however, must make up his mind 
early, and not waver too long, for injured hay cannot be 
made into ensilage. 

A great drawback to the making of ensilage has been 
removed by showing that expensively constructed silos 
are not required. All that is required is to so arrange the 
green fodder that a pressure can be exerted during the 
process of making, and a continuous pressure applied after- 
wards. If this is done, the silage will be as good if made 
above or below ground. Every farmer has the means, 
without expenditure of capital, of making a good ensilage ; 
and, if this is made known far and wide, the process will 
largely and rapidly extend itself. 

The mow of a barn, a cart shed, a hole dug in a 
dry . soil, or a simple stack will do ; all that is required 
in each case is to build it up by degrees and press it 
thoroughly, and to protect it from weather when finished. 
For continuous pressure, when completed, anything heavy 
and readily movable will do — bags of salt, boxes of 
iiints, old iron, boulders, blocks of timber, bricks, sand, 
or earth. 

One great advantage which ensilage has over hay is, that 
it may be made of any waste herbage, such as hedge 
trimmings, roadside cuttings, trimmings of banks, and so 
forth. By this means a large amount of useful food may 
be stored up which has been hitherto wasted or destroyed, 
and either more stock m.ay be kept or more hay sold. It 
may go hand-in-hand with haymaking in dry seasons, and 
take its place altogether in wet. 

All fodder crops may be used, such as clover, vetches. Crops 
Indian corn, sorghum, grass, and green cereals. ™' **" 

s 
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If made in a silo, tte fodder may be put in whole or 
chafEed, but if in a stack it must be wbole. It should be 
cut when dry — that is, when there is neither rain nor dew 
upon it, and be carted away at once. Some say it may 
be carted to the silo or stack in wet weather, and we have 
often seen it done when the water runs out of the cart ; but 
sour ensilage will result from this process. 

During the building of the stack, or filling of the 
silo, heavy and constant pressure must be used. This 
can be done by the treading of men or horses, or by 
rolling, care being taken to tread or beat it well at the 
sides. 

If a stack is resorted to, a movable rail or rope should 
be run round it, so that the men may hold on whilst they 
tread. 

The building or filling should be gradual, say six feet at 
a time, and, after thoroughly pressing, it may be left for 
three or four days ; then another similar quantity may be 
added and the pressure repeated, and so on until com- 
pleted, each quantity acting as a weight to that below it. 
If this is carefully attended to, continuous after pressure 
will not be so necessary, although it should not be 
neglected. 

Another great point to bear in mind is the careful 
spreading of each lot; it should not be thrown on in 
lumps. 

The continuous pressure may be exerted, as already 
stated, in any way most convenient to the farmer, but 
should be so regulated as to give from one hundred pounds 
to one hundred and fifty pounds per square foot of surface. 
Temperature. If sweet ensilage is desired the temperature should be 
allowed to rise to 140° Fahr. when first made, as this 
destroys the vitality of all putrescent germs ; it may then 
be allowed to cool to 120°, and afterwards complete 
pressure may be exerted. The temperature can be nicely 
regulated by pressure — to increase, reduce pressure, and 
vice versa. 



Spreading. 



Amonnt of 
pressure. 
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The feeding of ensilage is an important point, and much, c'hap. Vil. 
disappointment will follow if a few simple rules are not Fa/rm"" 
followed. If cut out and exposed for any length, of time ■; — 
it becomes offensive, therefore only suflScient for immediate 
consumption should be taken from the silo or stack at one 
time. All racks or mangers in which silage may be placed 
should be cleaned out as soon as the cattle leave the stalls, 
and in the case of milch cattle none should be given until 
after milking, and until after the milk has been removed to 
the dairy. Powdered gypsum should be kept near, and 
some spread every morning over the whole floor and 
mangers of the feeding stalls. 

If these simple rules are neglected the milk will 
assuredly be affected. 

Ensilage should be used as an aid to other feeding stuffs, 
and not as a substitute. When roots are scarce it will be 
found most useful, as it has been proved that milk is 
maintainable in winter with an ample supply of ensilage 
better than with a full supply of roots and hay. 

We have in our own experience known a large number 
of heifers successfully fattened on a full quantity of 
ensilage, supplemented only with maize and cake. 

The cost of making will, of course, vary according to Cost of 
circumstances, but may be taken at from five to seven ™*""s- 
shillings per ton. A cubic foot will weigh about 561b. if Weight of 
sweet, and 481b. if sour. Therefore from 40 to 46 cubic ^"^'l^'S^- 
feet will weigh one ton. 

The following points should be borne in mind by those Useful rules, 
intending to make and use ensilage : — 

(1.) Cut when succulent, and not when too matured. 

(2.) If siloed, put in whole or chopped as preferred. 

(3.) If stacked, let the outside be cut close with a hay- 
knife when finished. 

(4.) Let the pressure be constant when in progress, 
especially at the outsides if in a silo. 

(5.) When completed exert a regular and continuous pres- 
sure of from 1001b. to 1501b. to the square foot of surface. 

s 2 
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(6.) To make sweet ensilage, let the fodder be cut and 
carted in when free from rain-water or dew, and let the 
temperature rise to 140° Fahr. during the early stages. 
Afterwards increase the pressure. 

(7.) To make sour ensilage, cut and cart the fodder when 
wet, and exert pressure at once. 

(8.) When required for feeding cut only what is wanted 
for immediate use, and do not relax pressure. 

(9.) Clear away refuse immediately after feeding. 

(10.) Do not feed with, ensilage until after milking, and 
until the milk has been removed. 

(11.) Let the ensilage be used in conjunction with, other 
commodities, and not as a substitute. 

(12.) Make all inferior herbage into ensilage ; all that is 
really good into hay, if weatber permits. 

Implements. 

These are important items upon all farms, more especially 
upon home farms, where expensive machinery is often 
employed. The amount of money required to set up a farm 
in a complete set of implements is very great, and no 
portion of the farmer's capital is so exposed to deprecia- 
tion, not only from wear and tear, but from the fact of old 
implements being pushed aside by new methods and 
patents. Fully 10 to 12 per cent, ought to be deducted 
each year when th.e valuations are made. 

This natural depreciation is often increased and hastened 
by th.e carelessness of the bailiff and bis men. Expensive 
machinery is left constantly exposed to all weathers. Sun 
and wet, one as injurious as the other, are allowed to work 
tbeir will. Elevators especially suffer mucb from tbis 
neglect ; they possess so much surface, lie so exposed, and, 
being very large, cannot easily be covered. When not in 
use tbey sbould be drawn at once to a sbed or into a 
barn. 

Reaping machines, also, are bonstantly seen, week after 
week, in the field where last used. 
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It answers to keep implements in constant repair. A 
coat of paint yearly is money and labour well expended. 

All repairs should be attended to in their proper seasons. 
When the wheat is fit to cut or the grass ready for mowing, 
it is too late to think of sending the machine to be repaired. 
On estates, all repairs should be, as much as possible, 
placed in the hands of the clerk of the works, and no 
machine should be sent away without his sanction. 

The following sketch is from an engraving that appeared Registration 
some time ago in the " Agricultural Gazette," and is inserted ° 




iiO 



Eab-Makking of Cattle, fob Pueposbs of IIbchstbation. 

here by the kind permission of the Editor. Requiring a 
method for distinguishing cattle for purposes of registra- 
tion, we applied for the necessary information to the ever- 
courteous Editor of the " Agricultural Gazette " (the late 
and lamented Mr. J. C. Morton), who thereupon published 
this drawing. 

The system is that practised at Aylesby, as slightly 
altered by Mr. Tor r from the original system at Wiseton. 
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Chap. VII. By adding together the figures represented by eacli clip, 

^ ft™""^ any number up to 99 may be obtained, except 2 and 

7 or 20 and 70; and to form these a second clip is cut 

by the side of the 1 and the 10, as shown on the ears- 

below. 

We have found the system an admirable one, and re- 
commend it to those who have the care of a pure herd of 
cattle. 

This matter of registration is better conducted by the 
agent than by the bailiff, as it requires careful entries and 
selection. Messrs. Hallifax and Co., of Oxford-street^ 
furnish a very excellent private " Herd Book " for entries, 
for the sum of 7s. 6d. From this book the forms are filled 
up for presentation to the secretary of the shorthorn or 
other herd books.* 

Top-Dkessing Experiments upon Geass Lands. 

Top-dressing A table is given on the next page, showing the result of 
experiments gome experimental dressings upon grass land, the object 
of the experiments having been to obtain information con- 
cerning the effect, over an extended period, of various 
artificial and natural manures. 

The grass land chosen was a naturally poor one in 
Hampshire. The soil, which was examined by the late 
Dr. Voelcker previous to the experiment, was found to 
contain no lime, except such as remained from a dressing 
of chalk applied nearly thirty years before. It was a porous 
clay resting upon chalk. Care was taken that each plot 
should be as nearly as possible of the same quality. 

The manures were applied in the month of January,. 
1875, this month being considered best for the purpose. 
The results were carefully noticed when the plots were cut 
in July, the weight of each being taken as soon as cut. 

* Since 1882 (the date of the second edition of this work) the author has 
had repeatedly to take advantage of this method of registration, and haa 
found it work admirably. 
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Chap. Til. AH were cut tlie same day, no rain or other change 
Farm. occurring during the operation. As will be noticed, these 
results were rather peculiar. 

The next year was hot and dry, and the yield of grass 
was much less than the previous year ; nevertheless, there 
still remained a marked difference in favour of several 
of the manured plo.ts. The third year again gave a heavy 
yield of grass, and still the dressings showed a return, and 
a return in some degree proportionate to the last. 

It will be observed that the most effective dressings were 
Peruvian guano, soluble guano, and farmyard m.anure. The 
plots dressed with nitrate of soda exhibited a considerable 
increase the first year ; not, however, to such an extent as 
the guano ; but the following year the effect was not only 
reduced to a minimum, but in one case to a decrease showing 
the transient value of the very soluble nitrate. 

Another very peculiar result is the loss upon the plot 
dressed with ^m. bone the first year, and the very slight 
increase the second and third. 

The table, however, is clear, and open to criticism; it 
shows that in plots 1, 2, and 15 there is a decided resi- 
duum left even after three successive cuttings. If this 
residuum could be arrived at, we should obtain the 
" unexhausted value ; " but this is impossible, because such 
value is that which remains after each successive trial ; we 
can only, therefore, from the results of the preceding years, 
come to a conclusion as to the amount of grass attributable 
each year to the previous dressings. 

With regard to the pecuniary result : if we take, for 
instance, plot 1, we find Peruvian guano, at a cost of 31. 
per acre, gives an increased yield of 6^ tons of grass in 
the three years j say, in roughfigures, 1^ tons of hay, which 
at 70s. per ton represents 5Z. 5s. as a return for an outlay 
of SI., which may be considered a good investment. 

It is therefore clear that an incoming tenant may pay a 
sum of money to the outgoing tenant as an equivalent for 
money so wisely invested. 
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These experiments must not, however, be confounded Chap. vii. 



with similar ones conducted upon arable land, as the results 
would be widely different. 

In the year 1879 these experiments were followed by 
others, with & view to show the eflB.cacy of cheap natural 
fertilisers. The results cannot fail to be interesting, 
especially at this period, when farmers' capital has so much 
diminished. 

The soil was a porous, self -drained clay, containing little 
or no lime, and the dressings were sown on the 17th day of 
March, and the plots cut and weighed on the 16th day of 
August, 1879. 

On referring to the following table, it will be found that 
gypsum, at a cost of 6s. 3d. per acre, gave a return of 
6481b. of grass over the plot unmanured, or a return of 
64301b. per acre — a most extraordinary result. 
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* These results show the efTect of the applications the second year, 
were not re-dressed. 



The plots 



These plots were again weighed in 1880, and gave a 
yield in favour of cut straw, gypsum, and kainit, as will be 
seen on reference to the table. 

The result, then, of these experiments shows that, for the 
outlay of 6s. 3d. in gypsum, an increased yield of grass was 
obtained of 75401b. per acre in two years. 
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Chap.. VI]. Too much weight cannot be attached to this interesting 
Parm. experiment, and we hope it will lead to the use of cheap 

fertilisers, wherever practicable, in place of those expensive 

mixtures so highly advocated by those interested in their 
production * 

* Many valuable experiments have been made since these, by well-known 
and careful men, but nothing to refute the oonolnsions arrived at here have 
resulted. It is now a recognised fact that pasture land is much benefited by 
liberal dressings of farmyard manure, and natural and artificial fertilisers ; 
and all that seems necessary is to select those which will promote a large 
yield and encourage the finer grasses and herbaceous plants. 
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KEPAIES GENEEALLY CLEEK OP THE WOEKS — NEW EEEOTIONS 

FAEM BCILDINQS — TANKS — COTTAGES MATEEIAL TIMBEE 

— MINEEAL SUBSTANCES — UTILITY OF GEOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE 

— GEANITE — SLATES — TEAP, OR GEEENSTONE SANDSTONE 

LIMESTONE MALM EOCK CHALK AND LIME — SAND MOETAE 

CEMENT — CONCEETE ^BEICKS AND BEICKMAKING — TILES. 

The maintenance of farm and other buildings in such repair ohap. VIII. 
as will enable a full rental to be secured is the first object ^«P«*™> ^<^- 
of all agents. The wear and tear and natural decay are so Repairs 
great that, on estates of any magnitude, a complete staff generally, 
of skilled workmen is required. Those men are under the works, 
direction of a foreman, himself a skilled mechanic, styled 
the "clerk of the works." He should be a man of 
ability, able, by a complete training, to undertake anything 
relating to building and repairs. To thoroughly fill his 
position he must have passed through an apprenticeship, 
both at the bench, the mortar-board, and the draughtsman's 
table. He will be required to provide plans and elevations 
with their accompanying specifications and estimates, 
superintend the preparation of the various materials, and 
be methodical and self reliant. 

The average annual amount of repairs upon an estate will 
depend upon the description of the buildings. When they 
are built of permanent material, the necessary repairs will 
be superficial and easily kept pace with ; when, however, 
they consist of wood, thatch, or other perishable material, 
the expense will be constant and heavy. 80 absolutely 
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Chap. VIII. necessary are repairs, to maintain a regular income from 

Repairs, ^c. ^^^ -^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ matter is recognised in all valuations for 

purposes of assessment as a subject of deduction. 

We are of opinion that, when an ordinary staff of work- 
men only is kept, they should be occupied entirely in repairs, 
especially when they are expected to keep farm implements 
as well as buildings in repair. When the erection of new 
buildings is necessary, the work should be intrusted to a 
local builder. The plans, however, and specifications should 
be drawn up, or at least examined, by the clerk of the works, 
and the works also, whilst inprogress,be under his inspection. 
When the building is undertaken by the estate staff^ repairs 
often fall into arrear which it is almost impossible to recover. 
But this is, of course, a matter of judgment, and the course 
adopted may depend upon the question whether or not repairs 
are well in hand at the time the new work is projected. 

We do not intend to detail the various functions of the 
clerk of the works, nor to give plans of farm buildings and 
cottages. Opinions upon the latter subject differ so widely 
that it would be almost useless to attempt to express a 
jndgment on the matter within the compass of a few pages. 
We may, however, point out .one or two matters of a general 
practical bearing in the erection of farm buildings and 
cottages, which are important, not only in their relation to 
present occupation, but to future stability. 

The erection of farm buildings should take place upon 
sites situated as nearly as possible in the centre of the farm, 
and in proximity to main roads. The buildings should 
also be grouped with a due regard not only to economy in 
the cost of erection, but also to the lessening of the cost of 
labour in the various branches of farm management. The 
stores for reception of food, for instance, should be 
situated in a central position, so that their contents may 
radiate, as it were, to all classes of stock. By this centrali- 
sation, labour of every description is minimised. 



J'arm 
buildings.* 



* See " Farm Buildings," by Author, published by Vinton and Co. 
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There should be a good water supply, arid this can always Chap. vni. 
be obtained where there is sufficient surface of roof. The ^P^ *"• 
supply should be collected in tanks near the centre, and not Water supply, 
in open ponds, which are exposed to evaporation, waste, 
and contamination. If the buildings are upon an extensive 
scale, a cistern on the top, supplied by a force pump from 
the main tank, will facilitate the diffusion of water through- 
out the whole of the buildings. The allusion to tanks Tanks, 
suggests one or two special observations as to their con- 
struction. The usual forms are oblong, square, or cylindrical. 
No set form, however, can be given, as it must be chosen 
according to circumstances. Oblong or square tanks it is 
necessary to build with bricks or some other material, and 
cement thereon ; but in the case of cylindrical tanks where 
the soil is firm, bricks are not needed, as the cement can be 
applied direct. On the Eotherfiekl estate this practice has 
been in use for several years ; and those made some years 
ago are still perfect. When sunk in chalk, or clay resting' 
on chalk, or in any firm clay or rocks of harder structure, 
the plan answers well; but where flints or rubble abound, 
the sides must be puddled, or bricks be used. Upon these 
sides a tolerably thick coating of cement is laid.* A ledge 

* To secure perfect work, a rough coat of cement mixed with sand should 
be first laid on, to a thickness of two inches, taking care to moisten the side& 
of the tank before application so that a perfect bond may be obtained. This 
coat, as well as the rest, should be commenced at the bottom and carried 
upwards. When it has set, which should be in fire or six hours, another 
coat of cement with less sand should be applied to a thickness of one inch ; 
this having set, another coat of pure cement should follow, one quarter of an 
inch in thickness ; and finally a wash of cement should be carefully applied 
with a brush so that every crevice may be stopped. The bottom should be 
thoroughly examined for faults ; this is especially necessary in the chalk, 
where crevices frequently occur. It is best done by the use of an auger or 
crowbar ; and if a fault is discovered it must be opened and filled with clay. 
Being satisfied that it is sound and firm, a. bed of concrete, a foot in thick- 
ness, should be laid on and then cemented the same as the side. The top 
should be covered with a brick dome, which may be made with bricks laid in 
cement. A manhole should be left, which may be covered with a slab of 
concrete made of moulded cement and fine gravel ; a few holes for ventilating 
purposes should be made in the centre of the slab. 
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Chap. VIII. should be left near the surface when excavated^ which will 
Re pairs, ^c. ^^^.y^ ^^ g^ foundation for a brick dome, which, when carried 
up, completes the tank. The plan is exceedingly cheap 
compared to that of bricks, and bears the test of time, 
which aloae will decide whether the term " cheap " can 
be legitimately used. When this practice is resorted to, 
especially in the case of softer formations, it is necessary 
that the plasterer should follow the excayator immediately, 
otherwise wet or frost affects the sides and causes crumbling 
and flaws. The sides of an open tank should slope slightly 
outwards, which allows the ice in winter to float upwards, 
thus preventing injury by expansion. It is also to be 
noticed that, where the water is collected off roads, the 
flow should first enter a dip-hole, where sediment may be 
collected, the clear watet only entering the tank ; otherwise 
it will constantly need cleansing, which should be avoided, 
as likely to injure the cement. It is a good plan to protect 
the tank by a wall or fence, and to have steps to the bottom 
at one end.* The cost of these underground cisterns may 
range from fd. to Id. per gallon, according to size and 
proximity of material. 
Cottages. In the erection of cottages we must bear in mind situa- 

tion, water supply, and sanitary arrangements. 

The situation should be chosen, as far as possible, where 
there is a free circulation of fresh air, on a slope, and with 
a S.W. aspect. But the locality will, of course, depend to 
a great extent upon the purpose for which the cottage is to 
be used. If for a stockman, it should be near his cattle 
sheds; if for a carter, near his stables; if for a day 
labourer, in or near the village. Centralisation of cottages, 
forming villages or hamlets, is a wise provision, as it brings 

* On hlU farms a. water supply for live stock may be secured by the 
formation of concrete troughs, so arranged as to fiU from the overflow of such 
cheap tanks as we have described. This plan saves much carting of water in 
dry summers, and enables the farmers to combat long seasons of drought. 
The troughs should be made of concrete covered with cement carefully laid 
on. Where there is no roof surface to supply the tanks the run from roads 
may be intercepted. 
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together individual interests, and enables any design for Chap. Vlll. 
tlie common good to be carried into better effect. It is ^ ^" ' '' ' 
better for purposes of education, for attendance at cburch, 
and obviates many objections incident to lonely and outlying 
cottages. Wherever distant cottages are necessary there 
should always be a pair. When there is but one, great 
distress, illness, or accident may take place, and no one 
may hear or know of it for days. Domestic calamities are 
so frequent as to render this objection very plain to all. 
Again, where a poaching propensity prevails, these lonely 
cottages form an excellent shelter. 

The more, however, we centralise our cottages, the Sanitary 
greater will be the attention necessary to ensure efficient ^^'^^^"^™^^ 
. sanitary measures. The word " sanitary " means " pertain- 
ing to or designed to secure health." Therefore, although 
the term is usually coupled with matters relating to 
drainage, it properly extends to all measures which are 
requisite for the promotion of health. What is important 
for an isolated cottage is all the more important when 
situated in a village, as one defective cottage may contami- 
nate the- others. 

The principal sanitary precautions requisite are to secure 
perfect ventilation, freedom from damp, sufficient drainage, 
and supply of pure water. 

Under every cottage there should be an uninterrupted circulation 
rush of fresh air, secured by air bricks — one of the many °* *"' 
patents now in use. The draught should not be confined 
beneath the floor of single rooms, but as far as possible 
it should pass under the whole building. There should be 
at least a foot, and if possible a foot and a half, between 
the ground and the top of the joists. This prevents the 
accumulation of damp, which not only rots the boards at an 
early period, but is injurious to health, especially to that of 
children. 

The walls should be hollow, i.e., there should be a gap of Hollow walls, 
at least two inches between the outer and inner wall. Any 
wet driving through the outer wall will then drip down 
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between and pass out below, instead of through to the 

inside. When this precaution is neglected, much harm is 

done, especially where no fire is kept up ; even in those 
rooms where there is a fire, the damp and heat combined 
create a humid atmosphere, which is very unhealthy. 
These walls are bound together by " ties," made of iron or 
glazed bricks ; if a common porous brick is used, the damp 
will pass through and show itself on the inside. 

Where, as in the erections of rough rock or rubble, this 
arrangement of the walls is impossible or difficult, it is a 
good plan to smear the weather sides inside with a thick 
coat of pitch, and then to lath and plaster over it. We 
have found this most effective. 
Damp course. A damp course should never be omitted ; and should 
consist of slate, a layer of pitch, or prepared felt. 

Any rush of surface water which may prevail in the neigh- 
bourhood should be diverted. Ventilation is best secured by 
high rooms, and if the upper portion of the window is fitted 
with a perforated pane, or one of the circular discs which 
revolve by the current of air, pure air must result. This is an 
especially important matter in bedrooms where there are no 
fireplaces, and where many children sleep. It is also a good 
plan to make a trap-door in the ceiling of the upper passage, 
so that a current of air may pass through to the roof. 

The subject of drainage is perhaps the most important ; 
the results arising from any defect in this matter being 
often fatal. The dead-well or cess-pool should be as far as 
possible from the cottage, and the pipe communicating 
with the sink should have a full amount of fall. There 
should be no connection between the cottage and the cess- 
pool, but the pipe from the sink should be open to the air, 
the fluid from it falling into a trap. The object of the " trap ' ' 
is to prevent the escape of foul air from the cess-pool to the 
house. This may be further secured by ventilating the 
cess-pool by the insertion of a pipe which should be carried 
above the house. This latter precaution, however, is not 
necessary when these cess-pools contain only the washings 
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from the sink. They should be lined with cement, as, if Chap. VIII> 

loose bricks only are used, which is termed " stealing," the ^°*''*' *^ 

fluid will penetrate through the surrounding soil and be 

wasted. This is to be'avoided, as the substance possesses " 

rich manurial qualities, and should be miKed with soil for use ' ; "' 

in the garden. The top should be covered with a stone oi 

board, which may be removed for the periodical clearing. 

Closets should, in our opinion, be removed from the 
cottage. They may be erected by themselves, or be under 
the same roof as the wood-sheds. 

Earth closets should in all cases be adopted. There need. Earth closets, 
be no mechanical contrivance for the sprinkling of earth. 
All that is needed is a galvanised iron bucket with handles 
at the sides. A box of dried pulverised earth should be 
kept in the closet so that a small amount may be readily 
sprinkled over after use. The bucket may be easily lifted; 
out and emptied for use in the garden at regular intervals. 
The labouring classes and others have of late become so 
ipipressed with the advantages attaching to this system 
that the objections to it have been removed. 

In those districts where the water supply is obtained 
from wells, ponds, or rivulets, too great attention to these 
matters cannot possibly be given. 

Tanks, supplied from the roofs of the cottages, yield the 
purest supply of water, and if these are periodically kept 
clean and lime- washed, the quality of the water is excellent 
— clean, sparkling, and cold. As a rule, the roof of an 
ordinary cottage, slated or tiled (the former is best, as none 
pf the rain-fall is absorbed), will supply any reasonable 
amount of water. The tank may be constructed to hold 
from 2000 to 3000 gallons. This will afford an ample 
reserve, considering the large amount of rain-fall which is 
yearly registered in this country.* 



* It may be useful to remark that with a, rainfall of 24 inches, twelve 
gallons of water will fall upon every square foot of roof surface in the year. 
The rainfall of a district being known the available quantity of water- can be 
ascertained. 

T 
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It may be useful to remark that for cottage use a supply 
of ten gallons a head per day will suffice. 

We now pass to the question of " Material ; " but, as 
we have fully considered the subject of timber under that 
head, we shall dwell only upon such substances as we find 
in the soil, or mineral substances, viz., Eocks, Earth, Gravel, 
and Sand. 

We may here remark that a knowledge of geology is a 
very important branch of estate management. We do not 
intend to imply that a land agent must be a geologist, but 
a general knowledge of the nature of the earth''s crust may 
prove very useful to him in its relation to this question of 
material, and even more so in its bearing upon value ; for 
it may assist him in forming an estimate of the materials — 
brick-earth, clay, sand, chalk, &c. — which are likely to 
occur beneath the surface of any estate. 

To understand that it must be so, it is only necessary for 
him to call to mind the way in which the rocks or sub- 
stances composing this crust have been formed, and how 
they have attained their present position. The term 
" stratum," which is applied to each layer of rock, means 
that it was "spread," the spreading process having 
been generally due to the action of water, which has 
deposited the rock as sediment, and, subsequently, by the 
upheaval of the earth's surface or otherwise, left the 
deposit high and dry. This is at least the process by 
which a large portion of the rocks or substances known 
to us have been formed, although the operation has been 
assisted or modified by other agencies, such as heat, 
volcanic action, and subterranean chemical changes. For 
instance, there are rocks, like granite, in which we can 
now trace no process of stratification, the whole mass 
appearing to have been fused together by the combined 
effect of heat and pressure. There are others, such as 
the slates, as to which it seems that they were originally 
stratified rocks, but that their original texture was 
modified after they were deposited by the effect of sub- 
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terranean heat. Stratification, however, or the existence chap. VTII. 
of matter in layers, is one leading characteristic of the ^^"*") 4'<^- 
earth's crust. But, inasmuch as these layers, as due 
to the action of water, must have been originally deposited 
horizontally one above another, the existing form of the 
rocks upon the earth's surface (tipped and tilted as they are 
in all directions) has to be accounted for by the fact that 
they have at various times been subjected to an alteration 
of level by the action of subterranean heat, and disturb- 
ance by volcanic agency, whole masses of horizonal strata 
having been upheaved, and thus exposing their broken 
edges, just as a book might be tilted and display the edges 
of its leaves. If it were not for this process of upheaval, 
we should know nothing of the existence of those rocks 
which were primarily formed, for we never could have 
reached them, by digging ; consequently our knowledge of 
the nature of the earth's crust would have extended only 
to those few strata most recently deposited, such as gravel 
and similar alluvial deposits. But the changes that have 
taken place have so exposed to view the different kinds of 
rock, that geologists, by observations at different places 
upon the earth's surface, have been able to write a 
complete history of the rocks and of the time and mode 
of their formation ; and knowledge similarly obtained 
tells miners of the order in which the several rocks or 
substances occur, so that they are never working in the 
dark. 

Having regard to these considerations, it may be well to General 
indicate, as briefly as may be, the geological formation of '^®™*'' ^■ 
these islands — just remarking that Great Britain and 
Ireland offer to our observation a wonderful epitome of 
geological phenomena. 

The rocks of igneous formation which have been pro- 
truded through the earth's crust, and have been the means 
of upheaving and raising to various angles the stratified 
rocks above them, are the g^ranite, greenstone, porphyry, 
&c., of Cornwall, the Channel Islands, and more extensively 

T 2- 
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Chap. viii. of Scotland ; tlie sienite of the Malvern Hills, and Mount 
Repwirs, ^■c. go^rell, near Leicester; tlie serpentine of Cornwall; and 
the basalt of Scotland, the North of Ireland, and of 
the Eowley Hills near Birmingham, where it has burst 
through the rocks of the coal formation, and risen 
into a group of small conical hills. These few localities 
will furnish some of the most striking illustrations of 
this important fact. 

But it is with the stratified rocks that we are most 
concerned ; we will therefore endeavour to set them clearly 
before the reader in a tabular form before entering upon 
certain geological and practical remarks. 

Tertiary Deposits. 

^English Crag, shelly, and sandy strata occupying the eastern part of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, in which are the coprolite digging's. 

London Clay, on which rest the Bagshot sands and clays. In England! 
this consists chiefly of stiff blue clay, and covers the chalk from 
North Hants, by Heading and London, to the county of Norfolk, 
and composes what is called the " London basin." Another portion 
of this formation covers the chalk of South Hants and the 
northern part of the Isle of Wight, and extends along the coast 
from near Dorchester to Brighton, and is called the " Hampshire 
basin." 

The Plastic Clay and sand of Woolwich, Heading, &c., extend more 
widely from beneath the London Clay, filling in deep excavations 
in the chalk, and partially overlying its surface. This is mostly a 
red clay. 

Seeondary Deposits. 

The Chalk and Greensand together form the Cretaceous System or 
Group. 

1. The Chalk is divided into — 

The tipper Chalk with flints. 

The Lower without flints. 

The Grey Chalk and Chalk Marl. 

These beds are almost entirely a pure carbonate of lime. 

2. Upper Greensand. — Marly stone and sand with green particles 

— chloritic marl, and layers of green calcareous sandstone. 

3. Gault.^Stif£ blue clay, always separating the Upper from the 

Lower Greensand. 
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4. Lower Greensand eonsiats of grey, yellow, and green sands, Chap. VHt. 
red ferruginous sands, and sandstones (which latter pre- B«pa»". "^ 
dominate), siliciona limestones, &o. The greensand beds follow 
the chalk of the North Downs, from near Alton to Folke- 
stone, and that of the South Downs from the same point to 
Beachey Head. It also extends from Dorsetshire in a north- 
easterly direction into the north-east of Yorkshire with little 
interruption. 

The Wealdeti G-foup of deposits consists of — 

1. The "Weald clay and 

2. The Hastings sand, occupying the central parts of Kent, Surrey, 

ajid Sussex. 

3. The Purbeck beds. — Various limestones and marls of the Isle of 

Pnrbeek. 

The Oolite Group. 

1. Upper or Portland Oolite. — Coai-se sheUy, fine-grained, aud 

compact limestones. 

2. Kimmeridge Clay. — Blue and yellowish slaty clay, contaiuing 

gypsum, and lignite called Kimmeridge coal. 

3. Middle Oolite, Coral Rag, or OoraUine Oolite. — SheUy freestones, 

coarse limestone full of corals, yeUow sands, &c. Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire, Calne and Steeple Ashton, Wilts, Somersetshire, and 
Torkshire. 

4. Oxford Clay. — Dark blue clay with septaria and gypsnm. 

Somersetshire, aud Dorsetshire into Torkshire. 

Lower Oolite, composed of the following beds, viz. : — 

5. Combrash. 

6. Forest Marble. 

7. Great or Bath Oolite. 

8. FuUer's Earth. Near Bath, &c. 

9. Inferior Oolite. Cotteswold Hills, Dundry HiU, near Bristol. 

The Idas G)-owp. 
L Blue Lias. — Shale and sandy marl stone, blue, white and yellow 

earthy limestone, in beds interstratified with clay. Dorsetshire, 

Somersetshire, Torkshire, North of Ireland, &c. 
2. Northamptonshire Sandstones. 

New Bed Sandstone, or variegated sandstone.. 

Bed, white, blue, and green argillaceous sandstones — often mica- 
ceous, and containing gypsum and rock salt. Nottingham- 
-shire, Torkshire, &c., and extensively overlying the coal 
formation. 
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.Chap. VIII. Magnesian Limestone. 

Bepcms^ *"• 1. Marl slate, variegated marls, yellow magnesian limestone, flexible- 
sandstone. Nottinghamshire, north-east to Durham. 
2. Red Conglomerate. Exeter. 

The Carboniferous Qrowp. 

1. The Coal Formation, or Coal Measures.— Sandstones conglome- 

rates, clays, ironstone, shales, and limestones interstratified with 
beds of coal. Centre and North of England, South Wales, and 
southern part of Scotland. 

2. Mountain Limestone, or Carboniferous Limestone. — ^The upper 

part millstone grit, compact crystalline limestone. Devonshire, 
Mendip Hills, Derbyshire, extending north into Scotland, and . 
widely developed in Ireland. It abounds in lead ore in North 
of England, and alternates with coal measures in Scotland. 
.3. Old Red Sandstone. — Coarse and fine silicious sandstones, and 
conglomerates of various colours — red predominating — 
extensive in Shropshire and Herefordshire, Devonshire^ 
Brecknock, Dumfries, Forfar, and other localities in Scotland. 

The. Silurian Growp of rocks present a great variety of argillaceous 
limestones, coralline and shelly limestone, sandy and argillaceous 
shales, micaceous sandstone, calcareous flags, &c. Many of the 
beds abound in fossils. These rocks occur in Shropshire, Here- 
fordshire, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Radnor, Caermar- 
then, Denbighshire, &c. 

Beneatli these we come to the lowermost stratified rooks 
— viz., the clay slates of Wales and Cumberland, the slates, 
mica slates, and gneiss of Scotland — the latter, largely 
developed in the Grampian range, are highly metamorphosed 
Tby the heat of the subjacent igneous rocks. 

Now, with this general view of the strata as presented 
to us in our islands, we may clearly see the source of the 
wealth of material which is always within our reach for 
building and other economic purposes, and of the wealth 
derivable from the variety of soils produced by the decom- 
position and mixture of so many strata of varying chemical 
and mechanical characters. 

We will now enter into some details respecting the 
nature and economic uses of some of the natural pro- 
ductions above enumerated, beginning with the lowermost, 
and working upwards. 
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Granite consists of quartz, felspar, and mica, crystallised Chap. vni. 
together in the act of slowly cooling. When these sub- ^^"""'■t'*- 
stances are equally distributed, and form a fine-grained Granite, 
granite it is best for dressing purposes. 

We obtain our chief supply from Cornwall and Scotland; 
but the Channel Islands yield a great variety of fine-grained 
granites, many of them of delicate colours. 

Sienite resembles granite, but its third ingredient is Sienite. 
hornblende instead of mica. The sienite of Mount Sorrell 
is much used in its district, at Leicester, for instance, both 
for building and paving. 

There is a large class of igneous rocks grouped under the Trap rocks, 
term of Trap. They may be broadly stated to have been 
submarine lava streams. In some places they occur in 
tabular masses or platforms at different heights, so as to 
form on the sides of hills a succession of terraces or steps, 
and thus called " trap " from " trappa," Swedish for a 
flight of steps. The- chief of these rocks are those called 
basalt and greenstone. The former is of a black colour, 
hard and fine-grained, but easily broken — some of it is 
coarser grained, or vesicular, like many more modern lavas. 
Basalt rocks often have a columnar structure, as is well 
seen in Pingal's Cave, Staffa, and the Giant's Causeway, 
and the basalt clifEs of the North of Ireland. 

Greenstone consists of hornblende and felspar, and is Greenstone, 
either crystallised like granite, distinctly exhibiting the 
two ingredients, or these are more intimately blended, when 
the stone is of a greener colour. Greenstone is a hard and 
durable rock, tougher- or more difiicult to break than 
granite. It is often used for kerb-stones, and much of it 
is conveyed great distances to be broken up for metalling 
roads ; otherwise its use is for the most part confined to the 
districts in which it occurs. 

The slate rock is called clay slate, in consequence of Slate. 
argillaceous earth, the base of all clays, entering largely 
into its composition. It is a stratified rock, but the lines 
indicating this fact are in a great measure obliterated by 
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tte actioa of heat. It derives its greatest value from the 
peculiarity of its structure admitting of its being cleaved 
into thin laminae. The lines of cleavage do not correspond 
with those of stratification, but stand in regard to them at 
varying angles. The best slates are obtained from Caernar- 
vonshire, but useful ones are found in Westmoreland and 
Ireland. The slabs are taken from the quarry, split with 
iron wedges, and trimmed with knives. Slates are cut to 
various sizes, and are distinguished by various names as 
Imperials, Duchesses, Rags, Queens, Countesses, and others. 
They should be selected in accordance with the purposes 
for which they are required, and the cost, including labour, 
may be estimated at from thirty to forty shillings per square. 

Passing from the igneous and- primary to the ordinary 
stratified formations or secondary rocks, we mast endeavour 
to generalise our remarks as much as possible, or we shall 
be' led into a larger geological essay than would be suitable 
for the present work. To begin with sandstones. 

Sandstone consists of siliceous grains, or sand, naturally 
cemented together by a base of silex, argillaceous earth, 
carbonate of lime, or iron, and are then called siliceous, 
argillaceous, calcareous, or ferruginous sandstones. Prom 
this circumstance and others affecting the quantity and 
nature of the base, they differ in character from a hard 
rock to one which can be readily broken up in the hand. 
The sand is often destitute of base and has no cohesion. 

It may be seen from this that the durability and other 
qualities of sandstone must vary considerably. Before 
using sandstone, the character of which is not well known, 
it may be tested by weighing a mass when dry, and again 
after immersion in water. If the weight is much increased 
by the absorption of water it cannot be considered a good 
material. The best sandstone known in use for buildings is 
that universally used in Edinburgh for architectural pur- 
poses. It is a fine white freestone belonging to the rocks 
of the cOal formation, and is obtained from Craigleith 
quarry in the neigbourhood of the city. The commbt. 
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York paving stone also belongs to that formation, and also Ohap. vm. 
the hard Pennant sandstone of Gloucestershire and South ' ?<"•''»■ ?"■ 
Whales. Many other kinds are used, more or less locally, 
derived from the Silurians, old red sandstone — ^the new red, 
used much at Liverpool, the Hastings sand, the green sand, 
lower and upper— the latter largely quarried at Ventnor 
and Shanklin. Escaping from beneath the chalk surround- 
ing the Weald of Hants, Sussex, and Kent, is a grey variety 
of sandstone called firestone, belonging to the upper green- 
sand. It is soft and readily worked, but is very durable ; 
80 little iaffected by the weather, that in some old monastic 
buildings the tool marks can still be distinguished. 

The limestone rocks perhaps possess more interest than Limestones, 
any others, as they exhibit to us most remarkably the 
records of life in the early ages of the world. Some of 
them are almost entirely built up by the remains of corals, 
encrinites, and shells ; indeed, their very existence appears 
to have depended on animal life. They are all a more or 
less pure carbonite of lime, and may be converted by heat 
into the state of quick or caustic lime for building and 
agricultural purposes. 

These formations provide the building materials which 
will, more frequently than any other, come under the notice 
of the land agent. Under the present head we shall allude 
to them only as building stone, and shall consider them 
in their aspect of lime when we come to speak of mortar 
and cements. 

From the Silurian group of formations and the mountain 
limestone beds are obtained some of the most durable 
building stone, hard enough to make good roads. They 
yield also black and variously coloured marbles. Marble is Marblea. 
the term applied to limestones which have been brought to 
a more or less crystalline state by the action of subterranean 
heat under pressure, and capable of taking a high polish. 
Even so soft a limestone as chalk may be seen in the North 
of Ireland in contact with basalt rendered quite hard and 
brittle, though not visibly crystallised. Many beautiful 
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marbles of similar age to the above are obtained in Ireland. 
Some of tbem are perfectly black and contain shells 
and corals wbicli are of a pure white ; others are green^ 
yellow, brown, dove-coloured, &c. It is a great pity these 
marbles are not brought more into use. All limestones 
consist of carbonate of lime; the impurities they contain 
giving the various colours which we meet with amongst 
them. 

The value of limestones used for building is determined 
by reference to their adhesive and absorbent powers. 
When required for buildings of importance the various 
kinds procurable should be thoroughly tested. This is 
done by immersion of small blocks in water to ascertain 
their absorbent power, as stated in speaking of sandstones, 
and also by determining the force necessary to crush blocks,, 
say cubes of two inches. The action of frost we may pre- 
sume must be greatest on the most absorbent specimens. 
But it would be, perhaps, impossible to determine the 
amount of chemical action exerted by the atmosphere. We 
get some illustration of this by contrasting the climatic 
influences of Egypt and London. 

We would here allude to the term freestone. It appears 
to be usually applied to the softer limestones, but we are 
disposed to use it as a general technical term applicable to 
all building stones which are soft enough to be readily 
squared for use, and not as possessing any geological 
significance. 

Passing to the stratified rocks above the coal measures, 
we find the dolomite or magnesian limestone between them 
and the new red sandstone. This formation yields a 
valuable building stone. Above the new red we have 
the argillaceous limestones and the clays of the blue lias 
system, which do not provide us with building materials 
of special or general importance. 

The lias rocks are generally regarded as the base of the 
next great range of deposits — that of the oolites. These 
constitute an extensive series of strata, geologically most 
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interesting and economically important. The term oolite, Chap. VIH» 

or stone-egg, is applied to the limestones of this series ^""'*' *"' 

from their prevailing character being that they are made up 

of a multitude of minute spherical concretions resembling 

•the roe of a fish. — and sometimes called roe-stone. This 

peculiarity is strongly marked in some strata, but obscurely 

in others. Sometimes the concretions are so large that the 

stone is called pisolite, or pea-stone. This formation occurs 

in England on a line extending from the Island of Portland 

to Wbitby on the Yorkshire coast. 

This whole series of limestones, with a few accompanying 
subordinate beds (see tabular view), are separated one from 
anothier by two principal intervening beds of clay, each 
several hundred feet thick. The entire group based upon 
the lias clays — the lower oolites are separated from the 
middle by the Oxford clay, and the middle from the upper 
by the Kimmeridge clay. The great or Bath oolite, and 
the upper or Portland oolite, as is well known, yield the 
finest freestones England produces — as pre-eminent amongst 
limestones as the produce of the Cragleith. quarry near 
Edinburgh is amongst sandstones. 

Immediately above tbe Portland oolite commences the Wealden. 
Wealden formation, so called from one of its chief members 
occupying the Weald of Kent. It begins with the lime- 
stones and marls of Purbeck Island. The limestone is the 
well-known Purbeck stone, some of which, in its upper 
beds, is called Purbeck marble, and is full of small 
freshwater shells. The middle portion is the Hastings 
sand, consisting of soft yellow sandstone and beds of 
hard shelly limestone. The upper portion is the Weald 
clay. This last contains beds of hard limestone, full 
of paludinffi — a species of freshwater moUusk. This sub- Petworth and 

stance called Sussex or Petworth marble and the- Purbeck P""^^?"^ 

marbleB. 

marble were both formerly much used — the former for 
monumental purposes, the latter in the construction of 
the small dark-coloured columns in clustered Gothic 
architecture. 
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Above the Wealden commences the cretaceous system, 
consisting of the , greengand and chalk formations. The 
former has been alluded to under the head of sandstones, 
but we may here remark further on the grey sandstone or 
firestone, that with other marly and argillaceous beds 
constituting a peculiar development of the upper green- 
sand in Bast Hants and Sussex, called the malm rock, it 
has no green bed except one of chloritic marl, from about 
five to ten feet thick, in contact with the chalk marl above 
it. Some of the upper beds consist of a hard blue argilla- 
ceous rock, combined with silex, but with little or no lime. 
It is a capital building stonej but not easily worked, and 
besides for building walls, it is used for lining lime kilns, in 
which case it is often glazed by the melting of the silex. The 
grey sandstone beds are called fire stone, because it is used 
for hearth-stones, and for flooring ovens, (See Gilb. White's 
Natural History of Selborne ; Letter 4. Bell's edition.) 

With the Ohalk we come to an end of the secondary 
strata. Like all other limestones, it is an almost pure 
carbonate of lime. It is of great- extent,' occupying a line 
of country from the Isle of Wight and the Dorsetshire 
coast to Plamborough Head, often rising into high sheep 
downs. A large portion of it is concealed by the tertiary 
beds of clay and sand of the London and Hampshire basins. 
It is more used for dressing land either burnt into lime or 
not, and for the manufacture of lime for building or agri- 
cultural purposes, than it is as a building stone. It is, 
however, employed to a small extent for building barns, 
stables, and other erections on a farm, care being taken 
to place the stone in the position it occupied in the pit, 
i.e., keeping the natural bedding planes in their orignal 
horizontal position.* The bottom of the lower or grey 
chalk makes good hydraulic lime. 

The flints of the upper chalk are used both for building 
and road making. When faced, they make a beautiful 



* It must not be implied that we recommend this as a building stone, 
is practically devoid of all the merits which such should possess. 
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wall. The church at Westmeorij in Hampshire, is a very Chap. vni. 
striking piece of flint work, being constructed entirely of ^P«*™. 9"- 
faced and squared flints. But this work is very costly. 
For ordinary erections they are used in the rough state, 
and form dry and pretty walls. Broken flint makes a 
better concrete than rounded gravel. 

The tertiary formations in England rest entirely on the Tertiary 
chalk. They occupy two large areas called the London 
and the Hampshire basins. (See the tabular view.) 

The plastic clay and sand lie immediately on the chalk, The plastio 
and fill up deep pits and fissures in its surface. In Hamp- 
shire, and parts of other counties, this clay, in the form of u 
red brick earth partially, and in varying depth, according 
to the inequalities of the surface it rests upon, overlies the 
chalk far beyond the limits of the London clay above. 
The clay is too sandy, and makes rather porous bricks. 

The London clay and the Bagshot beds above it are of London clay 
great thickness. They yield brick earth and much of the beds. ^^ ° 
septaria from which Roman cement is made. Cement stone Septaria., 
is also dredged from the sea off Bognor and Harwich. The 
Bagshot sands are beautifully exposed in the cliffs and 
chines of Bournemouth and Boscomb. 

Above the tertiary beds already spoken of we have, in 
the Isle of Wight, a number of others, extremely interest- 
ing to the geologist, consisting of marls, limestones, and 
clays, and presenting alternations of marine and freshwater 
deposits. Amongst these, almost the only building material Freshwater 
is a freshwater limestone, not much used far from the l™™tone. 
localities where it is quarried. The best known quarry is 
at Binsted, near Ryde. It was, to some extent, employed 
in the erection of Chichester Cathedral, but it cannot be 
considei'ed as a good building material. It consists of a 
mass of shell, not well cemented together by the calcareous 
matrix. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that the 
siliceous French millstones are obtained from the tertiary 
strata of the Paris basin, and also the gj'psum from which GypBum. 
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Chap. VIII. the plaster uaiued plaster of Paris, from that circumstance, 
Repairs, 4:c. ^^^ originally made. 

All the formations above the chalk we have now spoken 
of are the eocene or older tertiaries. The miocene, less 
recent, or middle tertiaries are scarcely to be distinguished 
in this country. The pliocene, or more recent, are only 
represented in England by the crag. Finally, the term 
pleistocene, newer pliocene, or more recent, embraces the 
superficial beds of gravel, clay, and sand, in which are 
found the bones and teeth of living species of mammalia — 
depositions of lime still in operation, as the formation of 
travertine (the building stone of Rome), the production of 
calcareous tufa as in Derbyshire, by the action of what are 
called petrifying springs, and the lining and filling up of 
caverns with stalactite — the growth of coral — and the 
formations by recent volcanic actions. 

After these general remarks on the building stones 
derived from the rock formations of this country, we will 
enter into a few practical details respecting methods em- 
ployed for utilising some of these natural products chiefly in 
relation to those which are used for making mortar, bricks, 
and cements. 

We may first observe that all limestones when burnt in 
kilns lose the water which they contain, and also one of 
their essential elements, namely, the carbonic acid. This 
changes the stone from the carbonate to the " quick " or 
caustic condition of pure lime or oxide of calcium. Some 
limestones, for instance those of the has formation, contain 
a proportion of argillaceous earth, and consequently pro- 
duce lime all the more valuable in the manufacture of 
cements. 

Lime differs much in quality — those that increase in bulk 
on application of water are called "fat limes," those which 
do not are called " poor " or " meagre " limes. The former 
are most useful for mortar, the latter for cements. 

Lime is burnt in kilns, and when this is done on the 
estate the " flare " kiln is generally used. This class of 
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kiln lias the economical advantage of being adapted to the Chap. VTII. 
employment as fuel of wood, hedge trimmings, heath, gorse, v^*, ^'- 
or any combustible refuse. 

Lime is generally burnt by the " kiln," the price, of Cost, 
course, depending on the size of the kiln — but, including 
the digging of the chalk, filling, and burning, it will run 
from 21s. 

The process of filling a flare-kiln requires considerable Filling, 
skill. A ledge of brickwork at the bottom of the wall of 
the kiln is arranged on which to build up a chalk dome. 
Upon this is thrown the whole mass of chalk, and below it 
is placed the fire. When burnt the lime is taken out from 
the furnace hole. 

Well-burnt lime should come out very much in appear- Object of 
ance as it goes in, but in the " quick " or caustic state. "™"^' 
The object, of course, of the operation is to drive off by 
heat the carbonic acid and water, for lime in the form of a 
carbonate is useless for mortar. When burnt it becomes, as 
before observed, an oxide of calcium, which has a powerful 
affinity for water. When water is added to it, it becomes 
a hydrate of lime, and great heat is evolved by so much of 
the water entering the solid state and parting with its 
caloric of fluidity. Whilst the lime is hot from the process Use of sand in 
of slaking a certain proportion of sand is mixed with it ™° '^' 
and a silicate of lime is formed. The particles of sand act 
as nuclei around which the carbonate and silicate of lime 
can crystalise. 

It is, however, better to purchase lime for mortar, and Keeping of 
not too much at once, for if kept long it becomes " dead," "^' 
i.e., slaked by the slow absorption of water from the 
atmosphere. If any quantity is kept, it must, to secure its 
properties, be well covered with sods. It should never be 
kept in wooden sheds, or near straw, as, if it becomes 
damp, great heat is generated, and there is consequently 
danger of fire. 

The sand used for making mortar must be either pit or Sand, 
river sand. Sea sand contains salt, which renders it unfit 
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Chap. Till, for the purpose. A mixture of coarse and fine sand is 
flepairs, #c. i^g^^gj. ^]^g^^ gg^^^ ^f ^^ gqjja,! degree of fineness. 

The chalk formation contains "bags" of sand of the 
plastic clay formation ; but as a rule this sand is so mixed 
with loam and clay as to render it unfit for anything but 
rough work. Sand in itself is not an Bxpensive substance^ 
but it is heavy, and the carriage is both costly and damaging 
to tackle. 

Large beds are found in many formations, often red and 
white lying close together. The lower greensand formation 
contains a large quantity of both coarse and fine. 
Mortar. Mortar consists of two and a half of sand to one of lime. 

The lime must be fresh. 

A circle of sand is formed and the lumps of lime placed 
within ; these are then slaked and all are worked up 
together. 
Cements. As already stated, limes are classed as "fat" and 

" poor," and it is the latter only that, when mixed with 
silica, alumina, and magnesia, have the power of harden- 
ing under water. These are called hydraulic mortars or 
cements. 

There are many kinds of cement — Smeaton's, as used at 
the Eddystone Lighthouse, was composed, of equal parts of 
Aberthaw or lias lime in the state of hydrate in fine powder 
and pozzuolana, also in powder, well beaten together. 
Pozzuolana is a volcanic concrete thrown up from Vesuvius; 
named from the town where it was discovered. An artificial 
pozzuolana is prepared by burning clay. The facing of the 
London Docks was cemented with the following mixture, 
viz. : four parts of lias Hme, six of river sand, one of 
calcined limestone, and one of pozzuolana. 

A good cement may be formed by adding two and a half 
parts of burnt clay to one of blue lias lime, thoroughly 
pulverised and mjxed. 
Eoman This celebrated cement, the use of which, has been to a 

great extent superseded by others, is made by burning 
spheroidal masses called septaria*. They consist of lime 
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and clay, with a small percentage of iron, and are found in Chap VIII. 
the London and Bagshot clays, in the lias clays, and some ° ^°"*'*' *''■ 
others. Much of it is dredged off the coast at Bognor and 
Harwich, where the London clay passes under the sea. 

Plaster of Paris is made from gypsum, which is a Plaster of 
sulphate of lime. This beautiful mineral is baked with *"^' 
sufficient heat to expel its water of crystallisation, which 
treatment renders it opaque. It is then ground to a fine 
powder. It is a cement which hardens rapidly, so as to 
render it necessary to mix it for use in very small quantities 
at a time. It is only fitted, however, for stucco work, 
as if exposed it absorbs moisture and cracks. It is used 
for the erection of marble mantel-pieces, cornice-work, 
and mouldings. 

A cement for filling in cracks in iron boilers is made by 
mixing iron filings with clay and oil. 

Portland cement is the most common now in use. It is Portland 
manufactured in several parts of England, but chiefly on "^'^^^ ■ 
the banks of the Thames and Medway. It is made 
principally from the river mud. The ingredients are about 
two and a half parts of mud to one part of chalk, obtained 
from the same geological formation. The ingredients are 
brought to a finely pulverised state by passing between 
rollers with water, and are then allowed to deposit, after 
which they are desiccated and burnt. The cement is then 
ground under millstones, revolving horizontally, and finally 
passes through a sieve on to a floor, where it is allowed to 
cool. It is then placed in casks and is ready for use.* 

Concretes are principally used in foundations, but may Concretes, 
be also used for walls. When this is the case, however, 
the tops must be well protected by coping, or the wet will 
penetrate, and when frosts set in the wall will crumble away 
by expansion. Concrete is composed of lime finely pul- 
verised (not slaked), gravel, or broken stones, and sand. 

* For further information on the manufacture of cements, see Weale'a 
Series on Limes, Cements, Mortars, &o. 

U 
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Broken flints or other stones are better than rounded 
graveL The materials must be mixed near the spot where 
they are to be used, and mixed quickly, as they rapidly set. 
The proportion of the materials differ, but five parts of 
stone and sand to one of lime is often used. The sand and 
lime (or cement if used) must be first thoroughly mixed, 
and then mixed well with the stones whilst dry. A little 
water is then added, and the whole worked up with shovels 
into the consistency of mortar, and then quickly applied. 
The mass, when first mixed, decreases in bulk, but it 
rapidly increases, or swells, and this to a marked degree. 
Concrete is valuable as a foundation on account of damp 
being unable to rise through it ; a damp course of slates, 
nevertheless, above the ground line is very advisable. 
Where slates, however, are not at hand, a coat of pitch, felt, 
or other impervious substance over the concrete will be 
found useful. 

, Whenever bricks can be made upon the estate a great 
saving is effected. No matter what stone or other building 
material is procurable, bricks, to some extent, are indis- 
pensable. Brick-earth is not, however, to be found upon 
every estate ; when found, therefore, it considerably 
enhances the value. 

The best brick-earth is that consisting of clay and 
sharp sand, free from stones. When clay preponderates, 
sand must be added, and when the clay is too tenacious 
some of the top soil may be added, but this makes an 
inferior brick. 

To find brick-earth, an auger will be found very useful, 
as the use of it saves a great deal of heavy digging. It 
consists of a square iron bar, about ten feet long, and about 
one inch square, the end is fitted with a shell auger, and a 
movable handle is attached to it. A hole should be made 
with a common crowbar, about six inches deep, and filled 
with water. The auger is then inserted and worked by two 
men ; it must be lifted about every two feet (more or less, 
according to circumstances), and the point of the auger 
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cleared, and a little water poured into the bore. When a CHAp.Vlil. 
good earth is found, it must not be at once concluded that ^^ ^™"' ^''' 
a "head" has been discovered, as the overlying day beds 
are most eccentric in their course, especially in the chalk 
formation. More holes must be bored at various distances ; 
by this means the extent and direction of the deposit may 
be correctly ascertained. Satisfactory results 'having been 
obtained, we may set to work to open a heading and 
prepare our brick-field. " 

The clay should be dug in autumn or winter, and when 
this is completed, the necessary buildings may be erected. 
Very little preparation of this kind, however,' is required ; 
a rough shed for each moulder, a more permanent shed for 
keeping sand, tools, &c., in, and in which plinth and coping 
bricks can be laid out to dry ; some "f sheds, with pre- 
pared floor for drying the bricks, and a pug-mill and 
kiln. 

The bricks necessary for the erection of the kiln, say 
.about 30,000, can be burnt in the hole from which the clay 
has been dug. 

Each moulder's shed must be fitted with a bench, upon Brickmaker's 
which he places his mould and box for supply of water. *°° ^' 
His tools consist of strike, brush, scraper, and clay scoop 
or shovel, wheelbarrow, and boards for the bricks. 

These sheds must be erected near the heap of olay, and Pus-mill. 
in close proximity to the pug-mill. This consists of a 
vertical iron shaft fitted with blades, the bottom ones being 
set at such an angle as to squeeze out the clay. This is 
cased in a wooden cylinder, open at the top, and open on 
one side at the bottom. The shaft is worked by a horizontal 
arm, to which a horse is attached. One moulder wheels the 
clay, which has been previously wetted, to the cjFlinder, and 
tips it in, the horse walking round the while, so that the 
knives or blades inside work up the clay, which, when it 
reaches the bottom, is pressed out by the aforesaid blades, 
and is carried away by the moulders to their respective 
sheds. This process is called "■ puggitig,'' ' and must be 

u 2 
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done every morning; the quantity required will depend 
upon the number of moulders and the number of bricks 
they are each able to make in the day. A good moulder 
will make from 800 to 900 in the day. When there is no 
pug-mill (and its use is by no means general) each moulder 
is expected to temper his own clay before beginning, work. 
This is, however, rather a tedious process. It is worked 
up with water, like m^ixing mortar. 

Each shed is supplied with a quantity of moulding sand, 
which must be what is called " silver sand." It must be 
perfectly dry, With this the moulder sprinkles his mould 
and plate each time he makes a brick — this is to prevent 
the clay adhering to the wood. He places each brick upon 
a board, and then upon his barrow, and when this is full he 
wheels it away to the T shed, where he places the bricks 
in rows, each brick on edge, the next row being placed upon 
the other alternately. These rows are called "hacks." 
Here they are left to dry for three or four weeks, accord- 
ing to the state of the weather. The bottoms of the hacka 
require attention. They must be placed on a raised plat- 
form so that water may not rest upon them ; when it does 
it will become absorbed by the bricks, and the lower tiers 
giving way will overthrow the whole, and cause loss. 
Drain pipes, 3in. in diameter, laid side by side, make a very 
good bottom. 

The kiln generally used upon estates is the kind termed 
" flare kiln," and is constructed for burning wood. Two 
advantages are gained by making bricks upon the estate ; 
a brick is produced at cost price, and a home market is 
procured for rough bavins and timber. A useful-sized 
kiln is one that will hold 15,000 to 20,000 bricks. As a 
rule, 1000 bricks will require for drying and burning 
IQO bavins. 

These kilns are usually square ; they must be built very 
strong, and be backed up with earth, and bound round the 
top with wood and iron, as the expansion caused by heat 
is very great. It is best to cover it with an iron roof to- 
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keep out wet ; there must, however, be plenty of room for Chap. vili. 
the passage of the fumes. The bricks are put in behind, ^ ^'"^°' *"" 
and, when completed, the door must be closed with bricks, 
and rammed with sand, as, if not air-tight, the bricks are 
injured. 

The filling of a kiln requires a great amount of practice, 
and . cannot be described in a work of this nature. The 
bricks must, however, be so placed that a free circulation 
of heat passes through them, and each one binds the other 
to prevent warping. ^ 

The first process is to dry the bricks with a gentle fire, 
which will occupy about two days ; when this is done a 
full fire is put on and they are " burnt " ; when once this 
is commenced the fire must be kept up night and day with- 
out ceasing until the operation is completed. When cold,' 
they are removed and piled up for use. 

Bricks are made by the thousand. The price of making Cost of 
may be said to range from 13s. to 16s., and includes digging ".j?*^ 
the clay, moulding, and burning. The chief moulder finds 
all labour. 

White bricks are made by mixing lime with the clay. 
The lime is mixed in large reservoirs, and let into the clay 
during the process of tempering. 

When bricks are burnt with coal, the kiln is called a Dranght-kiln. 
" draught kiln." About 3cwt. of coal are required to burn 
1000 bricks. 

The bricks known as "stock-bricks" are. burnt in the The damp, 
"clamp," i.e., a pile so erected as to admit of a draught 
throughout. When this plan is resorted to, it is necessary 
to mix crushed breeze with the clay. The breeze is laid 
about 6in. in depth upon the top of the undug clay, and 
with each spit that is taken off the breeze forms a part, all 
is then mixed and tempered together. When a sufficient 
number of bricks are got together the fire is started beneath 
with small coal and cinder, and this igniting the breeze 
contained in the brick soon sets the whole mass aglow, the 
fire is carried on by the draught, so that as long as fresh 
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Chj^p. VIII. bricks are ) applied at the end, away from the fire, the 
Bgpm^ Sfc. ■jj^j.^j^g ^1^1 continue ; arid in about thtee weeks those first 
burnt maybe removed, whilst the rest are still burning. 
The breeze, however, burns out and renders the bricks very 
porous. Another danger is the running of the silica; in the 
clay by the great heat ; when this is the case the bricks 
become massed together, and are valueless. It is difficult 
altogether to prevent this calamity. It is caused by the' 
fusion of the silica and alumina. Clamp bricks are not so 
valuable as others, being about 6s. to 8s. per 1000 less. 
The outside of the clamp must be plastered with clay to 
prevent escape of heat laterally. 

A good brick should give a clear ringing sound when 
struck, and be dark in colour outside, and a rich red when 
broken, and be free from grit. 

The size of a brick is 9in. by 4iin. by 2|-in. 

Some clays shrink more than others. When this is the 
case the mould must be rather larger than common. It is 
necessary to maintain a regularity in the size, in order that 
they may work well together. 

The first-burned bricks are often light in colour and 
soft, this is owing to the damp in the kiln from its exposed 
position through the winter. They are used for inside 
work. 
Tiles. Clay suitable for brick-making is not adapted to tile- 

making, and vice versa. For tiles the clay must be 
" strong " and tenacious. The process of tempering is also 
important, and will require different treatment to that 
already explained. Eeservoirs or basins must be formed 
on, the ground with clay, about One foot to one and a half 
feet deep. In these the clay must be placed, and allowed to 
soak for some time in water, and then be hand tempered. 

If any stones are present they must be either extracted 
or crushed ; if allowed to remain, the heat will burst them^ 
causing a flaw, or breakage in the tile. 

They are moulded in a similar ; way to bricks; before 
being taken loffi the momldingTplate 'two 'holes' are pierced 
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througli them to receive tlie pegs, they are then laid to Chap. VIII. 
dry like bricks, only they lie flat in lots of three or four, ^ P°^^' y"- 
tier upon tier. 

They require great care in packing into the kiln, as if 
improperly done they will twist and warp. The heat, too, 
must be uniform throughout. A good tile will, when lifted 
off the mould-plate, remain stiff in the hand ; a clay 
fit for bricks, only, will, under the same circumstances, fold 
up in the hand like paper. 

For further information upon materials we may refer the 
reader to the many useful and well-known books now in 
circulation. 

The various measurements required in this department 
will be found in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IX, 
EEPAIKS, BUILDING, IND MATERIAL 
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EuLES FOR Estimating Areas and Capacities. 

ABEA OF BAEGB EOOF, HIPPBD KOOFj CIECULAE EOOF — AEEA OP 

BEICKWOEK CAPACITIES OP TANKS BUILDINGS FOE AP- 

PEOXIMATE COST EXAMPLES. 

Chap. IX. It will be useful to supplement the observations contained 

epmrs^ dfc. ^^ ^j^^ j^^^^ cbapter, by stating the rules of most frequent 

application for determining the quantity of material, and 

consequently the cost involved in effecting new roofing 

and some other equally common operations. 

To Ascertain Surface op Thatching, Tiling and 
Brickwork. 

The usual practice is to reckon the two former by the 
square of 100 square feet, and the latter by the rod of 272 
square feet. Thatching, tiling, and slating are all con- 
tracted for by the square, and brickwork by the rod ; and, 
if not contracted for in the real sense of the word, the 
estimates are based upon such calculations. 

1. To find the surface of a common harge roof (a roof in 
the form of a partially-opened book) — 

Take the length and breadth in feet, and multiply together ; this 
gives the surface of one side. Multiply by 2, and divide the product 
by 100, which will give the number of squares contained. 
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2. To find the surface of a hipped roof (a roof in tlie Chap. IX. 
form of a partially-opened book, but with tlie topmost ^ ^"''"' *"' 
corners sliced off, so that a further triangular roof is 

needed at the ends) — 

Take the mean length and multiply by the breadth : this wiU give 
the surface of one side. Then take the length of the end, multiply by 
the length of the perpendicular distance, from the eave of the end to 
the ridge, and divide by 2 (see rule of " Triangles ") : this will give 
the surface of the end. Add the two products together, multiply 
by 2, and divide by 100, and we have the area required; or, 
take the lengfth, at the eaves, of one side, throw the tape over the 
roof, and take the breadth of the two sides; multiply the two 
measurements together, and divide by 100, and we have the area 
required. In this ease we have included the ends, though we have 
not measured them because the four triangles, included by taking 
the length at the eaves, are exactly equal to the two ends. The 
point of the " hip " is found by measuring along the side a length 
equal to half the breadth of the building, and erecting a per- 
pendicular from that point. The triangle thus formed must 
be (as will be seen) equal to one half the hipped end of the 
building. 

3. To find the surface of a circular roof. We may first 
show, by way of explanation, that the roof will represent 
half a circle, of which the radius, or half diameter, will 
equal the height from eave to ridge, and the circumference 
twice the circumference of the roof. To show this — take a 
piece of paper, cut out a half circle ; if the two halves of 
the diameter are brought together a cone is formed, the 
circumference of which equals the arc of the semi-circle, 
and the sloped height its radius. Hence we get this 
rule — 

Take the length round the eaves, or the distance from eave to point ; 
either will form a sufficient basis for calculation. Then proceeding 
under rules for " Circles " we have the distance from eave to point = 
radius of semicircle and circumference of roof =: arc of semicircle, then 
the radius x i circumference, gives the area of the circle, and half 
of this will be the area of the roof. 

N.B. — The distance from eave to point X 2 X 3-1416 (or 3i) = 
circumference of a circle, whose area will be twice the area of the roof. 
Another formula easy to remember is ir'^ -i- 2 = area of thatch. 
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4. To find the area of brich-worh — ■ 

Take the length and height in feet, multiply together, and divide by 
272, and we get the area in rods. A rod of brickwork, however, is 
always calculated to be 14 inches thick (or the breadth of three bricks 
laid side by side with their accompanying mortar) ; therefore, supposing 
the wall measured only 9 inches thick, proceed as follows : Multiply 
the area by 2, and divide by 3, and we have the area in rods, 14 inches, 
thick ; or, if 4i inches thick, divide by 3.* 

5. To ascertain the capacity of tanks. Measurements 

must be taken as follows — 

For oblong or square tanks take mean length, breadth, and depth. 
For circular take depth and mean diameter. Then proceed, according 
to rule, and multiply the sum obtained, which will be in cubic feet and 
fractions of a foot, by 6, the number of gallons in a cubic foot, and we 
have the required, contents in gallons. 

6. To ascertain the approximate cost of buildings. A 
very close estimate of the cost of buildings may be obtained 
by measurement at a certain sum per cubic foot : 

Labourers' cottages ... ... ... 41^. to 6d. 

Farmhouse stables 
Barn 

Barn, granary over 
Pigsties 
Cart sheds... 
Tanks (large) 
„ (small) 

The above will be found fairly accurate if the measure- 
ments are taken as follows : — length along the side, breadth 
along the end, height from bottom of concrete to upper side 
of wall-plate. 

1. Example of measurement of large roof — 

A roof measures 20J feet in length by 9J in width ; required the 
number of squares. 

By fractions — 

20| X 9i = ^i- X if = i^2- = 189f ; 189| reduced to decimals = 
189-625. Then 189-625 x 2 = 379-25 feet, which represents superficial 
area of the two sides of the roof, which, divided by 100 = 3^ squares. 



3hd. 


to 4£j. 


3d. 


to M. 




4id. 


U. 


to 5d. 


2id. 


to S^d. 




6d. 




Sd. 



* In measuring briok-work the whole Surface is taken, and the window alid 
door spaces are afterwards dediioied. ■ . ■ 
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2. Example of Mppedr rooi- — Chap. IX; 

A roof measures 25 feet in length at the eaves, 9 feet at the ridge, "' ' 

12 feet from ridge to eave, and the end measures 16 feet in length at 
the eaves, with a perpendicular of 12 feet ; required the number of 
squares. 

By fractions — 

25 + 9 = 34 -=- 2 = 17 mean length ; 17 X 12 = 204 superficial 
feet ; area of one side. 

Next we have the end (see "Triangles") — 

16 X 12 -H 2 = 96 feet, area of one end ; 96 + 204 = 309 x 2 
= 600, area of whole roof ; 600 -7- 100 ^ 6 squares — answer required. 

By second rule — 
or, 25 X 12 = 300 ; 300 x 2 = 600, or 6 squares, as above.* 

3. Example of circular roof — 

Required the number of squares of thatch on a wheat rick measur- 
ing 20 feet from eave to point (see " Circles ") ; 

20 feet represents the radius ; therefore twice that distance or 40 
feet, equals diameter ; 40 feet x 3-1416 (or 3|) = 125 = circum- 
ference. 

Half the diameter x half the circumference equals the area of the 
circle; therefore 20 X 62-5 = 1250, which is the area of the circle or 
double the area of the roof ; 

then — 

1250 -^2 — 625, or 6i squares of thatch.f 

4. Examples of brick-work — 

A brick waU 70 feet long by 12 feet high and 14 inches thick 
required the number of rods : 

70 X 12 = 840 ; 840 4- 272 = 3^\ rods. 

The same 9 inches thick ; required the number of rods : 

840 X 2 = 1680; 1680 -^ 3 = 560; 560 -h 272 = 2t:V rods. 

The same 4J inches thick ; required the area : 

840 -H 3 = 280 ; 280 -H 272 = I3V rods. 

* It will be noticed that the surface is the same whether the roof ia barged 
or hipped, but in the latter case there is a saving of two gables of brick- 
work. 

t If the pitch of the roof is low, the surface will be larger, if steep the 
reverse, so that it may be necessary to take this into consideration. 
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Chap. IX. 5. Examples of capacity of tanks — 

Repairs, ^c. 

An oblong tank measures 20 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 9 feet deep ; 

what does it contain P 

20 X 10 X 9 X 6 contents in gallons. 
20 
10 

200 



1800 
6 



Answer 10,800 gallons — the contents required. 

A circular tank measures 15 feet in depth, and has a diameter of 
9 feet ; what does it contain ? 

Take either of the rules given and ascertain the area of the bottom. 
By rule 1, for instance : 

9 X 3-1416 = 28-2744 = circumference ; 

therefore — 

28-2744 X 9 -^ 4. — area. 

28-2744 



4) 254-4696 



63-6174 feet = area of bottom. 



Multiply this by the depth, viz., 15, and we have 954 cubic feet, as 
contents, which multiplied by 6 gives 5724 gallons — the answer 
required. 

6. Example of cost of buildings— 

A labourer's cottage measures 29 feet long, 22 feet wide, and 17 feet 
high. What wUl be the approximate cost ? 

29 X 22 = 638 x 17 = 10846 cubic feet, 10,846 x 4.hd. = 
203?. 7s. 3d!. 
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BLIGHTS OF WHEAT AND OTHER 
CEEEALS. 



TTLENCHUS TEITICI (" BURNT CORN," " EAECOCKLES," OE 

" PUEPLES ") — CECIDOMTIA TEITICI (" WHEAT MIDGE ") 

CBCIDOMYIA DESTE0CTOE (" HESSIAN FLY ") USTILAQO 

CAEBO ("smut")— TILLBTIA CAEIES (" BUNT " OR " BLACK- 
HEAD ") UEEDO LINEARIS (" RED GEASS " OE " RUST ") 

PUCCINIA GEAMINIS (" MILDEW ") CLAVICEPS PUEPUEEA 

(" EEGOT OP rye"). 

We propose to treat this subject rather from a practical Chap. x. 
than a scientific point of view. It must in some form wheat' *c 

present itself to the valuer when settling values upon 

growing corn, as there are few crops of cereals that are not 
more or less affected by some of the following blights ; and 
it is in its effect upon value that it is for us most important, 
and that some knowledge of the subject is necessary. 

When valuing we have examined crops of wheat super- 
ficially, and set a quantity upon them, but on a more 
minute examination we have found blights of various kinds, 
to such an extent as to materially affect the ultimate award. 

The following are some of the most common blights : 

The Tylenchus Tritici, or wheat eel, is one of the Tylenchus 
infusoria causing the disease known in some districts as ("'Burnt 
" burnt corn," " earcockles," or " purples." com," "Ear- 

The minute eggs are introduced into the sap from the '^Pmpl'ea-j 
infected grains and hatch in the germen or seed-bud. 
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The worms are transparent when young, but become 
yellowish as they grow older. They attain one quarter of 
an inch in length, and possess wonderful vitality ; if the 
infected seed is kept dried for a year, the worms will be 
found alive when put in water and examined by the 
microscope. 

An ear of wheat infected with this pest presents a some- 
what peculiar appearance. . The glumes or husks ,are bleared 
and blackened near the stalk, and the grains are deformed, 
being puckered at the bottom and flattened at the top, and 
when ripe are of dark brown colour, approaching black. 
If broken open, the inside will be found full of a white 
substance like cotton; these are the eels. 

They are often a great source of loss, as the infected ears 
are not only lost to the crop, but the whole sample is 
deteriorated in value by their presence. 

The best method of eradicating it is to place the seed in 
water. before sowing, and skim ofE the infected grains, 
which will float to the top. 



Cecidormjia 
Tritici 
(" Wheat- 
midge "). 



Oecidomyia, a genus of gnats, attacks both barley and 
wheat. It seldom, however, attacks the former in this 
country. The most important is the Cecidomyia Tritici. 
The British wheat midge is a species that causes great loss 
in some seasons. The eggs are conveyed into the glumes 
whilst the wheat is in flower, and when they hatch, the little 
lemon-coloured larvae abstract the juices, and cause the 
grain to shrivel. When fully grown they enter the earth 
and become pupae, and finally develop into the perfect 
insect. 



C. Destructor 
(" Hessian 
Fly"). 



The C. Destructor, or " Hessian Fly," though considered 
by many a recent introduction, is probably an old enemy 
under a new name. However this may be, great destruction 
may result from its attack. Its presence in a crop of wheat 
or barley is usually made apparent by the breaking oil 
of the culm at Hhe second joint or nodule. If this is closely 
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examined tlie larva will be found inside^ feeding upon the Chap. X. 
interior tissues. It is difficult to see how this destructive y^eat^l 

insect can be met and destroyed; the only course seems 

the destruction by fire of the straw whenever its presence 
is known. This, practically, is impossible, as farmers 
cannot afford to burn a valuable product, in times like 
these, without recompense. If it is imported, as is supposed, 
from the Continent in straw, it is equally difficult to see 
any way of combating the evil, except by burning all the 
straw at the port of entry. Legislation might impose 
penalties, and force destruction of infected straw, but such 
an effort must become futile in practice. 

We now come to the vegetable blights or fungi, a large 
class of parasites. They are the lowest order of plants and 
are called " Cellular " or one-celled, 

Ustilago Carbo, " Smut," is one of these, and attacks all Ustilago 
the cereals. The attack, however, takes place early, before (""gmut ") 
the ear leaves the sheath. About June it is most visible, 
in some seasons giving quite a black appearance to the 
crop. It consists of a black powder, which when fully ripe 
is dispersed by the wind, and nothing is left but the bare 
culm. 

The damage consists in the loss of the ear, the remaining 
ears being unaffected. 

Tilletia Caries, " Bunt " or " Blackhead," is the most to TUUtiaCaries 
be dreaded. It is to eradicate this that we pickle our seed- T^^J' ' °^ 

corn. head"). 

It is more readily propagated than any other of the 
myceloid growths. The spores (seed)' are of an oily nature 
and adhere closely to the grains. The blue-stone or vitriol 
destroys the vitality of these, hence its use. 

An ear infected with this pest presents a diseased 
appearance. The grains are transformed into a kind of 
black ball j when these are broken they present a mass of 
brown powder, which emits a fetid odour. These are the 
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Uredo 
Linearis 
("Eed- 
grrasa"). 



spores, and will adhere closely to every grain witli which 
they come in contact. The injury caused is sometimes 
very great, as the fetid smell is transmitted to the whole 
sample. 

Uredo Linearis, " Eedgrass " or " Eust," affects the young 
plants of cereals. Its attacks are most visible in April, 
when the young roots are beginning to spread after the 
long winter. Its ravages are most marked upon undrained 
and badly cultivated lands. It attacks the leaves in lines, 
and when fully developed gives off a red or yellow powder 
like brickdust. 



Puccimia 
Qraminis 
("Mildew"; 



Puccinia. Grammis, "Mildew" or " Mould," is a later 
development of the above. Few plants escape the ravages 
of mildew in some form, but the " wheat mildew " differs 
greatly from the other varieties in structure. A parasitic 
fungus is developed beneath the surface of the straw from 
a branched mycelium or root, and makes its way through 
the cuticle in the form of black sori. Though rare in other 
cereals, it is always present in wheat and many of our 
grasses, but it becomes injurious only under certain atmo- 
spheric influences. Heavy and flaggy crops are most liable 
to attack pn account of stagnation from want of a full 
circulation of air, and this is intensifled in moist and sun- 
less seasons. 

This blight .attacks the straw, the grain only indirectly, 
through the injury to the straw and leaf. When very bad, 
the grain shrivels, and the straw becomes comparatively 
useless. In 1850 great damage was done ; in some cases 
fully half the crop being lost. 

We have no remedy but to attend to the growth of the 
crop.* If anything happens to check or hinder growth, or 
to otherwise affect the health of the plant, it is very liable 
to this attack. 



* Salt nsed aa top-dressing with nitrate of soda, or by itself, strengthens 
the straw, and enables it to throw off or resist this blight. 
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It is a matter of dispute amongst botanists whether the Chap. X. 
blight found upon the barberry has anything to do with wJwat^L 

this blight of wheat. Some affirm that the two are different 

in character, others that they are identical ; the following 
extract therefore from a local paper may be interesting : 

" The Barberry and Smut. — Wm. Carruthers, F.R.S.j 
consulting botanist to the Royal Agricultural Society, 
writing to the Mark Lane Express, says : ' The intelligent 
account of the parasitic fungi found on the barberry and 
on our cereals, given by your correspondent in a recent 
issue, is in accordance with the views accepted by botanists 
until quite lately. See Treasury of Botany, new edition, 
1876, page 22. But your correspondent is unaware of the 
very remarkable observations and discoveries made by 
Professor' De Bary in relation to these parasites, which 
completely confirm the widespread opinion of farmers that 
the presence of the barberry had somehow to do with the 
production of the disease in wheat. The important results 
of the researches carried on in Professor De Bary's 
laboratory have disclosed a wonderful life history of this 
fungus, which I will try to place before your readers in a 
few sentences, without the unnecessary use of technical or 
scientific terms. The black spots of the parasite which 
appear on the straw and leaves of grasses during the 
autumn, and persist on the plants through the winter, con- 
sist of spores, as the " seeds " of fungi and such, plants 
are called. The spores retain their vitality and are ready 
for germination in the spring. When they fall on the 
leaves of the barberry they push out a little root 
{myceUum), which has the power of penetrating the skin 
of the leaf and reaching its interior. Having secured 
its position it rapidly grows and soon produces the fruit, 
which bursts through the skin and forms the little 
rounded cups so well known on the barberry leaf. The 
minute spores of the barberry fungus do not grow unless 
they fall on the leaf or stem of wheat or other grass plant. 
When thus placed and provided with suitable moisture 
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they push out their slender mycelium root. This finds its 
way through one of the minute stomates or breathing 
pores into the interior of the leaf or stem. Here the 
mycelium grows, and within a week or so produces spores 
which germinate freely throughout the summer on leaves 
and stems of cereals and grasses, until in the autumn their 
life terminates in the production of the kind of spore with 
which we began, which are able to endure through the 
winter and to reproduce the parasites in the following 
year to pass again through its remarkable " alterna- 
tion of generations." For the important discovery and 
elucidation of the life history of this farmer's pest we 
are entirely indebted to De Bary. His labours are well 
known to students of botany, and your readers may 
remember that under the auspices of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society he has been prosecuting investigations 
into the life history of the potato fungus, which still 
requires elucidation. It need scarcely be pointed out, as 
a practical result of these discoveries, that the farmer 
must look carefully after the barberry, and avoid as much 
as possible its growth.' " 

Finally, wo have the fungus known as 

Claviceps Pv/rpurea, " Ergot of Rye," which it is only 
necessary to mention, as it will seldom come practically 
under the notice of the valuer. It will in fact come more 
often under the notice of the grazier. It seldom attacks 
cerealSj except rye, and this is a crop little grown in this 
country. It, however, attacks the grasses, especially the 
rye-grass, to such an extent in some seasons as to render it 
a matter of importance. This importance is on account of 
its possessing the power of causing abortion. There is no 
doubt that much more loss is sustained through this than 
is supposed. Long grass under hedgerows and in damp 
low bottoms is particularly liable to this attack in autumn, 
and though cattle will not from choice eat these dry culms, 
much will be consumed accidentally ; much of the fungus. 
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toOj that has fallen will be taken up from the sward upon Chap. X. 
which it falls. . WhSfc. 

The appearance of the fungus is a long black horn, 

growing from the grain, something similar to a cook's spur. 
The length varies, but may be from one-eighth of an inch 
to one inch. 

Where very prevalent, the grass should be cut and 
burned. It is, however, a good plan, whether this fungus 
be present or not, to cut all long grass about the month of 
August or September under hedges and other places.* 

* Our object in devoting a short chapter to the " Blights of Wheat " is to 
draw the attention of students and others to the necessity of considering a 
snbject which materially affects the yield of cereals, and not to treat the 
matter exhaustively or soientifically . Those who desire to study more closely 
the life history of these interesting insect and myceloid pests should refer to 
the writings of such authorities as William Carruthers, P.E.S., and Charles 
Whitehead, F.L.S., F.G.S., in the " Journals of the Royal Agricultural 
Society," and other works by weU-known scientific men. 
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SECTION I. 

Farm Accounts. 

ACCOUNTS KEPT BY BAILIFF JOUENAL CASH BOOK LABOUR 

BOOK INSPECTION BT AGENT AGBNT's LEDGEE FARM 

BALANCE SHEET. 

Although an ordinary knowledge of book-keeping will 
enable the agent to frame his own system of accounts, or 
to adapt himself to that approved by his principal, it will 
be useful to the pupil to have the matter explained by 
reference to some system, and we accordingly lay before 
him an outline of the one which we have found useful and 
sufficient in practice. 

The books supplied to the bailiff consist of Journal, 
Cash-book, and Labour-book. In the Journal he enters 
the amount of farm produce sold to the house and 
the various departments upon the estate ; being those 
transactions in which no money passes. Also amount of 
corn, hay, or other fodder supplied to farm horses, cows, 
sheep, &c., corn sown, corn threshed, casualties, and any 
other item of intelligence which it is deemed important to 
chronicle. 

The Cash-book is a simple debtor and creditor account- 
book, in which are entered all cash transactions ; money 
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received for cattle, sheep, coriij or other produce, and money Chap. XI. 
paid for labour, food, manure, and other outgoings. Farm 

The Labour-book is ruled in columns, the first column Accounts. 
to contain the name of the labourer, the next twelve Labour-book, 
columns for the working days of the fortnight, and one 
for rate of pay, concluding with columns for money total 
and observations. 

The register of labour is kept by making a stroke with 
a pen every night against each man's name, if he has been 
at work on the farm that day. It is made up at the end 
of the fortnight, and, when paid, the total is carried to the 
expenditure side of the cash-book. 

When task-work is resorted to, a separate book may 
be kept ruled as follows : column for name of labourer, 
nature of task, cost per acre or piece, acreage, amount 
drawn, balance due, and total payment, with a space for 
observations. 

At certain fixed periods, say monthly or quarterly. Inspection of 
these books are forwarded to the agent for inspection and agnnt. ^ 
posting. At the same time all vouchers relating to the 
farm are given in ; these, however, are not numerous in 
farm transactions. 

When given in, the agent examines each book thoroughly. Examination 
correcting the totals, carrying out and checking the f^, J'.^gg^l " 
calculations, and otherwise submitting them to close 
scrutiny. 

This being done, the agent will proceed to post each Agent's farm- 
book in his ledger. There are but few debtor and creditor ° ^^^' 
accounts necessary in farm transactions, as most are con- 
ducted upon pure cash principles. The ledger is therefore 
used more as a book in which to summarise the various 
transactions. The various ledger headings may be some- 
what as follows : Wheat sold, wheat bought, barley or other 
corn sold or bought, cattle or other live stock bought or 
sold, purchased foods, manures, incidental expenses, labour, 
rates and taxes, and any other which may from time to time 
seem necessary. 
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Chap. XI. Bach item then from the foregoing books is duly carried 

^^Farm *° ^*® respective heading, and ticked off. The books are 

Accounts, then signed by the agent and returned to the baihff. If 

any entry is incorrect, or in the event of any omissions^ 

notes must be made, with reference to the page upon which 

they occur, and corrections or explanations be required. 

At the end of the financial year, the ledger will thus con- 
tain all the necessary materials to form a balance account, 
except, of course, the valuations, which have been already 
explained both in the chapter relating to " Valuations " and 
in that upon the " Home Farm." 
Farm balance The valuation then having been made, the method of 
aoooun . arriving at the "balance" is as follows : — The expenses of 

the farm are taken from the ledger and placed in order on 
the debtor or left-hand side of the sheet, the receipts then 
are taken and placed upon the creditor or right-hand side 
of the sheet. Upon the debtor side, and generally as the 
first entry, is placed the total amount of the valuation of 
stock of the previous year, because for the purpose of the 
account the farmer is for the time being to be treated as an 
incoming tenant and as having purchased this stock. On 
the creditor side, as the last entry, is placed, the total 
amount of valuation of stock of the year in question, the 
farmer being in this case an outgoing tenant, the amount 
representing the sum which he [supposes he would receive 
if immediately sold. 

These two columns then cast up, will show, by subtracting 
one from the other, the balance for the year ; whether a 
" profit " or a " loss " will depend of course upon which 
column is in excess of the other. 

It must be borne in mind that all transactions relating to 
the consumption or use of home-grown produce should be 
entered upon both sides of the balance-sheet ; for, if the 
farm uses corn which has been grown upon the farm, the 
farm is to be treated as having sold it on the one hand and 
bought it on the other, otherwise the balance account will 
not fairly represent the year's transactions. 
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■ Anotlier important matter is tlie cliarging of interest 
(generally 5 per cent.) upon the capital employedj i.e., the 
amount of the valuation of the preceding year. It is clear 
thatj before a correct result can be arrived at, the interest 
which could be obtained by simple investment, or which a 
farmer would have to pay if he borrowed his capital, ought 
to be deducted before striking the balance. The result 
then shows the profit or loss obtained purely by agricultural 
pursuits. 

We may conclude the subject of farm accounts by giving 
an example of a balance sheet : 



«. d. 



ToYalnation of Live and 
Dead Farmingf Stock 
and Tillages, March 
24th, 1900 

Sheep purchased 

Bams ., 

Kg3 

Seeds „ 

Seed Wheat ., 

Manures „ 

Food grown and 
consumed (Hay and 
Com) 

Seed grown and used 
on Farm 

Oil and Cotton Cake, 
Meal, &c., pur- 
chased 

Blacksmith's and 
Foundry accounts . 

Coal 

Implements 

Beer for Harvest and 
Hay- time 

Harness Account 

Incidental Expenses, 
including Auction 
Expenses and car- 
riage of Cattle 

Bates and Taxes 

Tithe Bent-charge ... 

Bailiff's Wages 

Labour 

Bent 

Interest charged on 

capitfil, 5 per cent. 

Profit 



4236 

293 

30 15 

32 6 

125 4 

21 

181 5 



687 9 

103 6 

236 10 4 

79 12 

8 

11 

26 6 

19 8 2 



55 14 4 

120 1 7 

150 

65 

705 9 8 

500 

211 16 

453 17 6 



ffir. £ 

By Cattle sold 717 

Sheep 507 

Kgs 105 

Poultry 6 

Wool 166 

Wheat 457 

Sundry receipts 14 

Food grown and con- 
sumed (Hay and 

Com) as per contra 687 
Seed grown and used 

as per contra 103 



s. 


d. 


3 


10 




















15 





2 


6 


1 


8 



9 



6 



House Account. 

Dairy Account Ill 8 7 

Sheep 195 13 3 

.Bullocks 18 

Pigs 92 7 6 

Pbivate Stable Account. 

Hay and Straw 237 10 

OatsandBran 145 10 

Barley, Wheat, Straw, 

&o., sold, Keepers 

and Garden 121 4 

Hire of Farm Horses 

for House and 

Estate work 198 

Valuation of Live and 

Dead Farming Stock 

and Tillages, March 

25th, 1901 4469 9 6 



Chap. XI. 

Sect. 1. 

Form 

Accounts. 



.£8352 12 7 



.£8352 12 7 
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works. 



Forester. 



SECTION II. 

Estate Accounts. 

OBSERVATIONS CLEBK OF WOEKS' ACCOUNTS FOKESTEE^S 

ACCOUNTS ^agent's ESTATE ACCOUNTS. 

Estate accounts proper are ttose wliicli relate to woods and 
forests, building and repairs, and the income derived from 
the letting of land, quit and chief rents, &o., and the expen- 
diture required for rates, taxes, and maintenance. We will 
first consider the accounts kept by the clerk of the works. 

The clerk of the works has little to do with sales ; his 
books, on most estates, relate to expenditure for labour and 
purchase of material. The plan we adopt is to require a 
statement each quarter of each man's work with a summary 
and total ; for instance, the carpenters or bricklayers, when 
and at what work they have been employed ; sawyers, what 
they have sawn, the measurement and price ; brickmakers, 
the number of bricks made and the price ; bills paid for 
various items, for which vouchers must be given, and other 
details requisite for full information. 

These particulars are rendered quarterly, and are duly 
examined and posted by the agent into his ledger. During 
the quarter, if necessary, an advance is made, which is 
deducted from the total at the end of the quarter. The 
posting should be so arranged that from the ledger every 
detail can be obtained ; for example : — if the men have been 
employed at any special work, building a cottage, stable, or 
other work of like nature, the cost of each class of labour 
should be ascertained from the ledger. 

The accounts of the forester we also obtain quarterly. 
They consist of statements of labour, with the amount of 
timber, bavins, poles, &c., cut for use upon the estate ; also 
timber, bark, underwood, thinnings of plantations, &o., sold or 
for sale; number of trees bought for nursery, number planted, 
where and when, and every other detail of this character. 
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The foregoing books of the clerk of the works and Chap. XI. 
forester are examined by the agent, and the results carried %'^'ate 
to bis ledger, under such heads as the following : " Car- Accounts. 
penters," " Bricklayers," " Brickmakers," " Woodmen," steward's 
" Timber cut for use on estate," " Timber or bark sold," estate 
" Underwood sold." At the end of the year statements as 
follows are forwarded to the principal. 

Statement op Estate Labour. £ g ^ 

Woodmen 237 14 U 

Brickmaker, 99,000 bricks 67 10 

Carpenter 109 10 

Engineer 46 16 

Bricklayers 108 7 

Sundry "Work 56 9 4 

Sawyers 91 8 1 

Estate petty Cash (Clerk of Works) 26 2 4 

*Hire of Horses from Farm 198 

Coal, Lime, Hair, &c 19 16 6 

£961 14 2 

Statement of Timbeb, Baek, and Copse 

Sales, 1900. £ g_ ^ 

140 Beech Trees sold , 363 6 6 

SmaUer 13 14 6 

SOtonsofBark 112 19 

Oak (40 loads) 153 

Ash 6 

Bavins sold to Labourers 47 2 

7600 Oak Bairins 4116 

20 acres of Underwood 142 10 11 

£880 2 5 
Timbeb, Bavins, &c. 

Made and in Use upon the Estate, 1900. £ s d 

20 1oad8ofOak 96 8 4 

Larch Poles 127 16 

Ash 11 17 2 

Beech 82 10 

13,000 Kiln Bavins 32 10 

3250 Sale and House Bavins 17 17 6 

Elm 8 

£375 19 

* See Balance Account. 
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In his own special department tlie agent's accounts 
will consist of rents received^ allowances for taxes to 
tenants, quit rents paid or received, fines, heriots, royalties, 
or other charges or receipts of similar nature, payment of 
material accounts, or of landlord's rates, taxes or tithes ; 
everything in fact paid or received should be carefully and 
systematically posted into the ledger from the various 
books under their respective headings, so that at a glance 
any particular can be at once obtained. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that our object 
has been, not to lay down a plan with a quantity of ruled 
pages as examples, and to encourage intricate systems of 
accounts in the various departments; such systems will 
make ' the subject wearisome at once to him who keeps 
them, and to him who peruses them. The object to be 
arrived at is, simplicity coupled with accuracy, so as to 
enable the various ofiicials to account methodically, but 
without causing them needless labour.* 

Every agent should, within three months after the expira- 
tion of the financial year, submit all his books to an auditor. 
The auditor will require proof of the receipt of every credit 
entry, and vouchers for every payment, no matter how small; 
all incidental expenses for which vouchers do not exist must 
be enumerated in a certificate signed by the agent. In the 
event of the system of auditing accounts being adopted for 
the first time, it will save a heavy amount of labour if the 
principal accepts in writing the amount carried forward. 

The certificate of the auditor, which will be written in 
the books, will clear the agent from responsibility up to that 
date. It will therefore be seen that vouchers should be 
required for every payment made, no matter how small, and 
such entries made in the books as will serve as proofs of 
receipts of money. 



* All students should make themselres acquainted with Double Entry ; 
for, although it is not often resorted to in farm or estate accounts, it is the 
basis of all sound book-keeping A knowledge of it acta as a key to almost 
every intricate system. 



CHAPTER XII. 

USEFUL RULES OF ARITHMETIC AND 
MENSURATION. 



Although we have already given some rules of calculation Chap. xn. 
in the chapters upon Farm Valuations and upon Eepairs Arithmetic 
and Materialj it is possible that the student^ whose memories ^c. 
of his school or college experience are not so fresh as they 
should be, may find it useful to have some rules of arith- 
metic and mensuration presented to him in a handy form. 
We have therefore selected the following rules from weU- 
known works upon those subjects : — 

Decimals. 

Ciphers on the right hand of decimals make no alteration Decimals, 
in their value, for "5, "50, '500, and so on, are decimals of 
the same value, being -fo or ■^. But when ciphers are 
placed on the left hand of a decimal they decrease its value 
in a tenfold proportion, thus : "5 is ^o, '05 is y^, "005 is 
lo^'oo and so on. 

The first place of decimals, counted from the left hand 
towards the right is tenths, the second hundredths, the 
third thousandths, the fourth ten-thousandth parts, and 
so on. 

Addition of Decimals. — Write down the numbers in Addition of 
such a manner that tenths may be under tenths, hundredths °8°™8''s- 
under hundredths, and so on, in which order the decimal 
points may stand directly under each other ; then add as in 
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Chap. xn. whole numbers, and put a point in the sum directly under 
/^iri, the other points. 



4rc. 



Thus— 



•253 

•142 
6-72 
•0061 
•06 
149'8 

156^9811 



Subtraetion 
of decimals. 



Bubtraction of Decimals. — Write the less number under 
the greater, according to the value of their places, as in 
addition, then subtract as in whole numbers, and place the 
decimal point in the remainder straight under the other 
points. 

Thus— 

67^53281 
24-0234 

43-50941 



Mnltiplioation 
of decimals. 



Multiplication of Decimals. — Multiply as in whole num- 
bers, and point off in the product as many decimal places 
as there are in both multiplicand and multiplier : but if the 
product does not contain so many figures, supply the 
deficiency by ciphers on the left. 

Thus— 

437^65 
•317 

3^06355 
4^3765 
131^295 



138^73505 



Bivision of 
decimals. 



Division of Decimals. — ^Divide as in whole numbers, and 
point off as many decimal places in the quotient as the 
dividend has more than the divisor j but if there be not as 
many places in the quotient, put ciphers on the left to 
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supply the defect ; and if the dividend has not as many Chap. Xtl. 
places of decimals as the divisor, annex ciphers until they Arithmetic 
are equal, before commencing to divide. By annexing de- 
ciphers thereto the division may be prolonged, so that 
the quotient may be brought to any required degree of 
exactness. 

Thus— Divide 63-2871 by 5-25. 

5-25)63-28710(12-054 
525. 

1078 
1050 



2871 
2625 



2460 
2100 

360 



Reduction of Decimals. — A Vulgar or Common Fraction Eeduotion of 
is reduced to its equivalent decimal by dividing the ''^''™^^- 
numerator of the fraction by the denominator, and the 
quotient is the decimal required, having its value decreased 
by as many ciphers, less one, prefixed as may have been 
annexed to the right hand to form a dividend. Thus \ is 
1-0 divided by 2, or -5 ; ^ is 1-0 divided by 8, or -125 ; ^ 
is 1-00 divided by 12 or -0883, &c. 

Any number of moneys, weights, or measures of a lower 
denomination may be reduced to the decimal of a higher 
denomination by dividing the number of the lower denomi- 
nation by the number of which it is contained in the 
higher ; or a decimal of money, weights, or measures, may 
be brought to its proper terms in a lower denomination, by 
multiplying the decimal by the number of the lower denomi- 
nation contained in the higher, and pointing off the same 
number of places of decimals in the product ; and the 
remaining decimal reduced to its proper terms in a still 
lower denomination by a similar process. 
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Rules of 

Arithmetic, 

SfC. 



Thus, to reduce twelve shillings to the decimal of a 
pound sterling — 

Divide 12-0 by 20, which is •&. 

Again, to reduce '625 of a pound sterling to its proper 
terms, multiply "625 by 20 and the product is 12*500 
shillings ; and "500 or '5 multiplied by 12 is 6 pence ; viz., 
•625 of a pound is 12s. 6d. 



Multiplica- 
tion of duo- 
deoimals. 



Duodecimals. 

I)uoi3eoimals. As decimals are tenths, so duodecimals are twelfths of an 
integer ; and as each succeeding inferior place in a decimal 
decreases in value in a tenfold proportion, so each succeed- 
ing inferior place of duodecimals are twelfths of unity, 
expressed by ', and called "primes" ; the seconds are 144ths 
of unity, expressed by ", and called " seconds " ; the thirds 
are 1728ths of unity, expressed by '", and called " thirds," 
and so on. 

Multiplication of duodecimals is chiefly used by artificers 
in computing superficial and solid contents from dimensions 
taken in feet and inches. In the operation. 

Feet multiplied by feet giTS feet. 

Feet multiplied by primes or inches give primes or inches. 

Feet multiplied by seconds give seconds. 

Primes or inches multiplied by primes or inches give seconds. 

Primes or inches multiplied by seconds give thirds. 

Seconds multiplied by seconds give fourths. 

Seconds multiplied by thirds give fifths, and so on. 

Having placed like denominations or places in the multi- 
plicand and multiplier under each other, multiply the lowest 
place in the multiplicand by the highest place in the multi- 
plier, dividing the product, if above 12, by 12, setting down 
the remainder, and carrying the quotient to the result of the 
next lowest place in the multiplicand, multiplied by the 
highest place in the multiplier, proceeding, as before, ,to 
divide such result by 12, setting down the remainder, and 
carrying the quotient to the result of the next lower place 
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of the multiplicand, multiplied by the highest place of the CaAP. XII. 
multiplier ; and so proceed to multiply the places in the jiritJmieHc 
multiplicand in their increasing order, until the highest ^e. 
place in the multiplicand comes to be multiplied by the 
highest place in the multiplier ; after which proceed with 
the less places in the multiplier in the same manner; then 
add the like terms together, carrying all completed 
twelves from the lower to the higher denomination. 

Thus— 



Ft. ' " 

8 9 

multiplied by 3 6 


Ft. ' " '" 

30 7 6 

2 3 


26 3 
4 4 6 

is 30 7 6 


61 3 
7 7 10 6 

68 10 10 6 



The result 30ft. 7' 6" of the first part of the foregoing 
example of the process of multiplication of duodecimals 
may be supposed to be the superficial area 8ft. 9in. long by 
3ft. 6in. wide; and the result 68ft. 10' 10" 6'" of the other 
part of the example may be supposed to be the cubic content 
of the three dimensions of 8ft. 9in. long, 3ft. 6in. wide, and 
2ft. 3in. deep. If in the last result the 68ft. be divided by 
27 it will then be 2 cubic yards 14ft. 10' 10" 6"'. 

Fractions. 

A fraction or broken number is an expression of a part, Praotions. 
or some parts of an integer or whole number. It is 
denoted by two numbers placed one below the other with a 
line between them thus — J. The number below the line is 
called the denominator, as showing how many parts the 
integer is divided into ; and the upper number the nume- 
rator, as enumerating how many such equal parts it 
contains; and in this form it is called a vulgar fraction. 
Another form of fraction, called a decimal, is when the 
denominator is unity, with as many ciphers annexed to the 
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Chap. XII. right hand as there are figures in the numerator ; and it is 
AHihmeti& visually expressed by the numerator only, with a point 
^•c. prefixed : Thus, t% is written -3 ; tto '23, and so on. 

The mode of reducing or converting vulgar fractions to 
their decimal form will be found upon p. 317. 

To FIND "the Area of Circles. 

Circles. Rule 1. Multiply half the circumference by the radius 

(half the diameter), and the product will be the area. Or, 
divide the product of the whole circumference and diameter 
by 4, and the quotient will be the area. 

Eule 2. Multiply the square of the diameter by ■7854, 
and the product will be the area. 

Rule 3. Multiply the square of the circumference by 
•07958, and the product will be the area. 

* ir" = area, i.e., 3' 141 6 x the radius squared. 

Useful Rules relating to Circles. 
{See Nesbit and Ewart.) 

The diameter of a circle multiplied by •8862269, or the 
circumference x by '2821577, will give the side of a square 
of equal area. 

The diameter of a circle x by '7071068 will give the side 
of the inscribed square. 

The side of a square x by 1*414214 will give the diameter 
of its circumscribing circle. 

The side of a square x by 4-442883 will give the circum- 
ference of its circumscribing circle. 

The side of a square X by 1-128379 will give the diameter 
of a circle equal in area. 

The side of a square x by 3-544908 will give the circum- 
ference of a circle equal in area. 

When the diameter of a circle is 1 its circumference is 
3-1416. 



' IT represents 3'1416, which is the circumference if the diameter is 1. 
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When the circumference is 1 its diameter is 1 -;- 3" 141 6 — Chap. XII. 
that is, -3 183. AHih^tic, 

The areas of circles are to each other as the squares of #«• 
their diameters or their radii. Circles. 

The area of a circle is equal to the area of a triangle, the 
base being equal to the circumference, and the perpendicular 
equal to the radius. 

Definitions and Rules relating to Triangles and 
Trapezoids. 

An equilateral triangle has all its sides equal. Triangles and 

An isosceles triangle has only two sides equal. Trapezoids. 

A scalene triangle has all its sides unequal. 
A trapezoid is a four-sided figure with two of its opposite 
sides parallel. 

To FIND THE Area of a Triangle. 
Multiply the base by the perpendicular and divide by 2, 
and the product is the area required. 

To find the A.rea of a Trapezoid. 
Multiply the length by the sum of the two parallel sides 
and divide by two, and the product will be the required 
area. 
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INTEODUCTORY NOTES. 



Second Edition. 

In the preparation of this sapplement the writer has 
■endeavoured to summarise such rules of the law as appear 
to have a direct bearing upon the subject-matter of the 
book. The intricacy of the laws of this country relating to 
land is, indeed, such that neither owner nor agent can be 
safely advised to attempt to act as his own lawyer in formal 
transactions respecting it. But the duties of an agent, 
especially in dealing with tenants, involve many informal 
acts in the performance of which a knowledge of some legal 
principles cannot be useless. Whilst the general nature of 
ownership in land is therefore only briefly alluded to, these 
principles are discussed with such detail as the space at 
command admits of. The passing of the Ground Game 
Act, 1880, has, moreover, put upon a new footing an impor- 
tant branch of the law in which landowners and tenants are 
equally interested; and a chapter upon "Game and the 
Ground Game Act" has consequently been added to the 
present edition. 

F. G. 

Bacmouth, Devon, 

September, 1881. 



Third Edition. 

The talented author of this legal supplement died shortly 
after the issue of the second edition. The work, however, 
is so complete and concise that no effort has been made to 
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improve apon itj all that has been done is to bring it 
where necessary up to date. 

C. E. C. 

Januwry, 1889. 



Fourth Edition. 

The supplement remains in its original form ; but owing to 
recent legislation it has been carefully revised and brought 
up to date. 

C. B. C. 

October, 1895. 



Fifth Fdiiion. 

As in the Fourth, so in the Fifth Edition, nothing has been 
done but to bring the Legal Supplement up to date ; with 
the sole exception of the addition, with brief notes, of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, of 1900. 

C. E. G. 

April, 1901. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE GENERAL NATURE OE PROPERTY 
IN LAND. 



It is necessary at the outset for the student to understand Chap. I. 
that the English law knows of no such thing as absolute Nature of 
property in land. Under the feudal system, which we read Property in 

of as prevailing in this country in the time of our Norman 

and Plantagenet kings, every possessor of land was con- ^«i^*l origin 
sidered to be the tenant (or " holder ") of the land under in land, 
some superior lord to whom he was bound to render military 
or other services in respect of the land he held. So that 
the possessor was not the owner of the land. Still less could 
the lord be called the owner ; for not only was he generally 
powerless to interfere with the possession of the tenant, so 
long as the terms as to services or rent were duly observed, 
but he also was, in respect of the land over which his lord- 
ship extended, the tenant of some lord higher up in the scale 
than himself, to whom he in like manner was bound to 
render services, the chief part of such services consisting 
in bringing together at his lord's summons a certain 
number of his tenants, ready armed, to follow the lord to 
battle. It may be said, speaking generally, that every 
proprietor in the kingdom was a tenant, except the king, 
who was lord paramount over all. 

Thus it is that the law, which was framed by feudal Legal 
lawyers, still regards land as the subject-matter of tenure, ^ggt^fg 
When speaking of a horse or any other chattel, it speaks 



Land, 
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Chap. I. of ownership. But teclinically it does not talk of tlie 
'^Nafurelf'' o^^ier of land, because it does not conoeive that any person 
Property in can own it in the same way in which he owns a horse. 
Although in popular language a tenant is a man who 
obtains an interest in a house or farm by hiring it for a 
definite period, in legal phrase every proprietor is a tenant 
or holder of the land. He may be, however, and is, called 
in law the owner of that particular interest in it which he 
holds, that interest, whatever it may be, being called an 
estate. Thus the lessee for fourteen years of a farm clearly 
does not, in any sense, own the farm ; but legally he owns 
an estate for years in the farm ; and his landlprd is con- 
sidered in law not as owning the farm, but as being the 
owner of another estate or interest in it — an estate which, 
as we shall see, may vary considerably in its qualities and 
duration. The distinction between the legal meaning of an 
estate as an interest in land and its popular use in which it 
signifies an area of land, is most important, as nothing can 
be understood of the land laws without attending to it. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF ESTATES 
IN LAND. 



The following are the most important of the different kinds Chap. II. 
of interest which may be had in land :— "^^^7^ 

An estate in fee simple is the largest interest in land Estates in, 
which can be had, and the man who has the fee, simple has 
at the present time what practically amounts to absolute Estate in 
property. For his interest is one which lasts for ever ; he ** ^'™^ ®" 
can dispose of it by deed or will as he pleases; and 
although the law still calls him a tenant in fee simple, it is 
but rarely that any of the burdens or symbols of tenure 
attach to his estate. He obtains such an estate by a grant 
of land to him and Ms heirs (the word grant being applicable 
whether he takes by purchase or gift, or in any other 
way). 

It is important to observe that some one or other is always 
the owner of an estate in fee simple in every piece of land, 
although the actual proprietors of the land may only have 
one of the smaller estates which are specified below. For 
instaucCj if A., the owner of the fee simple, grants an estate 
tail to B., B. would be called the proprietor. But although 
A. has thus parted with the present proprietorship, he has 
not parted with all his own estate, for an estate tail is 
smaller than an estate in fee simple. The fee simple 
remains in him, and will entitle him to take possession 
again so soon as the estate tail comes to an end. 
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Chap. II. 

The Different 

Kinds of 

Estatex in 

Land. 



Estate tail. 



2. An estate tail is that whicli passes by a grant to a man 
arid the heirs of his body. The owner is called a tenant in 
fail, and when land is so granted, it is said to be entailed. 
The estate lasts so long only as the tenant in tail has heirs 
of his body, in other words, so long as his children or the 
descendants of his children are living ; and, so long as it 
remains as an estate tail, the owner of it has no power to 
dispose of it beyond his own lifetime. But the peculiarity 
of the estate is that the person who has got it, and is in 
possession of the land in right of it, may by a special 
process (the enrolling of a deed in Chancery) turn it into an 
estate in fee simple. This process is called disentailing the 
land. In the instance above given of a grant by A. of 
an estate tail to B., in the ordinary course of things, on 
B.^s death without children, the estate tail would come to 
an end, and A. would take possession again in right of his 
fee simple. But if B. in his lifetime had disentailed the 
land, he would thereby have acquired the fee simple, A.'s 
interest would have been destroyed, and the land would 
pass under B.'s will, or, if he died without a will, would go 
to his heir whoever he might be — for he might have an 
heir (for instance, a cousin), although not an heir of his 
body. We thus see that the prevalent idea that, when 
land is entailed, it must remain in the same family from 
generation to generation is entirely false. 
Estate fodife. 3. An estate for life, the name of which sufficiently 
describes it for the present purpose. But it may be noticed 
that a life estate is not always of the same duration as the 
life of the owner. For if A. have an estate granted to 
him for his life, he may grant the estate away to B., and 
then B.'s estate lasts as long as A. lives. 

4. An estate for years, under which term may be included 
all interests of lessees or persons who, in the popular sense 
of the word are tenants ; in other words, all leasehold pro- 
perty. An important practical difference between this 
kind of estate and any other lies in the fact that the law 
does not regard it as real or landed property at all; it 
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does not allow it to pass on the owner's death to his heir, Chap. II. 
but it goes to his executors in the same way as do his stock kmTo7 
and money. Ordinary language adopts a similar distinc- Estates in 

tion ; for though a man is called a " landowner," if he ' 

holds for life, or in tail, or in fee simple, he is hardly so 
called if he is only a tenant under a lease. 

A free-man never held an estate less than a life estate. Meaning of 
Hence it is that the immediate holder of a life estate, or 
of any greater estate in land of free tenure (to be directly 
referred to), is said to have the freehold. 



CHAPTER III. 

MANORS; PEEEHOLD AND COPYHOLD 
PROPERTY. 



Chap. III. The leading division of landed property into freehold and 
■^1",°^ ' ^ copylLold property is specially illustrative of what has been 
CapyhoU already said with regard to the general nature of property 

Property. ^^ j^nd. 

The manorial The lord of a manor, with whose rights and claims 
ays em. copyholders are familiar enough^ has the lordship which 

belonged to the old feudal lord, although the course of 
civilisation has altered or abolished the feudal services. 
The manor over which the lordship extended seems in 
feudal times to have consisted of three parts. Firstly, 
there was the lord's demesne, which was that part of the 
manor which he reserved for his dwelling, or for his other 
private purposes — that part which, in modern phrase, he 
" kept in hand." Secondly, there was the portion of the 
manor which had been granted out to, or was held by, the 
lord's free tenants, who held upon the terms of rendering 
him some regular and certain services, and were called the 
Freehold freehold tenants of the manor, or freeholders. They held 
estates for life at the least, an estate for life being the 
smallest which it became the dignity of a freeman to 
accept. And lastly, there was the waste of the manor, 
which served as a grazing ground for the cattle of both 
lord and tenants. 



tenants of 
manor. 
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The copyholders probably had no place in the original Chap. III. 
manorial system, and appear to have originated in this preehou'and 
way : — The villeins or slaves whom the lord kept to till his Copyhold 
own demesne were rewarded for their services, or at least ^^P^V- 
had granted to them, as a means of subsistence, small plots Copyhold 
of the demesne to cultivate on their own account, but upon manor, 
the terms of their still giving to the lord either the amount 
of manual labour required upon the rest of- the demesne, or 
some share of produce. But the grants were only to hold 
"at the will of the lord," and were determinable at the 
lord's pleasure. Gradually, however, custom, or the general 
practice of the particular manor, was recognised as regu- 
lating the condition of these persons in respect both of the 
services or share of produce required of them and of the 
duration of their interest. Their holding, instead of being 
at the will of the lord simply, was said to be at the will of 
the lord " according to the custom of the manor." As the 
grants made to them were made at a manor court, and were 
entered by the lord's steward upon the roll or record of the 
court's proceedings, and as a copy of this roll constituted 
their only title deed, they came to be called holders by 
copy of court roll, or copyholders. As such they acquired 
rights as secure as, though different in kind from, those of 
the freeholder. The lord's claim to services or produce 
gradually assumed the form of a fixed, small rent of some 
kind, now called a quit rent. But their position still 
depended upon the custom of the particular manor of which 
they held, whilst the position of the freeholder was ascer- 
tainable by reference to the general law of the realm ; and, 
although the customs of different manors became in time 
subject to some general principles of uniformity, consequent 
on the power possessed by the law courts to give them a 
reasonable meaning and application, it yet remains true 
that custom is the life of copyhold tenure. 

The most important difference between the freeholder incidents of 
and copyholder is that the lord has no estate in the free- °"Py''°ld 

, . . . tenure. 

hold lands of his manor, for the lordship, or lord's claim to 

z 
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Chap. III. rent and services in respect of them does not amount to an 
Marwrs; Agtate in the land. But the lordship carries with it the 
"'lo^tlT estate in fee simple in the copyholder's land, fof even when 
Property. ^-^^ copjholder's interest became permanent, the law did 
not consider it as an interest in any way interfering with 
the existence of the fee simple. The copyholder only had 
a sort of customary right of enjoyment, and the property 
in the land and in the minerals, timber, buildings, and 
everything else under or affixed to it* belonged to the 
lord, although the copyholder's right of enjoyment pre- 
cluded the lord from entering upon the land either to dig 
the minerals or to cut the timber. So also the copyholder 
had no power, except with the lord's concurrence, to let his 
-land beyond the term of a year, unless there was a special 
custom of the manor authorising leases to be granted. 
And when the copyholder came to claim an interest in his 
holding beyond the term of his own personal occupation, 
so that it might be transferable (as may be the freeholder's) 
to his heir or devisee on his death, or to a purchaser from 
him in his lifetime, the lord was able originally to impose 
his own terms as a condition of allowing the transfer to 
take place. This he did by exacting a, fine before admit- 
ting the new holder or tenant. By the custom of some 
manors this fine became fixed in amount, but in others 
was left arbitrary, or dependent on the will of the lord. 
But the courts have held that even arbitrary practice must 
be reasonable, and that in no case shall the fine exacted be 
of larger amount than two years' improved value of the 
land, after deducting quit rents, but not land tax. 

In addition to quit rents and. fines, the right of the lord 
to claim heriots on the death of his tenant is another frequent 
incident of copyhold tenure. The heriot is the best beast or 
other chattel belonging to the deceased tenant, and the right 
may probably be a survival from the time when the tenant 
hiolself was the lord's villein or chattel, and consequently 

* Vide post. 
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all his chattels were regarded as the lord's. Having regard Chap. III. 
to the rights of the lord, as above referred to, in the copy. p,.gg%^^and 
holder's lands, and to the fact that other pecuniary Copyhold 
dues, and sometimes personal services, may be authorised ™P^l/- 
by the customs of particular manors, it is obvious that 
the management of copyhold property, and dealings 
for the purchase or sale of it, involve considerations 
which do not arise in the case of freeholds, and that 
the customs of the individual manor must frequently 
be ascertained from the steward of the manor (generally 
a solicitor in the neighbourhood) or by examination of the 
court rolls. 

This original distinction between the two kinds of pro- Present dif- 
perty has been increased by the lapse of time. For, as the tween free- 
freeholder has the whole estate in his land_, the relation of holder and 
lord and tenant was gradually lost sight of when the pro- 
gress of order and civilisation made it of little importance 
to either party. Thus the greater number of freehold 
tenants became independent of their lords altogether. In 
many instances, however, the relation of dependence is still 
traceable in the annual payment of nominal value claimed 
by the lord and called a quit rent, or rent by which the 
tenant became quit of all other manorial claims upon him. 
The small amount of this rent, where it is claimed, is of 
■course due to the difference in the value of money at the 
present time and its value several hundred years ago when 
the rent was fixed. On the other hand, this severance of 
the connection with the lord was impossible in the case of 
the copyholder; for the lord had the fee simple. More- 
over the copyholder could not dispose of his interest by 
deed or will alone (as could the freeholder), but only by a 
transfer upon the court rolls of the manor, and the lord is 
generally allowed, as we have seen, by the custom of the 
manor to impose a heavy fine upon every transfer ; so that 
there existed both the means and the motive for keeping 
the copyholder in the inferior position which he still 
occupies. 

z 2 
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There is, however, one particular in which the copy- 
holder's interest resembles the freeholder's, and that is m 
respect of its duration. For the different estates in land 
which might be had by the freeholder, and which we have 
enumerated, served as the models for the interests which 
should be taken by his inferior neighbour ; and the words 
of grant which were regarded as making the freeholder's 
estate an estate to last for life, or for years, or for ever, 
were held to create interests of similar duration in the case 
of the copyholder. Yet when a copyholder holds lands to 
" him and his heirs according to the custom of the manor 
of X.," he does not, as we have seen, really hold the fee 
simple ; he is sometimes said to have a copyhold fee simple. 
But it is clear from what we have said that there cannot be 
such a thing as a copyhold fee simple ; and the term is only 
applied to the copyholder's interest because there is no other 
short term to make use of. 

What has been already said as to the nature of a manor 
and the lord's rights over the freehold and copyhold tenants 
of it, will suggest the particulars upon which the value of a 
manor will depend. There are, firstly, the lord's demesne 
lands, which have now frequently become separated from 
the manor altogether, and which, if they still constitute a 
part of it, are, in the hands of the lord, property of the 
same kind as any other freehold lands which belong to him. 
Secondly, there are the quit rents or other dues which, 
where the tenure has been kept alive, are due from the 
freeholders of the manor. Thirdly, the lord's rights in the 
lands of the copyholders, and to the customary fines, heriots, 
rents, dues, and services from the copyhold tenants.. And, 
fourthly, there is the lord's interests as owner of the soil 
of the manorial waste, but subject to the rights of the 
tenants to common upon it. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE NATURE OF A SETTLEMENT. 



When a man has an estate in fee simple in a hundred acres Chap. IV. 
of land, there is one mode of div^iding his interest which is „ Settlement. 
at once apparent — he may cut the land up into smaller plots ,^ — 

'^^ . -^ , ^ When land is 

and grant it away piecemeal. In other words, he may said to be 
divide the area. But there is another way of dividing his ««**le<l- 
interest which the law gives him, which is not so apparent. 
He may, without dividing the area, cut his estate or legal 
interest in it to pieces by granting a number of smaller 
estates or interests in the whole area to different persons 
in succession, or, as the law calls it, in remainder. For 
instance, he may execute a deed or will granting a life 
estate in the land to A., and after A.'s death, an estate 
tail to A.'s son B. ; and when that estate comes to an end 
(by reason of B. and all his issue having died) anoth.er life 
estate to C, with another remainder to C.'s son D. in tail, 
and so on to any number of persons in succession, until he 
concludes by granting the fee simple, after which there is 
nothing left in him to grant. Each of the persons to 
whom an estate is thus given is called, until he comes into 
possession, a remainderman. When land is subject to a 
deed or will whereby estates in remainder are granted in 
this way it is said to be settled. As the greater part of 
the land in this country is settled, it is important for the 
agent concerned with the management of it to understand 
the nature of a settlement, and what is the position of the 
proprietor for whom he acts. 
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Chap. IV. It may be said, speaking roughly, that almost every large 
I^SettleZlt! landed proprietor in this country is only a tenant for life, 

and the reason for this state of things is not very difficult 

pt'^oprietor' <^o explain. If the proprietor held, as he is commonly sup- 
rsuallya posed to hold, an estate tail, he would, as we have already 
' seen, be practically at liberty to dispose of the land as he 
liked, for he could always disentail it. But it is to be 
observed that it is only when he is in actual possession. of 
the land in right of his estate tail that he can thus disentail 
it, and defeat the rights of all the remaindermen that come 
after him. Until he is so in possession the disentailing 
process requires the concurrence of the person who has the 
possession. Referring to the example above given, B. alone 
cannot, during the lifetime of A. the tenant for life, disen 
tail, so as to turn his estate, which is an estate tail in 
remainder, into an estate in fee simple in remainder. But 

A. and B. together can disentail at any time, and acquire 
the fee simple between them, or B. can disentail alone when 
he takes possession after A.'s death. Now it will generally 
be the object of A., who is in enjoyment of the family 
property, to keep it in the family, and to put it for ever out 
of his son B.'s power to acquire the fee simple and sell it; 
and B., as a young man imbued with the like ideas of 
preserving the family heritage, is scarcely likely to offer any 
obstacle. Accordingly, as soon as B. comes of age, A. and 

B. join in disentailing the land and acquiring the fee 
simple ; and then, having between them the power to 
dispose of the fee simple or whole interest in the land as 
they like, they at once execute a fresh settlement whereby 
a life estate is again given to A., then another life estate 
(instead of an estate tail) to B., and after that an estate 
tail to B.'s unborn son. 

Settlement It is nothing, therefore, in the law of entail which pre- 

w^thin^iertltn '^^^^^ ^^'^^ ^^°™ heing sold or disposed of. But the persons 

limits. who have the power to dispose of it prefer to exercise their 

power by cutting down their own interests to life estates 

and vesting in an unborn person the estate which will carry 
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■ a power of disposition with it ; so ttat the land is tied up Chap. IV. 
till that person comes into being and attains his majority. ^ SettUmmt 

The law, however, only allows estates to be given to the 

next unborn generation. If they could be given, not only 
to that generation, but to its unborn children, and so on 
indefinitely, it is clear that a landowner might, by giving 
successive life estates to coming generations, tie up the land 
till the millenium. As it is, it can be tied up for a great 
many years ; for a settlement giving a life estate to a young 
child, with estates tail in remainder to his unborn issue, may 
prevent any one person from having a power of disposing 
of the land for nearly a hundred years. For the child 
might only have issue very late in life (perhaps sixty or 
seventy years after the date of the settlement), audit would 
not be till the eldest of such issue came of age that the 
land could be disentailed. It is usual, however, in every 
settlement to provide that the trastees of the settlement 
may sell the property if circumstances make it desirable, 
and in the event of such a sale the mainteDance of the 
family dignity is provided for by a declaration that the 
purchase money shall be invested in other land, which shall 
be settled in precisely the same way, or shall be applied in 
paying off incumbrances on any part of the settled property 
not sold. Legislation* has, moreover, given similar 
powers of sale to the High Court of Justice, which can 
accordingly be applied to if a sale is desired, and the settle- 
ment does not give the means of effecting it.f 

* The Settled Estates Act (40 & 41 Viet. u. 18), referred to post. 

t The Settled Land Act (45 & 46 Vict. u. 38) repeals sect. 17 of the above 
Act, but confers extended. powers upon tenants for life, who under its provi- 
sion may sell, exchange, or concur in making partition. 
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It is clear that the proprietor who is only interested for his 
life has not the same powers in respect of the land as has 
the owner of the estate in fee simple, and it is therefore 
necessary for his manager or agent to understand in what 
respect his employer's powers are limited. Firstly, he must 
neither do nor omit anything which will materially diminish 
the value of the land, so as to injure the interest of the 
person entitled in remainder after his death ; and secondly, 
he cannot by any act of his (except in so far as the power 
has been given to him by modern Acts of Parliament), bind 
the land beyond the period of his own life. If, for instance, 
he grants a lease for thirty years, and he dies before tbe 
thirty years have expired, the lessee cannot claim to hold 
the land against the remainderman. 

With regard to the first point, the limited rights of the 
tenant for life are expressed in law by saying that he has 
no power to commit waste. And waste may be either by 
positive act of destruction, when it is called voluntary waste; 
or by mere omission to do what is requisite for the preserva- 
tion of the property, when it is called permissive waste. 

The most important check which the law against volun- 
tary waste imposes on the tenant for life, is in preventing 
him from felling timber. Timber trees whilst they are 
growing are considered as part of the land itself ; so soon 
as they are felled they cease to be part of the land, and 
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become a mere chattel. To allow a tenant for life, there- Chap. V. 
fore, to cut down timber and appropriate it as his own rnent^rf^a"' 
chattel would be as injurious to the remainderman as to ti/c Estate. 
allow him to sell a part of the land out-and-out and pocket 
the pi'oceeds. If it be clear that the timber needs cutting, 
the courts will on an application being made by the tenant 
for life, order it to be cut, taking care that the proceeds are 
invested so that he gets the benefit of the interest only. 
But it will never allow him to appropriate the timber. The 
law upon this subject is so admirably expressed in a 
judgment of the Master of the Rolls (Sir George Jessel) in 
a case of Honywood v. Honywood (L. Eep. 18 Bq. Cas. 309), 
that we shall do best by citing it at length. 

As I understand the law it is this : The tenant foi" life may not cut 
timber. The question of what timber is depends, first, on the general 
law, that is, the law of England ; and, secondly, on the special custom 
of the locality. 

By the general law of England, oak, ash, and elm are timber, what trees are 
provided they are of the age of twenty years and upwards ; provided '™''^''- 
also they are not so old as not to have a reasonable quantity of useable 
wood in them, sufficient, according to the text writer, to make a good 
post. Timber, that is, the kind of tree which may be called timber, 
may be varied by local custom. There is what is called the custom of 
the country, that is, of a particxdar county or division of a county, and 
it varies in two ways. First of all, you may have trees called timber 
by the custom of the county — beech in some counties, hornbeam in 
others, and even whitethorn and blackthorn and many other trees are 
considered timber in peculiar localities — in addition to the ordinary 
timber trees. Then again, in certain localities, arising probably from 
the nature of the soil, trees of even twenty years old are not necessarily 
timber, but may go to twenty-four years, or even to a later period, 
I suppose, if necessary ; and in other places the test of when a tree 
becomes timber is not its age, but its girth. These, however, are 
special customs. Once arrive at the fact of what is timber, the tenant 
for life, impeachable for waste, cannot cut it down. 

That I take to be the clear law, with one single exception, which has Exception to 
been established principally by modem authorities in favour of the ^'tL^^^t^^be 
owners of timber estates, that is, estates which are cultivated merely 
for the produce of saleable timber, and where the timber is cut 
periodically. The reason of the distinction is this, that as cutting the 
timber is the mode of cultivation, the timber is not to be kept as part 
of the inheritance, but to be considered as part, so to say, of the annual 
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frnit.s of the land, and in these cases the same kind of cultivation may- 
be carried on by the tenant for life that has been can-ied on by the 
settlor on the estate, and the timber so cut down periodically in due 
course is looked upon as the annual profits of the estate, and therefore 
goes to the tenant for life. With that exception, I take it, a tenant for 
life cannot cut timber ; therefore I hold in this case, it not being a 
timber estate, that the tenant for life cannot cut timber at alL 

The next question to be decided is, what can the tenant for life cut ? 
The tenant for life can cut all that is not timber, with certain excep- 
tions. He cannot cut ornamental trees, and he cannot destroy 
" germins," as the old law calls them, or stools of underwood ; and he 
cannot destroy trees planted for the protection of banks, and various 
exceptions of that kind ; but, with those exceptions, which are waste, 
he may cut all trees which are not timber, with again an exception, 
that he must not cut those trees which, being under twenty years of 
age, are not timber, but which would be timber if they were over 
twenty years of age. If he cuts them down he commits waste, as he 
prevents the growth of the timber. Then again, there is a qualification 
that he may cut down timber trees under twenty years of age, provided 
they are cut down for the purpose of allowing the proper development 
and growth of other timber that is in the same wood or plantation. 
That is not waste ; in fact, it is for the improvement of the estate, and 
not the destruction of it, and therefore he is allowed to cut them down. 
If, therefore, in the course of the proper management of this estate, 
any oaks, ashes, and elms under twenty years old have been cut down 
for the purpose of allowing of the growth of the other timber in a 
proper manner, that would not be waste on the part of the tenant for 
life, though impeachable for waste. 

Then the only other question to be decided is, in whom is the 
property of the timber cut down vested ? There, I think, the law is 
reasonably clear. If the timber is timber properly so called, that is, 
oak, ash, and elm over twenty years old (I am not saying anything 
about exceptional cases), the property in the timber cut down, either 
by the tenant for life or anybody else, or blown down by a storm, 
belongs at law to the owner of the first vested estate of inheritance {i.e., 
estate in fee simple or tail). There is in equity an exception where the 
remainderman, the owner of the first vested estate of inheritance, has 
colluded with the tenant for life to induce the tenant for life to cut 
down timber, and then equity interferes and will not allow him to get 
the benefit of his own wrong. There is, again, a second equitable 
exception, and that is this : that where timber is decaying, or for any 
special reason it is proper to cut it down, and the tenant for life in a 
suit properly constituted, to which the remainderman or the owner of 
the vested estate of inheritance is a party, gets an order of the court to 
have it cut down, then the court disposes of the proceeds on equitable 
principles, and makes them follow the interests in the estate. In that 
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case, therefore, the proceeds are invested, and the income given to Chap. V. 

the successive owners of the estate, until you get to the owner of ^''^ Manage- 

the first absolute estate of inheritance, who can take away the money. j .. 'i, , ? 

Then we come to the property in trees not timber, that is, tliose 

which are not timber either from their nature or because they are Pioppn.v in 

t rcGS not 
not old enough, or because they are too old. In all those cases, 1 timber, which 

take it, the property is in the tenant for life. If he cuts them down (io™n''°°" ""' 

wrongfully, and commits waste, the property is still in him, though 

he has committed a wrong, and would be liable to an action in the 

nature of waste. I am not siu-e that would follow in equity. My 

impression is that equity would say that he should not be allowed to 

take the benefit of his o^vn wrong, and that he should not be allowed 

to take the property in those trees he cuts down. This is not the 

case at common law, and I am not aware that the exact point has been 

decided in eqnit}'. 

But tlie point upon which his Lordship expresses a doubt 
— the point, namely, whether, where the tenant for life 
commits waste by cutting down young trees which would 
become timber, equity would interfere upon the application 
of a remainderman to prevent him from appropriating them 
— is a case scarcely likely to arise, as the mischief lies 
rather in destroying the prospect of valuable timber here- 
after than appropriating the value of the young trees. 

In alluding to the exceptions to the general rule which Timber for 
prohibits the tenant for life from cutting timber, the judge ''®p°'"^- 
did not refer to one which may be of some practical 
importance, though it had no bearing upon the case 
before him — the exception, namely, which entitles the 
tenant for life to'cut down timber trees for the purpose of 
repairing buildings on the property where the damage has 
occurred in the ordinary course of decay.* 

The second important check which the law against WorkiDg 
voluntary waste imposes on the action of a tenant for life """^rals. 

* Sect. 35 (ib & 46 Vict. c. 38) deals with the question of timber as 
follows ; (1) " Where a tenant for life ia impeachable for waste in respect of 
timber, and there ia in the settled land timber ripe and fit for cutting, the 
tenant for life, on obtaining the consent of the trustees of the settlement, or 
an order of the court, may cut and sell that timber, or any part thereof." 
(2) " Three-fonrth parts of the net proceeds of the sale shall be set aside aa 
and be capital money arising under this Act, and the one-fourth part shall 
go as rents and profit. ' 
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Chap. V. is in preventing him from working for minerals. He may 

'^ment'ofT' ^°^ dig for gravel, brick-eartli, stone, or clay, except in such 

Life Estate, pits as were open and usually dug when he came into the 

property. Nor may he open mines of metal, coal, or any 

other substance. But as to pits or mines open before, it is 

not waste for him to continue to dig them, for it has become 

a part of the annual profit of the land. It is a question of 

degree to be established by evidence whether the working 

of a dormant or abandoned mine is waste or not. It seems 

that a mine, the working of which has been discontinued 

for twenty or thirty years in consequence of its having 

been unremunerative, may, after that time, be worked by a 

succeeding tenant for life ; but a mine, -the working of 

which has been abandoned by the owner of the inheritance 

for the advantage of the property, cannot be worked by a 

succeeding tenant for life. For the same reasons for which 

it forbids the working of minerals, the law forbids the 

tenant for life to cut turf for sale, except in bogs previously 

used for that purpose.* 

Other acts of Converting arable land into wood, or wood into arable, or 

waste^^"^^ ploughing up ancient pasture, will likewise be waste ; for 

such acts create a difficulty in the proof of the title. And 

the alteration of buildings is clearly waste ; it has even been 

said that the building of a new house is waste ; but this is 

a proposition which it is not necessary to discuss here. 

Permissive The liability of the tenant for life for permissive waste, 

neglect"to " '^^ ^^^ allowing buildings to get out of repair, is not very 

repair. clear. According to the old plan of procedure ia this 

* Sect. 9 of the Act quoted deals with mining leases, and confers upon the 
tenant for life the power of granting snoh leases for a term of sixty years. 
It provides, however, in sect. 11 that a portion of the rent reserved shall be 
treated as capital money. It says : " Under a mining lease, whether the 
minerals leased are already opened, or in work or not, unless a contrary 
intention ia expressed in the settlement, there shall be from time to time 
set aside, as capital money arising under this Act, part of the rent as follows, 
namely, where the tenant for life is impeachable for waste in respect of 
minerals, three-fourths parts of the rent, and otherwise one-fourth part 
thereof, and in every such case the residue of the rent shall go as rents and 
profits." 
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country, whereby one system called law was administered Chap. V. 
at Westminster Hall, and another system called equity, '^^^mt^a' 
which had power to override the former, was administered IA,fe Estate. 
at Lincoln's Inn, the tenant for life was clearly liable at 
law for permissive waste ; but equity hesitated to enforce 
any obligation upon him in respect of it ; and inasmuch as 
under the recent fusion of the two systems the rules of 
equity prevail, it will probably be difficult to fix him with a 
liability for permissive waste. 

The above observations are, however, to be qualified by Equitable 
another, namely, that if, as is frequently the case, the '^^^'®- 
deed or will which created the life estate declares that the 
tenant for life shall take without impeachment of waste or be 
unimpeachable for waste, he is not subject to these rigorous 
prohibitions, but may cut timber in a husbandlike manner 
for his own benefit, and open mines and commit other 
similar acts with impunity. Yet even in that case he is 
not allowed absolute freedom, for the courts will restrain him 
from acts of wanton damage, such as the destruction of the 
mansion house or the felling of ornatnental timber. As such 
acts would be clearly inequitable, the law with a curious 
perversity calls them equitable waste, meaning, probably, 
that, acting in a spirit of equity, it will prohibit them. 

With regard to the inability of the tenant for life to Leases, 
bind the land beyond the period of his own life, two points 
are to be noticed. It is very usual for the deed or will by 
which the estate is settled to give him or the trustees of the 
settlement an express power of leasing for certain periods, 
and in that case the rights of the lessee will, of course, be 
good against the remainderman. Therefore, when any 
question of letting arises, the first point is to discover what, 
if any, powers of leasing are contained in the settlement. 
If it contains nothing which enables the tenant for life to 
effect the desired object, he will probably find by referring 
to the Settled Estates Act (40 & 41 Vict. c. 18) and the 
Settled Land Acts (45 & 46 Vict. c. 38; and 53 & 54 
Vict. c. 69) that Parliament has supplied the deficiency. 
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Chap. V. Sect. 46 of the first and sect. 6 of tlie second Act^ and 
'^^mmtofa' ^^ct. 7 of the last Act authorises the tenant for life of 
Life Estate, a settled estate without application to the court to grant 
leases of any part of the property except the mansion 
house and the lands usually occupied therewith, for any 
term not exceeding twenty-one years. Other sections of 
the Acts enable the courtj on the, application of any person 
entitled to any estate for lifcj or to any greater estate in 
settled property, to authorise leases for longer periods (in- 
cluding mining leases for sixty years and building leases 
for ninety-nine years). The court may direct, in authoris- 
ing the particular lease, whether the tenant for life, or what 
other person should act as lessor, or it may order general 
leasing powers to be vested in the trustees of the settle- 
ment. But application to the court must be made with the 
consent, generally speaking, of the persons in existence 
who are interested in the property.* 
Sales. Whilst referring to the Act (45 & 46 Vict. c. 38), it is 

worth while to mention that it enables the tenant for life to 
order a sale of the whole or any part of any settled property, 
except the principal mansion house, and the demesne 
thereof, and other lands usually occupied therewith.t But 
the sale moneys will, of course, be applied for the benefit of 
the persons entitled under the settlement, as, by authorised 

* The Settled Land Act, 1882, however, confers special leasing powers on 
the tenant for life : (see sect. 12.) 

t The Settled Land Act, 1890 (53 & 54 Vict. c. 69), section 10, defines 
" Mansion and Park " as follows : 

" (1) From and after the passing of this Act, section fifteen of the Act of 
1882, relating to the sale or leasing of the principal mansion house, shall be 
and the same is hereby repealed. 

" (2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Act of 1882, the 
principal mansion house (if any) on any settled land, and the pleasure 
grounds and park and lands (if any) usually occupied therewith, shall not be 
sold, exchanged, or leased by the tenant for life without the consent of the 
trustees of the settlement or an order of the court. 

" (3) Where a house is usually occupied as a farmhouse, or where the site of 
any house and the pleasure grounds and park and lands (if any) usually occupied 
therewith do not together exceed twenty-five acres in extent, the house is not 
to be deemed a principal mansion house within the meaning of this section." 
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investment^ in the discharge, purchase, or redemption of Chap. V. 
incumbrances, or of land-tax, rentcharge in lieu of tithes, '^et^T/o*' 
Crown rent, chief rent, or quit rent, charged or payable Life Estate. 
out of the settled land, in the payment for any improvement 
authorised by the Act, in the purchase of the reversion 
or freehold in fee of any part of the settled land, and in 
various other ways set forth in sect. 21 of the said Act. 

But it is not only with regard to leasing and selling that Works of im- 
the Legislature has come to the assistance of the tenant for P™^^™^''*- 
life. The system of settlement is so prejudicial to the 
development of the land in the bar which it creates to the 
free expenditure of capital by the proprietor (for a pro- 
prietor is not likely to expend large sums of his own in 
the improvement of a property in which he has only a life 
interest) that efforts have been made at various times to 
encourage such expenditure by empowering him to borrow 
money for works of improvement, and to secure the repay- 
ment of the loan by a charge upon the whole fee simple. 
Of these Acts we may refer to the statute 8 & 9 Vict. c. 56, 
whereby persons having limited interests are empowered to 
apply to the court for leave to make any permanent improve- 
ment by draining the land with tiles, stones, or other durable 
materials, or by warping, irrigation, or embankment in a 
permanent manner, or by erecting thereon any buildings of 
a permanent kind incidental to or consequential on any such 
operations. In the event of the applicant proving that his 
project is likely to be a beneficial one to all parties interested, 
the court will authorise a loan to be secured by a mortgage 
of the fee simple or inheritance ; but the principal money 
must be repaid by equal annual instalments extending over 
a period which is in no case to exceed 25 years.* Other 

* The Improvement of Land Act, 1899 (62 & 63 Viot. o. 46), sect. 1, enacts : 
" Where under the Improrement of Land Act 1864 (in this Act referred to 
as the principal Act), or nnder any special improTement Act, a charge is, 
after the commencement of this Act, anthorised in respect of an improve- 
ment of land, the period for the repayment of the charge shall be such period 
not exceeding forty years as the Board of Agriculture, having regard in each 
case to the character and probable duration of the improvement, determine." 
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Chap. V. important Acts are the "Improvement of Land Act, 1864" 
^'mentZfT' (^'^ ^ ^8 Vict. c. 114)* and the " Limited Owners Eesidences 
Life Estate. Act, 1870, Amendment Act, 1871 " (34 & 35 Vict. c. 34), 
whereby other permanent improvements of a similar nature 
are authorised, including the erection or improvement of a 
mansion house, the repayment of the money borrowed for 
the purpose with interest thereon being provided for by 
means of a rentcharge for a term not exceeding 25 years.f 
The powers given by such Acts have proved very 
useful. The proprietor or his agent desiring to further 
inform himself as to what facilities they offer for assisting 
in the accomplishment of any special work, may, instead 
of applying at once to his solicitor, address himself to the 
"Board of Agriculture, Whitehall Place, S.W.," who have 
the superintendence of these loans, and who will furnish him 
with information and forms to fill up. He may also, if he 
has any idea as to what are the particular Acts which are 
likely to aid him, obtain, for a few pence, copies of these 
Acts from the Queen^s printers, Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, East Harding-street, London, E.G., a plan which will 
enable him to read for himself the provisions applicable to 
his case. 

* The Settled Land Act (45- & 46 Vict. c. 38) repeals this Act in part, 
namely, sects. 17 and 18, and (in part) 21. 

t Sect. 30 of the Settled Land Act, 1882, provides as follows : " The 
enumeration of improTementg contained in sect. 9 of the Improvement of 
Land Act, 1864, is hereby extended so as to comprise, snhject and according 
to the provisions of that Act, but only as regards application made to the 
Land Commissioners after the commencement of this Act, all improvements 
authorised by this Act." 



CHAPTER YI. 
LANDLORD AND TENANT. 



In considering tlie landlord's relation with his tenants, or 
with persons about to become his tenants, it will be well 
for the steward or agent to be in some degree acquainted 
with (1) the formalities requisite to create a tenancy ; (2) 
the rights which the law gives to the parties so soon as a 
tenancy of any kind is created ; and (3) the way in which 
these rights are usually modified by contract when the 
letting is effected by a written instrument. After discussing 
the first point we shall briefiy consider the two latter 
together ; and we shall finally make some remarks upon 
the subject of tenant-right. 



SECTION I. 

Tenancy and the Mode of its Creation. 

The lowest position which the occupier can hold is that of Chap. VI. 
a mere tenant at will, in which case each party is free to rp^^^^ ^nd 
determine the relation at pleasure. But the law always *'»e Uode of 

leans against a tenancy of this kind, and the practice of 

the parties with reference to the time of payment of rent. Tenancy »t 
or the general custom with regard to letting such property 
as is the subject of the tenancy will generally furnish 
evidence of a letting for some period or other. If, for 
instance, it is a house, and rent is paid monthly, it will be 

A A 
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Chap. VI. regarded as a monthly tenancy ; if a famished lodging in 
TenZly]^nd ^ seaside town, the occupier will be considered a weekly 
the Mode of tenant, in the absence in each case of any evidence to the 
rea%on. pQjj^j.g^j.y._ g^^ ^f j(. appears that the property was held at 
an annual rent then he will be held to be a tenant from 
year to year. 
Tenancy from For the latter kind of tenancy can not only be created 
year o year. ^^ express contract, but it will be held to exist whenever 
the occupier has entered without any stipulation being made 
as to time, but on a verbal understanding that he is to pay 
a yearly rent, or where, although this understanding does 
not exist, he does in fact pay a rent which the court can 
presume to be yearly from the fact of its being paid 
Notice to quarterly or half-yearly. Such a tenancy can only be 
*^™ ■ determined by either party on his giving one year's notice 

to the other of a desire to determine it at the end of some 
yea/r of the tencmcy.* If, for instance, the tenant entered 
at Michaelmas he can be compelled, by such notice, to give 
up possession the next or any following Michaelmas, but 
he cannot be compelled to leave at any other time than 
Michaelmas. With regard to the length of notice necessary, 
it seems that although half a year's notice may be arranged 
between the parties, a year's notice is otherwise necessary.f 
So that if a tenant is under the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, 1883, and enters at Michaelmas, 

1900, and no notice is given by the following Michaelmas 
day, he must have at least three years' possession, that is, 
till Michaelmas, 1903; for a notice given after Michaelmas, 

1901, would not have a clear year to run before Michael- 
mas, 1902. The Act will apply unless some provision 
is made by the parties to the contrary according to 

* One year's notice is applicable only to holdings which come under the 
provisions of the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act (46 & 47 Vict.), 
B. 33. This section does not in respect of other holdings affect the 
common law rule that in yearly tenancies the tenant is entitled to half a 
year's notice to quit, expiring at that period of the year when the tenancy 
commenced. 

+ See Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1883 (46 <& 47 Viot.), s. 33. 
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the terms of sect. 33 of the Act. It may be useful Cha.p. vi. 
to observe that^ although a notice is necessary to determine yejura™ and 
a tenancy from year to year, it does not follow that a person tji^e Mode of 
who is in for a year is such a tenant. 

If either party can show that the agreement was " for a 
year "or "for a year certain" the tenancy will expire with 
the expiration of that year without any notice being given, 
as is always the case when any certain period is agreed 
upon. But this will rarely happen, as it is generally 
intended in the case of a yearly letting that it shall be a 
letting from year to year. Care should, however, be taken 
when any writing passes to call it a letting froTn, year to 
year ; for if it is " for a year from the day of 

, and so on from year to year " it is a tenancy for 
two years at the least, for to make it determinable at the 
end of the first year would be to give no effect to the words 
in italics. 

The safest method for an agent to adopt in giving notice Form of notice 
to a tenant from year to year is to write it (though this is ° **" " 
not essential) and to word it thus — 

To X. T. 

I hereby give you notice to quit and deliver up possession 

of wMch you hold of C. D. as tenant, on the day of 

next [or at the expiration of the year of your tenancy, 

which shall expire next after the end of one half year from the 

service of this notice]. 



Dated 



(Signed) A. B. {the agent) on behalf 
of the above-named 0. D. 



The use of the words in brackets is to save the effect of 
the notice where there is any doubt about the commence- 
ment of the tenancy. If there is no doubt about it they 
are unnecessary. If a year's notice is necessary, the word 
" half " will of course be omitted. 

The notice must extend to the whole of the property 
which was comprised in the letting. And the agent must 
have authority to give it prior to doing so, as subsequent 

A A 2 
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Chap. VI. ratification by the landlord of what he has done is not 

Tena'^ylnd Sufficient. 

the Mode of The forms of tenancy which we have been considering 

I s reaum. ^^^ ^^^ ^_^^ or^es likely to be created without any writing 

Tenancies for or deed. But although no prudent person will accept or 

° ' become a tenant without the terms of the tenancy being 

reduced into writing, the law does not require writing of 

any kind if the term granted does not exceed three years, 

and if the rent reserved amounts to two-thirds at least of 

the full improved value of the land. But in every case 

where the term is more than three years, and in every case 

(even in a tenancy from year to year) where the rent is 

In what oases less than the above amount, the effect of the Statute of 

necessary. Frauds,* and of a subsequent statute, is that the tenancy 

* Until the reign of Charles II. interests in land (including both freehold 
and leasehold Interests) could be created or transferred, and agreements for 
the sale or letting of land could be made, by word of month, without any 
writing passing between the parties. But the Statute of Frauds passed 
in that reign (2 Car. 2, c. 3) required transactions of this nature to be 
reduced into writing ; and as to leases a statute (8 & 9 Vict. o. 106, s. 3) 
declares that such of them as the former statute required to be in writing 
should thenceforth be made by deed only ; and all conveyances and assign- 
ments which the Statute of Frauds directs to be put into writing must now 
be made by deed to be effectual. But the Statute of Frauds remains the 
foundation of the law as to the necessity for leases and agreements for selling 
or letting land being in writing ; and it may therefore be worth while to 
quote its leading provisions, as some will have to be referred to again : 

By sect. 1 it is enacted that " all leases, estates, interests of freeholds, or 
terms of years, or any uncertain interest of, in, to, or out of any messuages, 
manors, lands, tenements, or hereditaments, made or created by livery of 
seisin only [i.e., by symbolical giving up of possession by one party and 
taking it by the other], or by parol, and not put in writing and signed hy the 
pa/rties so making or creating the same, or their agents thereunto lawfully 
authorised by writing, shall have the force and effect of leases or estates at 
will only ; and shall not, either in law or equity, be deemed or taken to have 
any other or greater force or effect ; any consideration for creating any such 
parol leases or estates notwithstanding." 

But sect. 2 excepts from the operation of the above enactment " all leases- 
not exceeding the term of three years from the making thereof, whereupon, 
the rent reserved to the landlord during such term shall amount unto two- 
third parts at the least of the full improved value of the thing demised." 

Sect. 3 enacts that " no leases, estates, or interests, either of freehold or 
term of years, or any uncertain interest not being copyhold or customary 
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must be created by a written instrument, and that instru- Chap. VI. 
ment must be a deed or formal document sealed by the tenancy and 

parties. the Mode of 

its CTsOitio'ii 

This deed is usually called a lease, but in law any valid 

grant of a term is a lease. Thus a grant of a term of three 
years at a rack rent is a lease whether it be made by word 
of mouth, or by simple writing, or by deed. 

Inasmuch as a deed is necessary for the grant of a lease 
when word of mouth is insuflBcient, it is natural to inquire 
the object and effect of the numerous unsealed or simple 
writings generally called " Memoranda of Agreement " 
passing between parties on the creation of a tenancy. In 
the first place it is clear that, in cases where word of month 
is legally suflEcient, a writing is practically the only safe 
way of preserving evidence of the terms of the tenancy ; 
and according to the definition just given such a writing 
may properly be called a lease. 

interest, of, in, to, or out of any messnages, manors, lands, &o., shall at any 
time be assigned, granted, or snrrendered, unless it be by deed or note in 
writing, signed liy the party so assigning, granting, or snnendering the same; 
or their agents therennto lawfnlly authorised by writing, or by act or opera- 
tion of law." 

Sect. 4 enacts, amongst other things, that " no action shall be bronght 
■whereby to charge any person npon contract or sale of lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments, or any interest in or concerning them, unless the agreement 
npon which snch action shall be bronght, or some memorandnm or note 
thereof be in writing, and signed fcy the party to be charged therewith, or 
some other person thereunto by him lawfully authorised." 

And by sect. 17 it is enacted that no contract for the sale of any goods for 
the price of 101. sterling or v/pwards shall be allowed to be good except the 
bnyer shall, first, accept part of the goods so sold and actually receive the 
same ; or, secondly, shall give something in earnest to bind the bargain, or 
in part payment; or, thirdly, unless some memorandum or note in writing of 
the said bargain be made, and signed by the parties to be charged with snch 
contract, or their agents thereunto lawfulVy authorised. 

It is to be observed that, although by sect. 2 certain leases may still be 
made without writing, the effect of sect. 4 is that when the intention of the 
parties is not to make a present lease, but to agree that one shall be made at 
a future date, the agreement must be in writing, as a contract for an interest 
in land. Thus a present lease from year to year at a rack rent may be made 
by word of mouth (by sect 2) ; but an agreement to grant at a future time a 
lease from year to year at a rack rent must be in writing (by sect. 4). 
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Chap. VI. But, secondly, when the lease is one which cannot be 

Tei^^and granted without a deed, a writing may prove that the 

the Mode of parties had agreed that one should be granted or accepted; 

its Creation. ^^^ .^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^-^^^ nature the courts, holding that what 

Unsealed the parties had agreed to do ought to be done, will come 

memoTMida to their assistance. For it will compel either of them to 

may be— carry out or " specifically perform " an agreement of which 

(b) agreement there exists a memorandum or note in writing signed by 

to grant or j^jj^jj ^^ some other person thereunto by him lawfully 

accept leasee. ^ j j 

authorised : (see sect. 4 of the Statute of Frauds, set out on 

the preceding page.) Nothing, indeed, is commoner than 
for an agreement of this kind so fully to embody the terms 
of the letting that the tenant takes and holds on the mere 
right which he thus has to compel his landlord to execute a 
lease framed on those terms. But the plan of allowing 
such an agreement to take the place of a lease is not to be 
encouraged. The Legislature, aware that it would ofEer an 
easy means for avoiding the stamp duties imposed upon 
leases, has made such agreement subject to the same duty 
as would be the lease itself, and remits the duty on a lease 
executed in pursuance of it. 

Popular phraseology calls the arrangement a lease, if it is 
contained in a deed ; an agreement, if it is a mere memo- 
randum. The true distinction is that it is a lease where it 
actually grants an interest, and an agreement when it only 
agrees that one shall be granted at a future time. Thus so- 
called " Memoranda of Agreement " (as example B., ante 
page 14), where they relate to tenancies at a rack rent for 
three years or under (being tenancies which can be created 
orally), are generally leases; for no special form of words 
is needful for the grant of a lease. The usual words are 
"doth demise, lease, and to farm let; " but if they be that 
" A. agrees to let and B. agrees to take," the effect of such 
a memorandum will be precisely the same, and an imme- 
diate interest will pass ; and, on the other hand, just as a 
paper styled upon its back " a memorandum of agreement" 
may be, in fact, a lease, so may a document styling itself 
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a lease be nothing more in law than an agreement ; for if Chap. VI. 
the term be one which can only be granted by deed, and yg^^j^'L ^j^ 
the document is an unsealed writing (in other words a i^^e Mode of 

memorandum of agreement), the courts, instead of holding 

it to be merely a void lease, may construe it as an agree- 
ment to grant a lease, and may order speciiic performance 
accordingly. 

The stamp duties upon leases are as follows : Stamps. 

If the rent, whether reserved as a yearly rent or otherwise, is at a rate or 
average rate — 



Not exceeding .£5 per annum 
Exceeding ,£5 and not exceeding £W 

10 „ 15 

15 „ 20 

20 „ 25 

25 „ 50 

50 „ 75 

75 „ 100 
100, for every full sum of 
.£50, and also for any 
fractional part of .£50 
thereof 

Of any other kind whatsoever not hereintefore described 



If the term is 
definite, and 
does not ex- 
ceed 35 years, 
or is indefi- 
nite. 


If the term 
being indefi- 
nite exceeds 
35 years, but 
does not ex- 
ceed lOOyears. 


If the term 

being definite, 

exceeds 100 

years. 


£ s. d. 


£ >. d. 


£ s. 


d. 


6 


3 


6 





10 


6 


12 





1 6 


9 


18 





2 


12 


1 4 





2 6 


15 


1 10 





5 


1 10 


3 





7 6 


2 5 


4 10 





10 


3 


6 





5 


1 10 


3 






10 



Duplicate or Cotjntekpaet of any instrument chargeable with any 
duty : — 

f The same duty as the 
' " (. original instrument. 
In any other case 5 



Where such duty does not amount to 5s. 



In the absence of any agreement to the contrary, it seems' Costs of the 
that the lessee is bound to pay the costs incurred in the ^®*^®' 
preparation of the lease, but that the expense of the 
counterpart falls upon the lessor. This is a useful rule to' 
recollect when, as frequently happens, the lessor's solicitor 
acts for both parties. If the lessor means to pay none of 
the coats, he should make a stipulation to that effect. 
When the lessee intends to employ a separate solicitor' to' 
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Chap. VI. act for him, and settle and approve the lease on his behalf, 
Sect. 1. j^ • always desirable for the lessor, whose solicitor should 

Tenancy ana •> 

the Mode of prepare and engross the lease, to have an express agree- 
its Creation. ^^^^ ^-^^^^ ^j^^ payment of his (the lessor's) solicitor's bill, 
unless he intends to bear the costs of it himself ; as he will, 
of course, be the person liable to his solicitor. 



SECTION II. 

Eights incident to Tenancy by Law and Conteact. 

Assuming now that the tenancy has been created at a 
certain rent payable at some fixed periods, and that nothing 
beyond this has been agreed upon by the parties (as may 
often happen in the case of a tenancy created orally), the 
law confers upon each of them certain rights and liabilities 
as the result of the relation into which they hare entered. 
Something must be known of these in order to apprehend 
the bearing of the stipulations which, whenever the letting 
is effected by a written document, are usually entered into 
between them in order to modify their legal position. 
Some of the stipulations expressed in such a document can 
indeed scarcely be said to have this object, for they do in 
effect merely confirm, by express agreement, what would 
be the legal obligations of the parties without them. But 
as a whole their efiect is to modify these obligations. 
When the stipulations are contained in a deed they are 
called covenants. We shall contrast the right conferred by 
such stipulations, whether contained in a deed or memo- 
randum, by calling them the rights given by contract, as 
distinguished from the rights given by law. 
Payment of In the first place the law gives to landlords a remedy for 
the recovery of rent in arrear, which is not available for 
debts generally. And this remedy they do not lose even if 
they take a bill of exchange or note of hand for the rent. 



rent. 
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for such a course does not constitute any alteration of the Chap. VI. 
debt until payment. The right of distress, to which we sSsin- 
allude, entitles the landlord, without taking any legal pro- cident to 
ceedings, to seize upon the goods found upon the premises LawandCon- 
in order to enforce payment. The right extends in theory *™''*' 
to everything which can be moved from the premises and Distress. 
brought back without injury. This principle excludes the 
seizure of fixtures, and also of articles that would at once 
perish, such as milk or fruit ; bat it does not exclude crops, 
although they are not yet cut. These are, however, excep- What goods 
tions to the general principle. Beasts of the plough and ^tie*^^*'^'"" 
sheep, are not distrainable if there is, without them, suflBcient 
distress on the premises other than growing corn, although 
it appears that other kinds of cattle are * ; and all the 
instruments of husbandry or of a man's trade are similarly 
privileged. But articles in actual use, such as a machine at 
work, or a horse on which a man is riding, can in no case 
be seized. 

Distress may be made either during the currency of the Mode of 
term or six months after its duration if the tenant is ^fg^^"'™^ ^ 
remaining in possession. The proper mode of affecting a 
distress is for the landlord to employ a bailiff, authorised 
to act as such by a County Court judge, who must then, 
at some time in the day between sunrise and sunset, enter 
upon the premises and expressly declare that he distrains 
either certain articles or part in the name of the whole ; but 
he must not break open the outer door of the house or force 
the gates or doors of out-buildings. 

The next step is to impoimd the goods, which may be 
done by removing them to the pound, or, if they are left 
upon the premises, either by shutting them up together 
there, or by obtaining the tenant's written consent to their 
being considered as im.pounded where they stand. Indeed, 
a statement in the notice of distress that they are im- 
pounded in the premises in such a place would seem to 

* Act SI Henry III. b. 4. 
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Chap. VI. be Sufficient. But if they are left on the premises, the 

bTmsL. safety of the landlord requires that a person be left in 

eident to possession on his behalf. 

Lai'^ZdCon- ^^ inventory of the goods seized must be taken, and a 

tract. copy of this, together with a written notice that the goods 

named have been distrained, must be served upon the 

tenant, by being put. into his hands or left at his house. 

The notice shall also state the aniount of the arrears for 

which the distress is made, and the date when it became 

due, and that unless the amount and costs be paid within 

five days the goods will be sold according to law.* 

If no tender be made within the five days within which 
the law allows the tenant to replevy (or recover) his goods, 
the landlord hiay then proceed to sell them at the best price 
that can be got. The surplus (if any) of the sale moneys 
is to be left in the hands of the sherifE, under-sheriff, or 
constable. 
Other reme- Distress is, therefore, the landlord's most efficacious 
dies to enforce remedy by reason of the priority which it gives him over 

payment ot j •/ jr .; o 

rent. other creditors ; and some understanding of the process is 

useful, because there may be occasions in which it is 
necessary to commence proceedings before recourse can be 
had to legal advice. But the law gives the landlord other 
remedies ; for he may bring an action of debt for rent, 
.or, if the demise be not by deed, an action for use and 
occupation. And the position of the landlord is still 
further strengthened by the contract contained in every 
properly drawn lease. 
Covenant to For, firstly, the lessee is always made to covenant ex- 
pay, pressly for the payment of rent, a plan which makes him 
personally responsible for the payment throughout the 
whole term, even though he assign the lease to another. 

* The period of five days provided in the Act of William and Mary within 
which the tenant may replevy the same, shall, in the case of any distress on 
a holding to which the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1883, applies, 
be extended to a period of not more than fifteen days if the tenant make a 
request in writing in that behalf to the landlord. 
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And, secondly^ the lease almost always empowers the Chap. VI. 

landlord to re-enter for non-payment of rent or breach of 7j?*ij ■ 

any covenant or stipulation, and to take possession again ddent to 

as though no lease had been made. But this liability im- Lcm'andOon- 

posed upon the tenant of forfeiting his lease if he tenders ''"oc* 

his rent a day late, or forgets to pay an insurance premium Proviso for 

in accordance with the agreement, has been considered by ^®"™*''y °^ 

° 1 . mi ,. forfeiture 

the courts an unfair burden upon him. Therefore, so far clause. 

as regards the payment of rent, the courts consider the Belief against 
proviso as intended as a security only, and annul the for- 
feiture on the tenant's paying all arrears and costs incurred. 
The courts have now also power to grant similar relief in 
the case of a breach of a covenant to insure, provided no 
damage by fire has happened. As to the breach of other 
covenants^ such as the contract to repair, similar relief can 
be obtained, and the landlord may not re-enter, if the terms 
of the covenant have been broken, until the tenant has had 
an opportunity of remedying the breach and paying com- 
pensation for the same. Conveyancing and Law of 
Property Act, 1881. 

It is also to be observed with regard to forfeiture, that a Waiver of 
landlord intending to avail himself of it must be cautious 
in accepting rent after he has notice of the breach upon 
which he proposes to rely. For acceptance after notice is 
an implied waiver of the forfeiture. If, however, the 
breach is of a continuing kind, as allowing premises to 
remain out of repair, the waiver does not extend to the 
breach continuing after the acceptance. 

It may be useful briefly to summarise the position of the 
parties with reference to rates and taxes, although some- 
thing has been said in the text on the practical bearing of 
.the question. 

Property tax is a tenant's tax as between him and the Rates, taxes, 
public ; but he is entitled, after actual payment, to deduct ^ente.^*^^' 
the amount from his next payment of rent (or from sub- 
sequent rent accruing due during the current year of the 
tenancy, or other period during which the tax was accruing 
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Chap. VI. due), and of this right he cannot deprive himself by con- 

B^WsiJi- tract, it being intended by the Legislature that the tax 

cident to should fall upon the landlord's income. 

LawZdCon- ^and tax is also a tenant's tax as between him and the 

tract. public, though it is intended that the landlord should 

ultimately bear so much of it as equals his interest in 

the land. The tenant is therefore entitled to deduct 

from his rent such a proportion of the amount which 

he has paid, as the rent bears to the assessed annual 

value of the premises, so that if the rental is as high 

as, or exceeds the assessment, he is entitled to deduct 

the whole. But of this right the tenant can deprive 

himself by contract ; even an agreement to pay rent " free 

of all outgoings" will be regarded as an agreement by 

him to pay the land tax.* 

Sewers rates are also collected from the tenant, but, in 
the absence of any agreement to the contrary, they are 
intended to fall upon the landlord, and the tenant is 
entitled to deduct the amount of his payment from the 
rent. 

The above appear to be the only three dues which are 
intended to take effect out of the landlord's interest. 

House tax falls, like all the assessed taxes, upon the 
person using and enjoying the article taxed, who is in this 
case the tenant. He has no right to deduct it from his 
rent unless the landlord has agreed to pay it. 

Poor rate is a personal charge upon the occupier or 
tenant, in respect of his possession — not upon the owner 
in respect of his ownership. But under some modern Acts 



* The Finance Act, 1896 (59 & 60 Viot. c. 28, s. 31), limits the amount of 
the land tax, as follows ! — 

" The amount assessed in any year in any land tax parish on account of 
the unredeemed quota of land tax charged against that parish shall not after 
the passing of this Act exceed the amount which would be produced by a 
rate of one shilling in the pound on the annual value of the land in the 
parish subject to land tax,' and any excess above the said amount shall 
be remitted for that year." 
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of Parliament tlie owner of any small tenement may, in Chap. VI. 
certain cases, be rated instead of the occupier.* ^.^^^- ^: 

„ , ^ Eights m- 

hounty rates and highway rates are as between landlord cident to 
and tenant in a similar position to the poor rate, and all i^w'^^qo^ 
three of these rates are collected by the same machinery tract. 
(referred to in the text, ante, p. 30). But the highway 
rates under the Highway Acts, which are made by the 
surveyor of highways and collected after they have been 
certified by two justices of the peace, are to be distinguished 
from such rates for the purposes of highways as may be 
included in the 

District rates. — These are made by local boards of health 
for any purposes within their district (including the main- 
tenance of highways), for which they are authorised to raise 
money by the statutes which regulate their proceedings. 
District rates are likewise charged on the occupier, who, in 
the absence of agreement, has no right to recoup himself by 
deduction from his rent, except in certain cases provided 
for in the Acts, as in the case of improvement rates. 

In the preparation of an agricultural lease, the most 
desirable form of stipulation on this subject is that the 
tenant shall pay " all taxes, rates, assessments, impositions, 
and outgoings whatsoever, whether parochial, parliamen- 
tary, or otherwise, which now are, or shall at any time 
during the said term be taxed, assessed, or imposed upon 
the demised premises or upon the landlord or tenant in 
respect thereof, except property tax and ," any tax or 



* The Agricultural Eates Act, 1896 (59 & 60 Viot. o. 16), exempts 
agricultural land from half of the rates. Section I. enacts as follows : — 

"During the continuance of this Act, that is to say, the period of fire 
years after the thirty-first day of March next after the passing of this Act, 
the occupier of agricultural land in England Bhp,ll be liable in the case of 
every rate to which this Act applies, to pay one-half of the rate in the pound 
payable in respect of buildings and other hereditaments." 

It may be noticed here that by an Act of 1900, the same exemption 
of half-rates applies to tithe rentoharge so far as it is held by clerical 
owners ; and further, that the exemption applies only to agricultural land 
and not to buildings. 
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Chap. VI. 

Sect 2. 
Rights in- 
cident to 
Tenancy hy 
■ Law and Con- 
tract. 



rate, e.g., land tax or sewers rate, which it is intended the 
landlord shall pay. By imposing the whole liability in 
general terms upon .the tenant who is usually intended to 
bear it, and thus excepting anything that he is not intended 
to bear, the position of the parties is put before them in a 
way that neither of them can easily misunderstand. 



Repairs. 

Landlord's 

Kability. 



Tenant's 
liability. 



In the absence of contract, the fact of tenancy does not 
place the landlord under any liability in respect of repairs ; 
for the law will not imply any promise on his part either to 
repair the premises, or that they are reasonably fit for 
habitation or cultivation, or other the purposes for which 
they are let. If they are burned down, the landlord 
need not rebuild them. The tenant cannot, unless in 
certain cases provided for by a statute (14 Geo. 8, c. 78), 
even conape! him to expend money which he has received 
from an insurance office in rebuilding, but must go on 
paying his rent during the rest of the term, though 
his house and farm buildings be gone. And it makes 
no difference that the landlord had covenanted for quiet 
enjoyment, for this covenant only relates to the landlord's 
title. 

On the other hand the law places every tenant under 
some obligation in this particular. A tenant from year to 
year is not bound to do substantial and lasting, or general 
repairs, such as new roofing when a roof is worn out. Nor 
is he liable to make good ordinary wear and tear. But 
he is said to be liable for fair tenantable repairs. This 
means that he must do such small acts as may at any time 
be necessary to keep the property from wasting and 
deteriorating, for it would be negligence if it were injured 
through the disregard of ordinary precautions to keep it 
wind and water tight, as, for instance, for want of mending 
a broken window or door, or replacing a slate upon the 
roof ; and for such negligence he is liable, it being abroach 
of the duty which the law imposes upon him to use the 
premises in a tenant-like manner. A tenant for years, on 
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the other hand, is bound to execute all necessary general Chap. VI. 
repairs, but this general legal liability is in almost every RigUg ^. 
case rendered unimportant by the express contract to repair, cident to 

. ■ J ■ , . . f ' Tenancy by 

contained in a lease tor years. Law and Conr 

For the tenant should always, in agricultural leases, ^''°'°^- 
expressly covenant to keep the premises in repair. In a Covenants to 
lease from, year to year the covenant is usually qualified so '^^P*^'^- 
as to make the tenant's liability in a great measure similar 
to that which would, without the covenant, be imposed by 
law. The terms of the covenant, or agreement, for 
instatice, may be " to keep the farmhouse, buildings, 
cottages, and premises, with their respectiye fixtures and 
appurtenances, except external walls and roofs, and all 
gates, gateposts, stiles, rails, and dead fences, in good and 
tenantable repair and condition (ordinary wear and tear, 
and damage by extraordinary storm or tempest excepted)." 
But in a lease for a term of years it is not usual so to 
qualify the covenant, but to impose a general Liability to 
repair. The tenant is sufficiently protected by the con- 
struction which the courts put on such a covenant ; for a 
jury, in deciding whether or not the covenant has been 
broken, are to regard the general condition of the property 
at the time he entered ; for in the case of an old house he 
is not bound to give it up in an improved condition, or to 
avert the natural process of decay, but only to preserve 
the property in so far as this may be done by a timely 
expenditure of care and money. In leases of farmhouses 
and buildings for terms of years, therefore, there seems no 
reason why the covenant required from the tenant should 
be in any way limited. He should satisfy himself that 
the property is in good and tenantable repair before he 
enters ; and there is no hardship in requiring him to keep 
and deliver it up in this condition, in so far as it is reason- 
ably possible by careful labour and expense, which is all 
the law appears to regard the covenant as implying., Words 
excepting " ordinary wear and tear," when a long term of 
years is in question, may only result in complicating and 
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Chap. VI. confusing an issue already sufficiently difficult. To simplify 
„^^?!-^- it, and make the tenant's obligation more definite and 

Bights m- ' i. i i it n i • 

ciient to explicit, should always be the object of the landlord or his 
L^awZ^Gon. agent. It is for this purpose that we often find in the 
tract. general covenant to repair an enumeration of particular 
objects — e.g., walls, fences, gates, rails, stiles, drains, 
hedges, weather-boarding, racks, mangers, doors, windows, 
pumps, thatch, slates, tiles, which, although they may be 
included in the general terms, it is thought useful to call 
the tenant^s attention to. But this must be done in such 
phraseology as to make it clear that the enumeration is not 
intended to be a complete list of the things to which the 
tenant^s liability is to extend — a difficulty always to be 
borne in mind when general language is followed by par- 
ticular description. The general covenant should also be 
followed by special covenants to paint outside and inside, 
and to tar, lime wash, and the like at fixed periods during 
the term. 

It is common in leases such as we are referring to, for 
the landlord to provide the necessary material, and when 
he agrees to do so there is no objection to making the 
tenant's liability conditional on the landlord's performing 
his part of the agreement. 
Damage by Under a general covenant by a tenant to repair, or, still 

tempest. more obviously, under a covenant to repair, maintain, and 

uphold (which terms are preferable as being more explicit), 
he will have to rebuild in case the premises are burned 
down or blown down. The tenant, therefore, usually and 
fairly claims to have damage by fire and tempest excepted 
from the operation of his covenant, although as to tempest 
a pecuniary limit is sometimes fixed for damage. To that 
amount he is liable, but not beyond it ; for instance, it is 
declared that he shall not be liable to make good damage , 
by fire, or damage by tempest exceeding 40s. It is also 
important for the tenant to obtain from the .landlord a 
covenant to rebuild and make good in these excepted cases, 
because, as has been already stated, the latter is under no. 
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legal liability to do so. Some landlords, in addition to Chap. VI. 
entering into such a covenant, allow a clause to be inserted ^ghts in- 
providing tbat the rent shall not be payable, or shall be cident t» 
reduced, so long as the destruction continues. Tenants, Laww^Con- 
however, frequently sign leases whereby they undertake *™''*- 
absolutely to pay rent for buildings for a long term of 
years, although no one is bound to rebuild them in case 
they are burnt down. 

When the lease contains no stipulation about insurance, insurance, 
it is because the landlord intends to insure himself, and 
as the tenant has no guarantee that he will do so, it is in 
these cases that the tenant might find himself in the unfor- 
tunate position just alluded to. But where it is agreed that 
the tenant shall insure, he has less reason to concern him- 
self about the possible destruction of the premises, as he 
has some security for their being rebuilt. The usual form 
of a covenant by a tenant to insure, is to insure the premises 
in a specifi.ed oflSce for not less than a fixed amount, either 
in the name of the lessor or in the joint names of the lessee 
and lessor, and to keep the same insured during the term, 
and to produce the policy and the receipt for the premium 
for the current year when required to do so by the lessor or 
his agent. 

In leases of farms it is usual for the lessor to desire that Assignment 
no one but the person whom he accepts as a tenant shall letting, 
occupy that position ; and as the law entitles the tenant in 
the absence of any agreement to the contrary to assign or 
underlet his interest in the premises to another, such an 
agreement is often made. The wording of the covenant 
must be carefully looked to ; a covenant " not to assign, 
"transfer, or set-over, or otherwise put away the lease or the 
premises hereby demised, or any part thereof," was held not 
io be broken by an under-lease ; therefore under-letting as 
well as assigning must be provided against. A covenant 
against assignment does not appear to be broken by a 
bequest of the premises (but this is doubtful) or by the 

B B 
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Chap. VI. plaiatifE's depositing the lease with, a banker as a 
J^^-^-- security for a loan if no actual assignment by way of 

RigMs Ml- •' 

cident to mortgage be made. 
LlrZdCmi. Tbe operation of the bankruptcy laws upon such a covenant 
tract. involves points which can be scarcely considered here ; but 
as a general rule it is bettei- when the lessor wishes to be 
protected against the assignment, which would be conse- 
quent on bankruptcy, that he should reserve power to re-enter 
in the case of the tenant becoming a bankrupt, or a liquidating 
or compounding debtor, as well as in case of breach of 
covenant, — as such a power of re-entry will enable him to 
avoid any contention with the trustee in bankruptcy or 
liquidation as to what is or is not an "assignment" within 
the meaning of the covenant. 
Cultivation. The tenancy of a farm imposes an obligation on the 
tenant to farm the land in a husbandlike manner, according 
to the custom of the country where the same is situate. 
Therefore, in this, as in many other cases, the insertion of 
an express covenant by him to do so is only useful for the 
reason that an express covenant is legally more satisfactory 
than an implied one. But whether the covenant is express 
or only implied, it may be said that in the present state of 
agriculture it is not desirable to rely upon it as binding 
the tenant to anything except the avoidance of acts of 
manifestly bad farming. If it is desired to compel him 
to follow some exact course of cultivation it will certainly 
be safer not to rely upon the custom of the country, but to 
express in exact terms what is expected of him. 
Consumption The last observation applies also to the tenant's duty 
of hay, straw, ^^ respect to straw, hay, and manure. Good husbandry 

and mamire. _ ^ ' j ' -i 

requires that the dung and manure produced upon the 
farm be used upon the premises and not taken away or 
sold ; so that it would be a breach of the express or implied 
covenant to observe the law of good husbandry if the tenant 
were to remove or sell any of these things during the term 
or at its expiration, unless the act were justified by some 
special custom in the country where the farm is situate. 
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The right at law (in the absence of custom regulating the Chap. VI 
matter) to remove hay and straw seems to be doubtful. lught'ain- 
But in a matter of such im.portance it is clearly best to cident io 
have the understanding of the parties expressed in the zimandCon- 
lease, especially as it is now generally desirable for *™<'*- 
the tenant to have some limited right of selling his hay 
and straw. 

Allusion has been made in a previous chapter to waste as Waste in 
between a tenant for life and the owner of the fee or ^^e,^ls° 
inheritance. But waste is a matter of equal importance as 
between landlord and tenant, and the rules with regard to 
it are almost precisely the same. For the law forbids a 
tenant for years to do any act which will result in a perma- 
nent spoiling of the property, whether it be by positive act 
(in which case it is voluntary waste) or by negligence and 
omission (when it is permissive waste). Such acts are a 
breach of the covenant, which is always implied when it is 
not expressed, to use the premises in a tenant-like manner. 
Thus it is waste for the tenant to open either mines or pits 
for gravel, clay, &c., not open at the time of his entry, 
except in so far as it may be necessary to dig for such 
materials as chalk and clay for the purposes of application 
on the holding. But as to pits or mines already open, it is 
said that he is at liberty to work them, for they constitute 
a visible part of the annual profit of the holding. 

It is to be observed, however, that waste can only happen 
with reference to the thing actually demised. Therefore, 
where, as is frequently the case, the mines and minerals are 
excepted out of the demise, the abstraction of them would 
not be waste (except in so far as the surface might be 
injured) but an offence of a different nature. 

So with regard to timber ; the landlord's interest In respect of 
generally requires that all trees and underwood shall be nnderwood. 
excepted from the demise, and that the tenant shall 
expressly covenant not to injure them. But if the lease 
contains no such exception the law against waste will 
prevent the tenant from cutting down or destroying timber 

B B 2 
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Chap. YI. trees or anything that would become timber ; but it will 

MMsin- iiot, prevent him from cutting hazels, or any bushes or 

cident to underwood which would never become timber — for bushes 

Lawa^Oon- ^^^ ^^^ property of the tenant in the absence of exception 
tract. or agreement to the contrary. Moreover, a tenant bound 
to repair and find material will not commit waste even by 
cutting such timber trees as are necessary for the purpose 
of the repairs. For every tenant has a right to wood for 
fuel to burn in the house, for the making and repairing all 
instruments of husbandry, and for repairing the house and 
the hedges and fences. But this right will of course be 
defeated by an exception of the nature above referred to. 

In respect of Another form of waste is by ploughing up meadow or 

^St*"^^ °d pasture land. This offence is usually provided against by 
reserving an additional penal rent of so much for every 
acre in respect of which it is committed. It has been said, 
in the old books, that changing the course of husbandry is 
waste ; but this principle can only be applicable where the 
soil is applied to some purpose which will for some time 
materially affect or prevent the possibility of its use for 
ordinary agriculture. 

In respect of In all the above oases the tenant breaking the law will 
be guilty of voluntary waste. An obvious instance of per- 
missive waste will be neglect to repair and maintain, in 
so far as a liability to do so is imposed on the tenant by 
law, and not by contract — ^breach of express covenant being 
an offence of a different nature to that now under con- 
sideration. The neglect to maintain fences, whether live 
or dead, is permissive waste, for such maintenance is clearly 
a part of the general duty of a tenant for years, although 
the landlord may by the custom of the country be bound 
to find material. A tenant from year to year is not liable 
(except to the extent which was indicated in speaking of 
repairs) for permissive waste, and is therefore not under the 
same obligation to maintain fences. But fences are usually 
either the subject of express covenant, or if not expressly 
named are covered by a general covenant to repair. 



fences. 
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Whilst alluding to the subject of fences — including in Chap. VI. 
that term all artificial boundary lines — it may be well to t^^'^' 
point out the legal position with respect to ditches con- ddent to 
stituting the external boundary line of the demised property. Lawmii Con. 
Where there is a ditch and a bank planted with a hedge, tract. 
the ditch, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, is a property in 
part of the property on which the hedge is situate, and it f»ooes. 
is therefore the duty of the tenant in occupation of that 
property to clean and maintain it. That this is so will be 
clear if we consider that a man making a ditch must make 
it on his own property. But in doing so he will cut to the 
very extremity of his own landj and he must therefore 
throw the soil dug out not upon his neighbour's side of the 
ditch, but upon his own, for he has no right to pile the soil 
upon his neighbour's land. When, on the other hand, the 
boundary line is not of this double nature, but consists of a 
hedge or ditch, or a wall only, the adjoining owners are 
to be considered owners in common of the barrier and the 
soil on which it is situate, unless such ownership is dis- 
proved by facts as to origin or user indicating that the 
proprietorship is of a different kind. 

The relative rights of landlord and tenant in respect of Game, 
game upon the land let will be found discussed in a 
separate chapter.* 

Considering the difficulty which attaches to the subject Fixtnrea. 
of fixtures, it is to be wondered that differences between 
landlord and tenant on the subject are not more frequent 
than they are. The fundamental principle of the law, 
which it is necessary that the landlord's agent should bear 
in mind, is, that any article affixed to the soil or to the 
fabric becomes part of the freehold, and consequently the 
property of the freeholder. The result of this principle is 
that what has once been so affixed by the tenant cannot 
be removed by him either during the lease or after its 
termination. Articles so affixed to the freehold should, 

* Post. 
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Tenancy hy 
haw and Con 
tract. 



What is a 
fixture. 



Tenant's 
fixtnroB. 



according to this rule, all be called " landlord's fixtwes," 
as belonging to tlie landlord. But there are important 
exceptions to the generality of the rule about removal, and 
articles coming within these exceptions are generally called 
" tenant's fixtures "—a term meaning that, although the 
articles are parts of the freehold or fabric, the tenant has a 
right to remove them. 

But before considering what these exceptions are, and 
whether an article is a landlord's or a tenant's fixture, it 
must be discovered whether the article in question is pro- 
perly 2u fixture at all. For it may appear to be such, it may, 
indeed, be an actual erection on the premises, but yet not 
be in any way fastened to them. If, for instance, it be a 
bam or a mill set up by the tenant, and merely held by its 
own weight upon the ground, or upon a foundation of brick 
or stone, and if it can be removed without injury to the 
freehold, it never loses its character of being a mere loose 
chattel, and if the tenant does not take it away during his 
term he may remove it afterwards. Supposing that the 
landlord retains it, the tenant may, indeed, recover it by 
just the same remedy which he would use to recover a 
horse left behind in the stable. And this same rule, will 
apply to an article, even although slightly fastened to the 
soil or to the fabric of the house, provided that the object 
of the fastening is merely to assist in the more convenient 
use of the thing as a chattel, and that it can be removed 
without injury to itself or to the freehold. For instance, 
screwing a stocking frame to the floor to keep it steady will 
not make it a fixture, and many similar cases might be cited 
of machinery slightly attached by screws or otherwise never 
becoming a part of the freehold, but retaining its chattel 
character. 

Assuming, however, that the article is so annexed as to 
be. a fixture, the question arises whether it comes within 
the exceptions which we have alluded to, which makes it 
a " tenant's fixture " as opposed to a " landlord's fixture.'' 
At an early period the inconvenience of confiscating the 
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property of the tenant the moment it became attached Chap. YI. 

to the soil or the fabric was apparent to the judges, and ^hu\i- 

exceptions were made in favour of tenants putting up cident to 

fixtures, either for purposes of trade, or for mere ornament LawaiidCmi. 

and convenience to make a house habitable, such as looking- *™c«. 

glasses, cupboards, and the like. Whilst these are afiSxed 

they are to be deemed a part of the freehold, and not as 

mere chattels (and consequently are not distrainable for 

rent), but they are nevertheless severable by the tenant, 

and can be removed by him during Ma term. But if he 

allows them to remain fixtures tiU the term has come to an 

end, his right of removal is gone. He cannot claim to enter 

and sever them afterwards. Moreover, in ascertaining how 

far a tenant in any particular case has the right of removal, 

it is often necessary to refer to the words of the covenant 

to yield up the premises at the end of the term, for that 

covenant often provides for the delivery up of things 

which, but for it, the tenant might claim to remove as 

tenant's fixtures. 

Bat the curious feature of the question is, that, although Agricultural 
an exception of this kind was made in favour of traders, the 
exception was not extended to agricultural tenants. The 
latter, even to the present day, cannot claim the benefit of 
a similar privilege to sever and remove fixtures. The 
Legislature has endeavoured to protect them by two Acts 
of Parliament ; but with what slight result will be seen by 
considering the statutes in question. 

By the statute 14 & 16 Yict. c. 25, s. 3, it is enacted as statute 14 
follows : " If any tenant of a farm or land shall, after the 25, b. ». 
passing of this Act, with the consent in writing of the land- 
lord for the time being, at his own cost and expense, erect 
any farm buildings, either detached or otherwise, or put 
up any other building, engine, or machinery, either for 
agricultural purposes or for the purposes of trade and 
agriculture (which shall not have been erected or put up in 
pursuance of some obligation in that behalf), then all such 
buildings, engines, and machinery shall be the property of 
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Chap. VI. ' tlie tenant, and shall be removable by him, notwithstanding- 
^t's^n- *^^ ^^™® ™^y consist of separate buildings, or that the 
cident to same or any part thereof may be built in or permanently 
i^^TScmi. fi^ed to the soil; so as the tenant, making any such 
tract. removal, do not in anywise injure the land or buildings 
belonging to the landlord, or otherwise do put the same in 
like plight and condition, or as good plight and condition, 
as the same were in before the erection of anything so 
removed ; provided, nevertheless, that no tenant shall, under 
the provision last aforesaid, be entitled to remove any such 
matter or thing as aforesaid without first giving to the 
landlord or his agent one month's previous notice in writing 
of his intention so to do ; and thereupon it shall be lawful 
for the landlord, or his agent on his authority, to elect 
to purchase the matters and things so proposed to be . 
removed, or any of them, and the right to remove the same 
shall thereby cease, and the same shall belong to the land- 
lord; and the value thereof shall be ascertained and 
determined by two referees, one to be chosen by each 
party, or by an umpire to be named by such referees, and 
shall be paid or allowed in account by the landlord, who 
shall have so elected to purchase the same." 
Agrionlturai The privilege here given to tenants depends upon their 
l883™eot. ai! having obtained their landlord's written consent to the 
erection of the fixture. The 34th section of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, 1883 (statute 46 & 47 Vict. c. 61), 
does away with the necessity for this. The B4th section is 
as follows : — 

Fixtures. 

34 Where after the eonnuencement of this Act a tenant affixes tO' 
his holding any engine, machinery, fencing, or other fixture, or 
erects any building for which he is not under this Act or otherwise 
entitled to compensation, and which is not so affixed or erected ia 
pursuance of some obligation in that behalf or instead of som& 
fixture or building belonging to the landlord, then such fixture or 
building shall be the property of and be removable by the tenant 
before or within a reasonable time after the termination of tha 
tenancy. 
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Provided as follows : — Chap. VI. 

1. Before the removal of any fixture or building the tenant shall Rinhtl jL, 
pay all rent owing by him, and shall perform or satisfy all ddent to 
other his obligations to the landlord in respect to the holding : Tenomcy by 

2. In the removal of any fixture or building the tenant shall not ia^"""* Con- 
do any avoidable damage to any other building or other part .' 

of the holding : 

3. Immediately after the removal of any fixture or building the 
tenant shall make good all damage occasioned to any other 
building or other part of the holding by the removal : 

4. The tenant shall not remove any fixture or building without 
giving one month's previous notice in writing to the landlord 
of the intention of the tenant to remove it : 

5. At any time before the expiration of the notice of removal 
the landlord, by notice in writing given by him to the 
tenant, may elect to purchase any fixture or building com- 
prised in the notice of removal, and any fixture or building 
thus elected to be purchased shall be left by the tenant, and 
shall become the property of the landlord, who shall pay the 
tenant the fair value thereof to an incoming tenant of the 
holding ; and any difEerence as to the value shall be settled 
by a reference under this Act, as in the case of compensation 
(but without appeal).* 

It will be worth, while to cite here the concluding sections 
of this Actj as they bear as well upon the application of 
section 34 as upon the application of the other sections to 
be presently referred to.^ 

General Provisions. 

53. This Act shall come into force on the first day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four, which day is in this 
Act referred to as the commencement of this Act. 

54. Nothing in this Act shall apply to a holding that is not either 
wholly agricultural or wholly pastoral, or in part agricultural and as 
to the residue pastoral, or in whole or in part cultivated as a market 
garden, or to any holding let to the tenant during his continuance 
in any office, appointment, or employment held under the landlord. 

* The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1900 (63 & 64 Vict. c. 50, s. 4), 
enacts as follows : — 

" The provisions of section thirty -fonr of the principal Act shall apply to 
a fixture or building acquired by a tenant in like manner as they apply to a 
fixture or building affixed or erected by a tenant." 
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Chap. VI. 55. Any conti-act, agreement, or covenant made by a tenant, by 

Sect. 2. virtue of which he is deprived of his right to claim compensation 

Rights in- ^^er this Act in respect of any improvement mentioned in the 

T^cyhy ^™t Schedule hereto (except an agreement providing such com- 

LoM and Con- pensation as is by this Act permitted to be substituted for compen- 

tract. sation under this Act), shall, so far as it deprives him of such right, 

~ be void both at law and in equity. 

56. When an incoming tenant has, with the consent in writing 
of his landlord, paid to an outgoing tenant any compensation 
payable under or in pursuance of this Act in respect of the whole 
or part of any impi'ovement, such incoming tenant shall be entitled 
on quitting the holding to. claim compensation in respect of such 
improvement or part in like manner, if at all, as the outgoing 
tenant would have been entitled if he had remained tenant of the 
holding, and quitted the holding at the time at which the incoming 
tenant quits the same. 

57. *A tenant shall not be entitled to claim compensation by 
custom or otherwise than in manner authorised by this Act in 
respect of any improvement for which he is entitled to compensation 
under or in pursuance of this Act, but where he is not entitled 
to compensation under or in pursuance of this Act he may recover 
compensation under any other Act of Parliament, or any agree- 
ment or custom, in the same manner as if this Act had not 



68. A tenant who has remained in his holding during a change 
or changes of tenancy shall not thereafter on quitting his holding 
at the determination of the tenancy be deprived of his right to 
claim compensation in respect of improvements by reason only that 
such improvements were made during a former tenancy or tenancies, 
and not during the tenancy at the determination of which he is 
quitting. 

59. Subject as in this section mentioned, a tenant shall not be 
entitled to compensation in respect of any improvements, other 
than manures as defined by this Act, begun by him, if he holds 
from year to year, within one year before he quits his holding, or 
at any time after he has given or received final notice to quit, and, 
if he holds as a lessee, within one year before the expiration of his 



A final notice to quit means a notice to quit which has not been 
waived or withdrawn, but has resulted in the tenant quitting his 
holding. 

* Another most important alteration made by the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1900, is the repeal of this section — No. 57 — ef the principal Act. We 
have, however, allowed it to remain bo that students may see the force of 
the repeal. 
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The foregoing- provisions of this section shall not apply in the Ghae. VI. 
case of any such improvement as aforesaid — Sect. 2. 

i 1 , Rights in- 

(1.) Where a tenant from year to year has begim such improve- cident to 

meut during the last year of his tenancy, and, in pursuance Tenancy by 
of a notice to quit thereafter given by the landlord, has ^"^ "^ ''<'"" 
tj^nitted his holding at the expiration of that year ; and '"^ ' 

(-.1 Where a tenant, whether a tenant from year to year or a 
lessee, previously to beginning any such improvement, has 
served notice on his landlord of his intention to begin the 
same, and the landlord has either assented or has failed for a 
month after the receipt of the notice to object to the making 
of the improvement. 

60. Except as in this Act expressed, nothing in this Act shall 
take away, abridge, or prejudicially aflect any power, right, or 
remedy of a landlord, tenant, or other person vested in or exercise - 
able by him by virtue of any other Act or law, or under any custom 
of the country, or otherwise, in respect of a contract of tenancy or 
other contract, or of any improvements, waste, emblements, tillages, 
away-going crops, fixtures, tax, rate, tithe renteharge, rent, or other 
thing. 

61. In this Act— 

"Contract of tenancy" means a letting of or agreement for the 
letting land for a term of years, or for lives, or for lives and 
years, or from year to year : 

A tenancy from year to year under a contract of tenancy current 
at the commencement of the Act shall for the purposes of this 
Act be deemed to continue to be a tenancy under a contract of 
tenancy cuiTent at the commencement of this Act until the first 
day on which either the landlord or tenant of such tenancy could, 
the one by giving notice to the other immediately alter the com- 
mencement of tliis Act, cause such tenancy to determine, and on 
and after such day as aforesaid shall be deemed to be a tenancy 
imder a contract of tenancy beginning after the commencement of 
this Act : 

■' Determination of tenancy " means the cesser of a contract of 
tenancy by reason of effluxion of time or from any other cause : 

■" Landlord " in relation to a holding means any person for the time 
being entitled to receive the rents and profits of any holding : 

" Tenant " means the holder of land under a landlord for a, term of 
years, or for lives, or for lives and years, or from year to year : 

" Tenant " includes the executors, administrators, assigns, legatee, 
devisee, or next-of-kin, husband, guardian, committee of the 
estate or trastees in bankruptcy of a tenant, or any person 
deriving title from a tenant; and the right to receive com- 
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Chap. VI. pensation in respect of any improvement made by a tenant shall 

Sect. 2. ' enure to the benefit of such executors, administrators, assigns, and 

Rights in- other persons as aforesaid : 

IWit« fru " Holding " means any parcel of land held by a tenant : 
LawandcVn. " County court " in relation to a holding, means the county court 
tract. within the district whereof the holding or the larger part thereof 

is situate : 
" Person " includes a body of persons and a corporation aggregate or 

sole: 
" Live stock " includes any animal capable of being distrained : 
"Manures"* means any of the improvements numbered twenty- 
two and twenty-three in the third part of the First Schedule 
hereto : 
The designations of landlord and tenant shall continue to apply to 
the parties until the conclusion of any proceedings taken under or in 
pursuance of this Act in respect of compensation for improvements^ 
or under any agreement made in pursuance of this Act. 

62. On and after the commencement of this Act, the Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Act, 1875, and the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Act, 1875, Amendment Act, 1876, shall be repealed. 

Provided that such repeal shall not affect — ■ 

(a.) anything duly done or suffered, or any proceedings pending 
under or in pursuance of any enactment hereby repealed ; or 
(6.) any right to compensation in respect of improvements to 
which the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, applies, 
and which were executed before the commencement of this- 
Act; or 
(c.) any right to compensation in respect of any improvement to 
which the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, applies, 
although executed by a tenant after the commencement of 
this Act if made under a contract of tenancy current at the 
commencement of this Act ; or 
(d.) any right in respect of fixtm-es affixed to a holding before 
the commencement of this Act ; 
and any right reserved by this section may be enforced after the 
commencement of this Act in the same manner in all respects as if 
no such repeal had taken place. 

63. This Act may be cited for all purposes as the Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Act, 1883. 

64. This Act shall not apply to Scotland or Ireland. 

* The definition of " Manures," forming a portion of section 61 of the 
principal Act,, is repealed by the Act of 1900. 
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As it will in future be necessary to- read the principal Chap. VI. 
Act with the Act of 1900, we have deemed it wise to s^us'ki. 
introduce the Act in extenso in a future section, which ddentto 

, Tenancy by 

see post. LawandC(m. 

trad. 



SECTION III. 

Tenant Eight. 

By the phrase tenant right it is to be understoood here a right 
given by the law, independently of contract, to the tenant, 
entitling him after the determination of his tenancy to some 
continuing interest in the holding or some claim against the 
landlord or the succeeding tenant. It may be said that 
tenant right is a thing which has not been considerably 
developed by the English law ; the instances to the con- 
trary being of slight importance. These exceptional 
instances may be summarised as follows : (1) The law 
gives to tenants in a few rare cases the right to emblements 
(to be defined presently) ; (2) where a tenant can show 
that in the district wherein his holding was situate 
it is customary for the outgoing tenant to be allowed right 
of entry to reap crops, &c., or to be compensated by the 
incoming tenant in respect of particular matters, it will 
enforce such a custom in his favour ; and (3) the Legislature 
recently gave the tenant certain rights by the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts, 1883 and 1900. The cases in which tenants 
holding crown or college leases have considered themselves 
to have a right of renewing their leases, may suggest itself 
as a further instance of a tenant, independently of contract, 
having an interest continuing after the end of his term; but 
these tenants have no power of compelling a renewal (in the 
absence of an express covenant), and some of them have 
already found how little their supposed tenant right was 
worth. They need not therefore be here considered. 
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Chap. VI. Another right has lately been referred to as an instance of 
Te^mnt Right tenant right, namely, the right which the law gives the 

' tenant to assign or underlet his holding in the absence of 

contract to the contrary. But this is a right existing 
during his tenancy, and not after its determination; for 
the tenancy is not put an end to by the assignment, the 
original tenant remaining personally liable for the perform- 
ance of the covenants in the lease notwithstanding the 
assignment. 
Eights to It will be recollected that all growing crops or vegeta,tion 

emblements, constitute at law a part of the soil until severance ; and as 
a consequence of this principle, when the tenant's interest 
in the soil determines, his right in the growing crops 
determines with it, except in so far as the law makes some 
exception from this principle in his favour, by giving him 
what it calls emhlements. 

Emblements are those crops which are annually produced 
by the labour of the cultivator ; and when a tenant 
(whether for life or years) has an estate of uncertain 
duration which determines suddenly without fault on his 
part, he is entitled to take the emblements, or, in other 
words, to reap the crops which his labour has produced. 
But where the tenancy of a tenant at a rack-rent comes to 
an end by reason of the death or cesser of the interest of 
a landlord whose interest was only a life interest, or 
some other uncertain interest, a statute (14 & 15 Vict, 
c. 25, s. 1) has provided that the tenant, instead of claim- 
ing emblements, shall continue to hold the land until the 
expiration of the current year of his tenancy, paying rent 
to the succeeding owner. The majority of claims to emble- 
ments, as between landlord and tenant, are covered by 
this Act, for the uncertainty of duration on which the 
claim depends must generally be an uncertainty in the 
landlord's interest. A determination of thfe tenancy 
resulting from the act of the tenant will never entitle him 
to emblements. The principle is that a tenant sowing, in 
the natural expectation that his tenancy will last long 
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enough, to enable Mm to reap, sball not lose his crop Chap. VI. 
if his tenancy suddenly determines through no fault of 7-p,j„^j° BiqU 

his own. 

The law of emblements, therefore, leaves the majority of Right to 
tenants for years, or from year to year, whose interest is aeoordS to" 
not determined through the estate of the lessor coming the oustom of 
suddenly and unexpectedly to an end, without any rights * °°^^ ^' 
at all. It is laid down in the books that a tenant 
sowing, knowing that he will have no time to reap, 
must sufEer for his own folly — a statement which shows 
how little trouble has yet been taken to adapt the law 
to the interests of agriculture. But inasmuch as to leave 
an outgoing tenant in this position would be fatal to the 
interests of both landlords and tenants, there have grown 
up various customs in different districts, whereby the out- 
going tenant, after his tenancy is over, either continues in 
occupation of a part of the farm and reaps his own crops, 
or receives compensation from the incoming tenant for 
these crops (generally called "away-going crops"), as 
well as for various other matters of which the incomer takes 
the benefit. And when the outgoer can prove the existence 
of such a custom, the law will enforce it in his favour. 
When the tenant has a lease, the question of compensation 
wiU usually be provided for by its terms ; but, notwith- 
standing the existence of a lease, compensation may be 
claimed according to the custom, unless the terms of the 
lease are utterly inconsistent with such a claim. It is not 
sufiBcient in pleading a custom to show a uniform practice 
upon a particular estate, however large that estate may be ; 
but the custom must be proved by reference to the practice 
of the district generally, and the witnesses must speak 
to facts, and not to mere matters of opinion. Wiere the 
custom entitles the outgoer to compensation for away- going 
crops, tillages, &c., his claim will be primarily against the 
incoming tenant ; but there is an implied contract by the 
landlord himself to compensate according to the custom if 
there be no incoming tenant. 
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Chap. Vl. The matters in respect of which compensation is generally 
Te-mnt'iigU. S^"^^^ ^re alluded to in the text, the most important being 

the away-going crops, tillages, and unconsumed straw, hay, 

and manure. Where instead of the tenant quitting the 
whole farm at once and claiming compensation, the custom 
entitles him to partial occupation, it is usually, but not 
always, upon the terms of his paying the rent and taxes for 
the part which he continues to occupy. 

It was in this state of the law upon the subject that 

the Legislature passed the Agricultural Holdings Act, 

• 1875 (38 & 39 Vict. c. 92). But, inasmuch as the 

54th and 56th sections of that Act enabled the landlord 

and tenant to agree that it should have no operation 

on the tenancy ; and as such persons usually did so 

agree, supposing of course that they understood how to 

transact their own business better than Parliament could 

teach them, the Act was chiefly interesting as evidence 

of the views which prevailed in 1875 on the subject with 

which it deals. 

Eights to In 1883, however, another Act, entitled the Agricultural 

Srthf°" Holdings (England) Act, 1883 (46 & 47 Vict. c. 61), 

Agrioiiitural was passed, sect. 62 of which repealed that of 1875. 

1883.™^ " ' This Act gives to the tenant an inalienable right to his 

improvem.ents. (See sect. 55, General Provisions, ante, 

p. 378.) The clauses with regard to compensation are 

as follows: 

Compensaticm for Improvements. 

General right of 1- Subject as in this Act mentioned, where a tenant has made on 
pensatim™™" ^^® holding any improvement comprised in the First Schedule 
hereto, he shall, on and after the commencement of this Act, be 
entitled on quitting his holding at the determination of a tenancy to 
obtain from the landlord as compensation under this Act for such 
improvement such sum as fairly represents the value of the 
improvement to an incoming tenant: Provided always, that in 
estimating the value of any improvement in the First Schedule 
hereto there shall not be taken into account as part of the improve- 
ment made by the tenant what is justly due to the inherent 
capabilities of the soil. 
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As to Improvements ^Executed hefore the Commencement of Act. S^^' o 

2. Compensation under this Act shall not be payable in respect of Tenwnt Right. 

improvements executed before the commencement of this Act, with _ T~' 

^ . , ' Beatnction as to 

the exceptions following, that — improvements 

before Act. 
(1.) Where a tenant has within ten years liefore the commence- 
ment of this Act made an improvement mentioned in the 
third part of the First Schedule hereto, and he is not entitled 
under any contract, or ciistom, or under the Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Act. 187-5. to eoiupensatiou in respect of 38 & 39 vict. 
such improvement ; or 
(2.) Where a tenant has executed an improvement mentioned in 
the first or second part of the said First Schedule within ten 
years previous to the commencement of this Act, and he is 
not entitled under any contract, or custom, or under the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, to compensation 
in respect of such improvement, and the landlord within one 
year after the commencement of this Act declares in writing- 
his consent to the makiug of such improvement, then such 
tenant on quitting his holding at the determination of a 
tenancy after the commencement of this Act may claim 
compensation under this Act in respect of such improvement 
in the same manner as if this Act had been in force at the 
time of the execut ion of such improvement. 

As to Im/provem,ents Executed after the Commencement of Act. 

3. Compensation under this Act shall not be payable in respect of Consent of land- 
any improvement mentioned in the first part of the First Schedule p°oyement?i 
hereto, and executed after the commencement of this Act, unless ^irst Schedule, 
the landlord, or his agent duly authorised in that behalf, has, pre- 
viously to the execution of the improvement and after the passing 

of this Act, consented in writing to the making of such improve- 
ment, and any such consent may be given by the landlord uncon- 
ditionally, or upon such terms as to compensation, or otherwise, as may 
be agreed upon between the landlord and the tenant, and in the event 
of any agreement being made between the landlord and the tenant, any 
compensation payable thereunder shall be deemed to be substituted for 
compensation under this Act. 

4. Compensation under this Act shall not be payable in respect of Notice to land- 

any improvement mentioned in the second part of the First SchedxJe proTementto" 

hereto, and executed after the commencement of this Act, unless the First Schedule, 

' Part IL 

tenant has, not more than three months and not less than two months 

before beginning to execute such improvement, given to the landlord, 

or his agent duly authorised in that behalf, notice in writing of his 

intention so to do, and of the manner in which he proposes to do the 

intended work, and upon such notice being given, the landlord and 

C C 
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Chap. VI. tenant may agree on the terms as to compensation or otherwise on 
Sect. 3. which the improvement is to be executed, and in the event of any such 
Tenant Righ agreement being made, any compensation payable thereunder shall be 
deemed to be substituted for compensation under this Act, or the 
landlord may, unless the notice of the tenant is previously withdrawn, 
undertake to execute the improvement himself, and may execute the 
same in any reasonable and proper manner which he thinks fit, and 
charge the tenant with a sum not exceeding five pounds per centum 
per annum on the outlay incurred in executing the improvement, or 
not exceeding such annual sum payable for a period of twenty-five 
years as will repay such outlay in the said period, with interest at 
the rate of three per centum per annum, such annual sum to be 
recoverable as rent. In default of any such agreement or under- 
taking, and also in the event of the landlord failing to comply with 
his undertaking within a reasonable time, the tenant may execute 
the improvement himself, and shall in respect thereof be entitled to 
compensation under this Act. 

The landlord and tenant may, if they think fit, dispense with any 

notice under this section, and come to an agreement in a lease or 

otherwise between themselves in the same manner and of the same 

validity as if such notice had been given. 

^servation as 5_ "VVhere, in the case of a tenancy under a contract of tenancy 

future contracts current at the commencement of this Act, any agreement in writing 

of tenancy. ^^, custom, or the Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, 

provides specific compensation for any improvement comprised in the 

First Schedule hereto, compensation in respect of such improvement, 

although executed after the commencement of this Act, shall be payable 

in pursuance of such agreement, custom, or Act of Parliament, and 

shall be deemed to be substituted for compensation under this Act. 

Where in the case of a tenancy under a contract of tenancy 
beginning after the' commencement of this Act, any particular 
agreement in writing seom'es to the tenant for any improvement 
mentioned in the third part of the First Schedule hereto, and 
executed after the commencement of this Act, fair and reasonable 
compensation, having regard to the circumstances existing at the 
time of making such agreement, then in such case the compensation 
in respect of such improvement shall be payable in pursuance of 
the particular agreement, and shall be deemed to be substituted for 
compensation under this Act. 

The last preceding provision of this section relating to a particular 
agreement shall apply in the case of a tenancy under a contract of 
tenancy current at the commencement of this Act in respect of an 
improvement mentioned in the third part of the First Schedule 
hereto, specific compensation for which is not provided by any 
agreement in writing, or custom, or the Agricultural Holdings Act 
1875. 
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Regulations as to Compensation for Im/provements* f^^.' Y^' 

6. lu the ascertainment of the amonnt of the compensation nnder ^s"""* Right. 
this Act payable to the tenant in respect of any improvement there Beculati" 
shall be taken into a<;coimt in reduction thereof : to oompensaHon 

for improve- 

(a.) Any benefit which the landlord has given or allowed to the ™™"*- 
tenant in consideration of the tenant executing' the improve- 
ment ; and 

(6.) In the case of compensation for manures the value of the 
manure that would have been produced by the consumption 
on the holding of any hay, straw, roots, or green crops sold 
off or removed from the holding within the last two years 
of the tenancy or other less time for which the tenancy has 
endured, except as far as a proper return of manure to the 
holding has been made in respect of such produce so sold ofE 
or removed therefrom ; and 

<e.) Any sums due to the landlord in respect of rent or in respect 
of any wast« committed or permitted by the tenant, or in 
respect of any breach of covenant or other agreement con- 
nected with the contract of tenancy conunitted by the 
tenant, also any taxes, rates, and tithe rentcharge due or 
becoming due in respect of the holding to which the tenant 
is liable as between him and the landlord. 

There shall be taken into account in augmentation of the tenant's 
compensation — 

(d.) Any sum due to the tenant for compensation in respect of a 
breach of covenant or other agreement connected with a 
contract of tenancy and committed by the landlord. 

Nothing in this section shall enable a landlord to obtain under 
this Act compensation in respect of waste by the tenant or of breach 
by the tenant committed or permitted in relation to a matter of 
husbandry more than four years before the determination of the 
tenancy. 

Procedure. 

7. A tenant claiming compensation under this Act shall, two Notice of 
months at least before the determination of the tenancy, give notice ""™^^'i "'"'"■ 
in writing to the landlord of his intention to make such claim. 

WhM-e a tenant gives such notice, the landlord may, before the 
determination of the tenancy, or within fourteen days thereafter, 
give a counter-notice in writing to the tenant of his intention to 

* This section, and those foUowing (6 — 16) are repealed by the Agricultural 
HoIdingB Act, 1900 ; but we think it best to leave them in this position for 
the convenience of students. 

C C 2 



umpire. 
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Chap. VI. make a claim in respect of any waste or any breach of covenant or 
Seot. 3. other agreement. 
Tenant RigU. Every such notice and counter-notice shall state, as far as 
reasonably may be, the particulars and amount of the intended 
claim. 
Oompeneation 8. The landlord and the tenant may agree on the amount and 
bfrefermol!"^* mode and time of payment of compensation to be paid under this 
Act. 

If in any case they do not so agree the difference shall be settled 
by a reference. 

Appointment of 9. Where there is a reference under this Act, a referee, or two 
referees'and referees and an umpire, shall be appointed as follows : — 

(1.) If the parties concur, there may be a single referee appointed 
by them jointly : 

(2.) If before award the single referee dies or becomes incapable- 
of acting, or for seven days after notice from the parties, or 
either of them, requiring him to act, fails to act, the pro- 
ceedings shall begin afresh, as if no referee had been 
appointed : 
' (3.) If the parties do not concur in the appointment of a single 
referee, each of them shall appoint a referee : 

(4.) If before award one of two referees dies or becomes incapable- 
of acting, or for seven days after notice from either party 
requiring him to act, fails to act, the party appointing him 
shall appoint another referee. 

(5.) Notice of every appointment of a referee by either party shall 
be given to the other party .: 

(6.) If for fourteen days after notice by one party to the other to- 
appoint a referee, or another referee, the other party fails to 
do so, then, on the application of the party gi-ving notice, the- 
county court . shall within fourteen days appoint a competent 
and impartial person to be a I'eferee : 

(7.) "Where two referees are appointed, then (subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act) they shall before they enter on the- 
reference appoint an ampire : 

(8.) If before award an umpire dies or becomes incapable of acting,, 
the referees shall appoint another umpire : 

(9.) If for seven days after request from either party the referees 
fail to appoint an umpire, or another umpire, then, on the- 
application of either party, the county court shall within 
fourteen days appoint a competent and impartial person to- 
be the umpire. 

(10.) Every appointment, notice, and --request under this section, 
siiall be in writing. 
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10. Provided that, where two referees are appointed, an umpire Chap. VI. 
may be appointed as follows : Sect. 3. 

Tenant Right. 
(1.) If either party, on appointing a referee, requires, by notice 

in writing to the other, that the umpire shaU be appointed amotataent" 
by the Land Commissioners for England, then the umpire, empire by Land 
and any successor to him, shall be appointed, on the appli- sc. ' 

cation of either party, by those commissioners. 
(2.) In every other case, if either party on appointing a referee 
requires, by notice in writing to the other, that the nmpii'e 
shall be appointed by the county court, then, unless the 
other party dissents by notice in writing therefrom, the 
umpire, and any successor to him, shall on the application 
o£ either party be so appointed, and in ease of such dissent 
the umpire, and any successor to him, shall be appointed, on 
the application of either party, by the Land Commissioners 
for England. 

11. The powers of the county court under this Act relative to Exercise of 
the appointment of a referee or umpire shall be exercisable by the country court 
judge of the court having jurisdiction, whether he is without or 

within his district, and may, by consent of the parties, be exercised 
l)y the registrar of the court. 

12. The delivery to a referee of his appointment shall be deemed Mode of sub- 
a submission to a reference by the party delivering it ; and neither ™f|renM'° 
party shall have power to revoke a submission, or the appointment 

of a referee, without the consent of the other. 

13. The referee or referees or umpire may call for the production Power for 

of any sample, or voucher, or' other document, or other evidence ^^Mm^dno- 

which is in the possession or power of either party, or which either ''o"^ "' 

^ ^ J, j> . documents, 

party can produce, and which to the referee or referees or umpire adminiBter 

seems necessary for determination of the matters referred, and may °°' "' "' 

take the examination of the parties and witnesses on oath, and may 

administer oaths and take affirmations ; and if any person so sworn 

or affirming wifully and corruptly gives false evidence he shall be 

guilty of perjury. 

14. The referee or referees or umpire may proceed in the absence Power to pro- 
of either party where the same appears to him or them expedient "^ ■" '■ ^ence. 
after notice given to the parties. 

15. The award shall be in writing, signed by the referee or Form of award, 
referees or umpire. 

16. A single referee shall make his award ready for delivery within Time for award 
twenty-eight days after his appointment. refereee. 

Two referees shall make their award ready for delivery within 
twenty-eight days after the appointment of the last appointed of 
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Chap. VI. them, or within such extended time (if any) as they from time tO' 

Sect. 3. time jointly fix by writing' under their hands, so that they make 

Ten ant R ight, ^j^^jj, ^ward ready for delivery within a time not exceeding in the 

whole forty -nine days after the appointment of the last appointed of 

them. 

Award in 17. In any case provided for by sections three, four, or five, if com- 

peSSon "SrSir pensation is claimed under the Act, such compensation as under any 
SB. 8, 4, and 6. of those sections is to be deemed to be substituted for compensation 
under this Act, if and so far as the same can, consistently with the 
terms of the agreement, if any, be ascertained by the referees or the 
umpire, shall be awarded in respect of any improvements thereby 
provided for [and the award shall, when necessary, distinguish such 
improvements and the amount awarded in respect thereof; and an 
award given under this section shall be subject to the appeal provided 
by this Act.]* 

18. Where two referees are appointed and act, if they fail to make 
their award ready for delivery within the time aforesaid, then, on the 
expiration of that time, their authority shall cease, and thereupon the 
matters referred to them shall stand referred to the umpire. 

The umpire shall make his award ready for delivery within twenty- 
eight days after notice in writing given to him by either party or 
referee of the reference to him, or within such extended time (if any) 
as the registrar of the county court from time to time appoints, on the 
application of the umpire or of either party, made before the expiration 
of the time appointed by or extended under this section.] 

19. The award shall not award a sum generally for compensation, 
but shall, so far as possible, specify — 

(a.) The several improvements, acts, and. things in respect whereof 
compensation is awarded, and the several matters and things 
taken into account under the provisions of this Act in reduction 
or augmentation of such compensation ; 

(6.) The time at which each improvement, act, or thing was 
executed, done, committed, or permitted ; 

(c) The sum awarded in respect of each improvement, act, matter, 
and thing ; and 

(d.) Where the landlord desires to charge his estate with" the 
amomit of compensation found due to the tenant, the time at 
which, for the purpose of such charge, each improvement, act, 
or thing in respect of which compensation is awarded is to be 
deemed to be exhausted. 



Award to give 
particulars. 



* The sections repealed, tiz. : 6 — 16 have by a previons note been referred 
to. That portion of section 17 from " and the award shall" to the end of 
the section is also repealed. 
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20. The costs of -and attending the reference, including the remu- Chap. VI. 
neration of the referee or referees and umpire, where the umpire Sect. 3. 
has been required to act, and including other proper expenses, shall ^ eniMMjcij/it. 
be borne and paid by the parties in such proportion as to the Costs of 
referee or referees or umpire appear just, regard being had to the ™'®''™<'^- 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of the claim of either party in 

respect of amount, or otherwise, and to all the circumstances of the 
case. 

The award may direct the payment of the whole or any part of 
the costs aforesaid by the one party to the other. 

The costs aforesaid shall be subject to taxation by the registrar 
of the county court, on the application of either party, but that 
taxation shall be subject to review by the judge of the county 

COUl't. 

21. The award shall fix a day, not sooner than one month after Dayforpay- 
the delivery of the award, "for the payment of money awarded for 
compensation, costs, or otherwise. 

22. A submission or award shall not be made a rule of any court, Submission not 
or be removable by any process into any court, and an award shall ^^ remova e 
not be questioned otherwise than as provided by this Act. 

23. Where the sum claimed for compensation exceeds' one hundred Appeal to 
pounds, either party may, within seven days after delivery of the """^ ^ """^ ' 
award, appeal against it to the judge of the county court on all or 

any of the following grounds : 

1. That the award is invalid ; 

2. That the a^v'ard proceeds wholly or in part upon an improper 
application of or upon the omission properly to apply the 
special provisions of sections three, four, or five of this Act ; 

3. That compensation has been awarded for improvements, acts, 
or things, breaches of covenants or agreements, or for com- 
mitting or permitting waste, in respect of which the party 
claiming was not entitled to compensation ; 

4. That compensation has not been awarded for improvements, 
acts, or things, breaches of covenants or agreements, or for 
committing or permitting waste, in respect of which the party 
claiming was entitled to compensation ; 

and the judge shall hear and determine the appeal, and may, in his 
discretion, remit the case to be reheard as to the whole or any i>art 
thereof by the referee or referees or umpire, with such directions as 
he may think fit. 

If no appeal is so brought, the award shall be final. 

The decision of the judge of the county court on appeal shall be 
final, save that the judge shall, at the request of either party. 



* Sections 18—23, inolusiTe, are repealed— see post. 
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Chap. VI. 

Sect. 3. 

Tenant Right 



Recovery of 
compensation. 



Appointment of 
guardian. 



I?rovisions 
respecting mar- 
ried woman. 



45 & 46 Vlot. 
c. 75. 



Costs in county 
court. 



Service of 
notice, &e. 



state a special case on a question of law for the judgment of the 
High Court of Justice, and the decision of the High Court on the 
case, and respecting costs and any other matter connected there- 
with, shall be final, and the judge of the county court shall act 
thereon. 

24.* Where any money agreed or awarded or ordered on appeal to he 
paid for compensation, costs, or otherwise, is to be paid within 
fourteen days after the time when it is agreed or awarded or ordered 
to be paid, it shall be recoverable, upon order made by the judge of 
the county court, as money ordered by a county court jvidge under 
the ordinary jurisdiction to be. paid is recoTerable. 

25. "Where a landlord or tenant is an infant without a guardian, or 
is of unsound mind, not so found by inquisition, the county court, ou 
the application of any person interested, may appoint a guardian of the 
infant or person of unsound mind for the ptirposes of this Act, and 
may change the guardian if and as occasion requires. 

26. Where the appointment of a person to act as the next friend of 
a married woman is required for the purposes of this Act, the county 
court may make such appointment, and may remove or change that 
next friend if and as occasion requires. 

A woman married before the commencement of the Married 
Women's Property Act, 1882, entitled for her separate use to land, 
her title to which accrued before such commencement as aforesaid, 
and not restrained from anticipation, shall, for the purposes of this 
Act. be in respect of land as if she was unmarried. 

Where any other woman married before the commencement of the 
Marriied Women's Property Act, 1882, is desirous of doing any act 
under this Act in respect of land, her title to which accrued before 
such commencement as aforesaid, her husband's concurrence shall be 
requisite, and she shall be examined apart fi'om him by the county 
court, or by the judge of the county court for the place where she for 
the time being is, touching her knowledge of the nature and effect of 
the intended act, and it shall be ascertained that she is acting freely 
and voluntarily. 

27. The costs of proceedings in the county court under this Act 
shall be in the discretion of the court. 

The Lord Chancellor may from time to time prescribe a scale of 
costs for those proceedings, and of costs to be taxed by the registrar 
of the court. 

28. Any notice, request, demand, or other instrument under this 
Act may be served on the person to whom it is to be given, either 



* Section 24 is in part repealed, viz. : 
words " or ordered." 



■ or ordered on appeal " and the 
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personally or by leaving it for him at his last known place of abode Chap. VI. 
in England, or by sending it through the post in a registered letter Sect. 3. 
addressed to him there ; and if so sent by post it shall be deemed ^'eiwrot Bight. 
to have been served at the time when the letter containing it would 
be delivered in ordinary eoni-se ; and in order to prove service by 
letter it shall be sufficient to prove that the letter was properly 
addressed and posted, and that it contained the notice, request, 
demand, or other instrument to be served. 

Charge of Tenant's Compensation. 

29.* A landlord, uu paj-iug to the tenant the amoimt due to him Power (or land- 
iu respect of compensatiou under this Act, or in respect of compen- compenBattorfto 
satiou authorised by this Act to be substituted for compensation obtain charge. 
under this Act, or on expending such amount as may be necessaiy 
to execute au improvement under the second part of the First 
Schedule hereto, after notice given by the tenant of his intention to 
execute such improvement in accordance with this Act, shall be 
entitled to obtain from the county court a charge on the holding, or 
any part thereof, to the amoimt of the sum so paid or expended. 

The court shaO, on proof of the payment or expenditure, and on 
being satisfied of the observance in good faith by the parties of the 
conditions imposed by this Act, make an order charging the holding, 
or any part thereof, with repayment .)f the amount paid or expended, 
with such interest, and by such instalments, and with such directions 
for giving effect to tlie charge, as the court thinks fit. 

But, when the landlord obtaining the charge is not absolute 
owner of the holding for his own benefit, no instalment or interest 
shall be made payable after the time when the improvement in 
respect whereof compensation is paid wiU, where an award has 
been mjide, be taken to have been exhausted according to the 
declaration of the award, and in any other case after the time when 
any such improvement will in the opinion of the court, after hearing 
such evidence (if any) as it thinks expedient, have become exhausted. 

The instalments and interest shall be charged in favour of the 
landlord, his executors, administrators, and assigns. 

The estate or interest of any landlord holding for an estate or 
interest determinable or liable to forfeiture by reason of his creating 
or suffering any charge thereon shall not be determined or forfeited 
by reason of his obtaining a charge under this Act, anytliing in any 
deed, will, or other instrument to the contrary thereof notwith- 
standing. 

Capital money arising under the Settled Land Act, 1882, may be 4.5 * « Vict. 
applied in payment of any moneys expended and costs incu^rred by ''■ ''' 

* Section 29, la repealed from " where an award has been made " to 
" improvement will." 
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Chap. VI. 

Sect. 3. 

Tenant Bight. 



Incidence of 
charge. 



Provision in 
case of trustee. 



Advance made 
by a company. 



a landlord under or in pursuance of this Act in or about the execu- 
tion of any improvement mentioned in the first or second parts of 
the schedule thereto, as for an improvement authorised by the said 
Settled Land Act ; and such money may also be applied in discharge 
of any charge created on a holding under or in pursuance of this Act 
in respect of any such improvement as aforesaid, as in discharge of 
an incumbrance authorised fcy the said Settled Land Act to be 
discharged out of such "capital money. 

30. The sum charged by the order of a county court under this 
Act shall be a charge ou the holding, or the part thereof charged, 
for the landlord's interest therein, and for all interests therein 
subsequent to that of the landlord ; but so that the charge shall not 
extend beyond the interest of the landlord, his executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, in the tenancy where the landlord is himself a 
tenant of the holding, 

31. Where the landlord is a pei-son entitled to receive the rents and 
profits of any holding as trustee, or in auj' character otherwise than 
for his own benefit, the amount due from such landlord in respect of 
compensation under this Act, or in respect of compensation authorised 
by this Act to be substituted for compensation under this Act, shall 
be charged and recovered as follows and not otherwise. 

32. Any company now or hereafter incorporated by Parliament, 
and having power to advance money for the improvement of la,nd, 
may take an assignment of any charge made by a county court under 
the provisions of this Act, upon such terms and conditions as may 
be agreed upon between such company and the person entitled to such 
charge ; and such company may assign any charge so acquired by 
them to any person or persons whomsoever. 



Resumption of 
possession f or 
cottages, &c. 



Resumption for Improvements, and Miscellaneous. 

41. Where on a tenancy from year to year a notice to quit is given 
by the landlord with a view to the use of land for any of the following 
purposes : 

The erection of farm labourers' cottages or other houses, with or 

without gardens ; 
The providing of gardens for existing farm labourers' cottages or 

other houses ; 
The allotment for labourers of land for gardens or other purposes ; 
The planting of trees ; 
The opening or working of any coal, ironstone, limestone, or other 

mineral, or of a stone quarry, clay, sand, or gravel pit, or the 

construction of any works or buildings, to be used in connection 

therewith ; 
The obtaining of brick earth, or gravel, or sand ; 
The making of a watercourse or reservoir ; 
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The making of any road, railway, tramroad, siding, canal, or basin. Chap. VI. 
or ajiy wharf, pier, or other work connected therewith ; Sect. 3. 

and the notice to quit so states, then it shall, by virtue of this Act, be 

no objection to the notice that it relates to part only of the holding. 

In every such case the provisions of this Act respecting compen- 
sation shall apply as on determination of a tenancy in respect of 
an entire holding. 

The tenant shall also be entitled to a proportionate reduction of 
rent in respect of the laud comprised in the notice to quit, and in 
respect of any depreciation of the value to him of the residue of the 
holding, caused by the withdrawal of that land from the holding or 
by the use to be made thereof, and the amount of that reduction 
shall be ascertained by agreement or settled by a reference under 
this Act, as in case of compensation (but without appeal). 

The tenant shall fm-ther be entitled, at any time within twenty- 
eight days after service of the notice to quit, to serve on the land- 
lord a notice in writing to the effect that he (the tenant) accepts the 
same as a notice to quit the entu-e holding, to take effect at the 
expiration of the then current year of tenancy, and the notice" to 
quit shall have effect accordingly. 

■42. Subject to the provisions of this Act in relation to Crown, Provision as to 
duchy, ecclesiastical, and charity lands, a landlord, whatever may '™''^ owners. 
be his estate or interest in his holding, may give any consent, make 
any agreement, or do or have done to him any act in relation to 
improvements in respect of which compensation is payable under 
this Act which he might give or make or do or have done to him if he 
were in the case of an estate of inhei'itance owner thereof in fee, and 
in the case of a leasehold possessed of the whole estate in the leasehold. 

43. When, by an act of Parliament, deed, or other instrument, Proviiion in 
a lease of a holding is authorised to be made, provided that the ti^°trmt"^ 
best rent, or reservation in the nature of rent, is by such lease 
reserved, then, whenever any lease of a holding is, under such 
authority, made to the tenant of the same, it shall not be necessary, 
in estimating such rent or reservation, to take into account against the 
tenant the increase (if any) in the value of such holding arising from 
any improvements made or paid for by him on such holding. 

It will be seen, by the clauses cited, that the Act of 1883 
is a great advance on that of 1875. The principle is com- 
pletely changed, and entitles the outgoing tenant to the 
value of his improvements to the incoming tenant (sect. 1) 
instead of a fixed pi'oportion of his outlay as provided in 
the Act of 1875 ; therefore throwing the risk on the out- 
goer. Under this Act of 1875 the incoming tenant had to 
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Chap. VI. pay a proportionate part of the expenditure even if it had 
Tena^'iigU. ^o* resulted in an improvement. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that this Act deals 

only with improvements carried out under its provisions, 
and not with any improvement which may suggest itself to 
the tenant. These provisions are enumerated in the First 
Schedule to the Act, which is as follows : — 

FIRST SCHEDULE.* 
Part I. 
Improvements to which consent of Landlord is required. 
(1.) Erection or enlargement of buildings. 
(2.) Formation of silos. 
(3.) Laying down of permanent jpasture. 
(4.) Making and planting of osier beds. 
(5.) Making of water meadows or works of irrigation. 
(6.) Making of gardens. 

(7.) Making or improving of roads or bridges. 

(8.) Making or improving of watercourses, ponds, wells, or 
reservoirs, or of works for the application of water power or 
for supply of water for agricultm-al or domestic purposes. 
(9.) Making of fences. 
.. (10.) Planting of hops. 

(11.) Planting of orchards or fruit bushes. 

(12.) Reclaiming of waste land. 

(13.) Warping of land. 

(14.) Embankment and sluices against floods. 

Paet II. 

Improvement in respect of which notice to Landlord is required. , 
(16.) Drainage. 

Part III. 
Improvements to which consent of Landlord is not required. 
(16.) Boning of land with undissolved boues. 
(17.) Chalking of land. 
(18.) Clay-burning. 
(19.) Claying of land. 
(20.) Lining of land. 
(21.) Marling of land. 



* This Schedule is repealed by the Act of 1900, but forms, with a iev 
.additions, the First Schedule in the said Act, which see post. 
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{22.) Application to land of purchased artificial or otlier purchased Csap. VI. 

manure. ^^^*'d- j,* 

(23.) Consumption on the holding by cattle, sheep, or pigs of cake 

or other feeding stuff not produced on the holding. 

Sects. 3 and 4 (which see) regulate the methods of pro- 
cedure with regard to Parts I. and 11.^ which must be 
complied with.. Part III. requires no such regulation, as 
the tenant may perform the operations and claim compen- 
sation without nobice, except that during the last year of 
his tenancy he cannot claim compensation for improve- 
ments 16 — 21 in Part III., without the landlord's previous 
consent to the execution of the work. This is reasonable, 
as there would be no object in carrying out expensive 
works without any prospect of reaping the benefit 
attaching. 



SECTION IV. 
The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1900. 

Aftee seventeen years of trial the Agricultural Holdings 
Act of 1883 has met with some improvement and exten- 
sion, which shows that the principle there laid down has. 
met with the approval of those directly interested in land 
legislation. The Act is still the " principal Act," and 
as such is referred to in the Amendment Act above 
quoted. 

The changes and extensions, though important, are biit 
brief ; but it is essential that those who conduct the manage- 
ment of landed estates should make themselves acquainted 
with the new provisions. I have, therefore, deemed it wise 
to publish the Act in extenso, so that students may compare 
the two without difficulty. 

The substance of the Act is so clear that there seems no 
necessity to do more than briefly epitomise the sections, 
which bear directly upon the subject of tenant right, and 
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Chap. VI. then to leave to tlie student the labour of its application 

Ag^tittai *o practice. 
Holdings Act, Section 1 continues to the quitting tenant the rights 

■ possessed, under the principal Act, the alterations being 

that the First Schedule of the principal Act is repealed, 
and, with some additions, is now the First Schedule of the 
Act of 1900. 

And, further, an important change is made in the repeal 
of section 57 of the principal Act; and by section 1, sub- 
section 5, of the new Act a tenant shall be entitled to claim 
under custom, agreement, or otherwise. 

Section 2 deals with settlement of differences by arbitra- 
tion, which are clear and need not be commented upon ; 
sub-sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 deal with notice of claim 
and methods of arbitration. 

It will be noticed that the statutory notice of two months, 
under the procedure clauses of the principal Act, is repealed ; 
and now a claim shall not be made " after the determination 
of the tenancy," &c., which see. 

Section 8 deals with "Land Charges," and substitutes 
the Board of Agriculture for the county court. 

Section 4 extends to fixtures acquwed by a tenant a 
similar right to those affixed or erected by a tenant. 

Section 5 gives to the landlord of the holding, or any 
person authorised by him, the right to enter to view the 
state of the holding at all reasonable times. 

Section 6 deals with the subject of penal rents ; but as 
it does not apply to the breaking up permanent pasture, 
grubbing underwoods, felling, cutting, lopping, or injuring 
trees, or regulating the burning of heather, it will not have 
a material efifect in the case of ordinary agricultural leases. 

The further sections should be read and studied by 
students; but being explanatory, and as dealing with 
interpretation, repeals, and so on, it is unnecessary to com- 
ment upon them. 

With regard to the First Schedule, there are but few 
radical changes, and these consist mainly of additions, some 
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of them long desired by tenant-riglit promoters ; in Part I., Chap. vi. 
"making or removal of permanent fences," "protecting ^ff^^j^^^^j 
young fruit trees," " weiring of land," and " erection of Holdings Act, 
wirework in hop gardens," are the additions. J ; 

In Part III., the vexed question of horses is settled ; com- 
pensation is allowed for corn grown and fed ; and also for 
temporary pasture, lucerne, sainfoin, &c. 

The Second Schedule deals with arbitration, and as 
there are in this some radical changes it should be studied 
with care by the student. 

The Third Schedule contains the repealed enactments. 
It will be seen, after cai'eful perusal, that the subject of 
tenant right has been advanced by this Act ; but we leave 
our readers to apply these two important A(3ts to their 
practice, which they may well do, as the wording of each is 
clear and free from ambiguity. 



AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT, 1900. 

63 & 64 Vict. cap. 50. 

An Act to amend the Law relating to Agricultural Holdings. — 
[8i/i Augvst, 1900.] 

Be it enacted by the Queeu's most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this pi'esent Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows : — 

1. — (1.) Where a tenant has made on his holding any improvement Right of tenant 
comprised in the First Schedule to this Act he shall, subject as in the "/CproT-"'"' 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1883 (in this Act referred to as ments. 
the principal Act), and in this Act mentioned, be entitled, at the deter- 46 & 47 Vict. 
mination of a tenancy, on quitting his holding to obtain from the land. °' 
lord as compensation under the said Acts for the improvement such 
«nm as fairly represents the value of the improvement to an incoming 
•tenant. Provided always, that in estimating the value of any such 
improvement there shaU not be taken into account, as part of the 
improvement made by the tenant, what is justly due to the inherent 
•capabilities of the soil. 
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Chap. VI. (2.) References in the principal Act to the First ;Sche(Jvle to that 
Sect. 4. j^f.^^ shall be construed as references to the First Schedule to this 

Agricultural ■ , 

1900. ' (3.) In the ascertainment of the amount of the compensation payable 

to a tenant under the principal Act or this Act there shall be taken 

into account dny benefit which the landlord has given or allowed to 
the tenant in ooiisideration of the tenant executing the improTcment. 

(4.) In the ascertainment of the amount of the compensation payable 
to a tenant in respect of manures as defined by this Act, there shall be 
taken into account the Talue of the manure required by the contract of 
tenancy or by custom to be returned to the holding in respect of any 
crops sold o£E or removed from the holding within the last two years of 
the tenancy or other less time for which the tenancy has endured, 
not exceeding the value of the manure which would have been pro- 
duced by the consumption on the holding of the crops so sold off or 
removed. 

(5.) Nothing in this section shall prejudice the right of a tenant to 
claim any compensation to which he may be entitled under custom, 
agreement, or otherwise, in lieu of any compensation provided by this 
section. 

Settlement of 2. — (1.) If a tenant claims to be entitled to compensation, whether 

arbitration.'''^ under the principal Act or this Act, or under custom, agreement, or 
otherwise, in respect of any improvement comprised in the First 
Schedule to this Act, and if the landlord and tenant fail to agree as to 
the amount and time and mode of payment of such compensation, the 
difference shall be settled by arbitration in accordance with the pro- 
visions, if any, in that behalf in any agreement between landlord and 
tenant, and in default of and subject to auy such provisions by arbitra- 
tion under this Act in accordance with the provisions set out in the 
Second Schedule to this Act. 

(2.) Any claim by a tenant for compensation under the principal 
Act or this Act in respect of any improvement comprised in the First 
Schedule to this Act shall not be made after the determination of the 
tenancy. Provided that where the claim relates to. an improvement 
executed after the determination of the tenancy, but while the tenant 
lawfully remains in occupation of part of the holding, the claim may 
be made at any time before the tenant quits that part. 

(3.) Where any claim by a tenant for compensation in respect of any 
improvement comprised in the First Schedule to this Act is referred to 
arbitration, and any sum is claimed to be due to the tenant from the 
landlord in respect of any breach of contract or otherwise in respect of 
the holding, or to the landlord from the tenant in respect of any waste 
wrongfully committed or permitted by the tenant, or in respect of 
breach of contract or otherwise in respect of the holding, the party 
claiming such sum may, if he thinks fit, by written notice to the other 
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party given by registered letter or otherwise not later than seven days Chap. VI. 
after the appointment of the arbitrator or arbitrators, require that the Sect. 4. 
arbitration shall extend to the determination of the further claim, and ^^Mimas'^ 
thereupon the provisions of this section with respect to arbitration Act, 1900. 

shall apply accordingly, and any sum awarded to be paid by a landlord 

or tenant shall be recoverable in manner provided by the principal 
Act for the recovery of compensation. 

(4.) Where any claim which is referred to arbitration relates to an 
improvement executed or matter arising after the determination of the 
tenancy, but while the tenant lawfully remains in occupation of part of 
the holding, the arbitrator may, if he thinks fit, make a separate award 
in respect of such claim. 

(6.) An arbitration, shall, unless the parties otherwise agree, be before 
a single arbitrator. 

(6.) If in any arbitration under this Act the arbitrator states a case 
for the opinion of the county court on any question of law, the opinion 
of the court on any question so stated shall be final, unless within the 
time and in accordance with the conditions prescribed by the rules of 
the Supreme Court either party appeals to the Court of Appeal, from 
whose decision no appeal shall lie. 

(7.) Any person who wilfully and corruptly gives false evidence 
before an arbitrator or umpire in any arbitration under this Act shall 
be guilty of perjury, and may be dealt with, prosecuted, and punished 
accordingly. 

(8.) Subject to any provision contained in any agreement between 
landlord and tenant the Arbitration Act, 1889, shall not apply to any 52 4 53 viot. 
arbitration to which this Act applies. "• *'• 

3. — (1.) The powers of the county court under the principal Act with Land charges, 
respect to charges shall be exercised by the Board of Agriculture, and 
accordingly the Board of Agriculture shall be substituted for the county 
court in sections twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-one, thirty-two, and thirty- 
nine of that Act. 

(2.) Where a charge may be made under the principal Act or this 
Act for compensation, the person making the award shall, at the request 
and cost of the party entitled to obtain the charge, certify the amount 
to be charged and the term for which the charge may properly be 
made, having regard to the time at which each improvement in 
respect of which compensation is awarded is to be deemed to be 
exhausted. 

(3.) Sections twenty -nine, thirty, and thirty-one of the principal Act 
shall apply to any money paid by or due from a landlord to a tenant as 
compensation for any improvement comprised in the First Schedule to 
this Act, whether the compensation be claimed under this Act or under 
custom or agreement or otherwise. 

(4.) A charge made by the Board of Agriculture pursuant to this 
section shall be a land charge within the meaning of the Land Charges 

D D 
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Chap. TI. 

Sect. 4. 

Agricultural 

Holdings 

Act, 1900. 

51 & S2 Viot. 
C. 51. 

Fixtures and 
buildingB. 
Power of entry. 

Penal rents 
and liCLUidated 
damages. 



Improvements 
executed before 
Act comes into 
operation. 



Notice of 

termination of 

tenancy. 

46 & 47 Viet. 

0. 62. 

49 & 60 Vict. 

0.50. 



Interpretation. 



Application to 
Scotland. 



46 & 47 Viot. 
0. 62. 



67 & 68 Viot. 
e. 13. 

60 & 61 Viet. 
c. 29. 



Registration and Searches Act, 1888, and may be registered accordingly. 
This sub-section shall not apply to Scotland. 

4. The provisions of section thirty-four of the principal Act shall 
apply to a fixture or building acquired by a tenant in like manner 
as they apply to a fixture or building affixed or erected by a tenant. 

5 The landlord of a holding or any person authorised by him may at 
all reasonable times enter on the holding, or any part of it, for the pur- 
pose of viewing the state of the holding. 

6. Notwithstanding any provision in a contract of tenancy making 
the tenant liable to pay a higher rent or other liquidated damages in 
the event of any breach or nonfulfilment of a covenant or condition, a 
landlord shall not be entitled to recover, by distress or otherwise, any 
sum in consequence of any breach or nonfulfilment of any such coven- 
ant or condition in excess of the damage actually suffered by him in 
consequence of the breach or nonfulfilment. Provided that this section 
shall not apply to any covenant or condition against breaking up per- 
manent pasture, grubbing underwoods, or felling, cutting, lopping or 
injuring trees, or regulating the burning of heather. 

7. The compensation in respect of an improvement made before this 
Act comes into operation shall be such (if any) as could have been 
claimed if this Act had not been passed, but shall be ascertained in the 
manner provided by this Act. 

8. From and after the passing of this Act notice of termination of 
tenancy under section twenty-eight of the Agricultural Holdings 
(Scotland) Act, 1883, may be given in the same manner as a notice 
of removal under section six of the Removal Terms (Scotland) Act, 
1886. 

9. — (1.) References to " manures '' in the principal Act and this Act 
shall be construed as references to the improvements numbered twenty- 
three, twenty-four, and twenty- five in Part III. of the First Schedule to 
this Act. 

(2.) This Act shall be construed as one with the principal Act. 

10. In the application of this Act to Scotland — 

(1.) References to the principal Act and to sections twenty-nine, 
thirty, thirty -two, and thirty -four thereof shall be construed as 
references to the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1883, 
and to sections twenty -four, twenty-six, twenty -five, and thirty 
thereof respectively. References to sections thirty-one and 
thirty-nine of the principal Act shall not apply : 
(2.) A reference to the Arbitration Act, 1889, shall be construed 
as a reference to the Arbitration (Scotland) Act, 1894, and a 
reference to the Market Gardeners' Compensation Act, 1895, 
shall be construed as a reference to the Market Gardeners', 
Compensation (Scotland) Act, 1897 : 
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(3.) The expression " either division of the Court of Session " shall Chap. VI. 
be substituted for " Court of Appeal," " sheriff " for " county Sect. 4. 
court " or " judge of a county court," " auditor of the sheriff }Jol&inas 
court " for " registrar of the county court," ''Act of Sederunt" Act, 1900. 

for " Rules of the Supreme Court," '" arbiter " and " arbiters " 

for " arbitrator '' and " arbitrators " " oversman " for 
" umpire," " deterioration " for " waste " and " expenses " for 
" costs " : 

(4.) Any award or agreement as to compensation, and any other 
award under this Act, may be competently recorded for execu- 
tion m the books of council and session or sheriff court books, 
and shall be enforceable in like manner as a recorded decree 
arbitral. 

(■5.) Where any jurisdiction committed by the principal Act or this 
Act to the sheriff is exercised by the sheriff-substitute there 
shall be no appeal to the sheriff. 

11. This Act shall liot extend to Ireland. Extent of Act. 

12. The enactments specified iu the Third Schedule to this Act are Repeal, 
hereby repealed to the extent mentioned iu the third column of that 
schedule. 

13. This Act shall come into operation on the first day of January Oommencement 
one thousand nine hundred and one. °' ^''*- 

14 — (1.) This Act may be cited as the Agricultural Holdings Act, Short titles. 
1900. 

(2.) The Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1883, the Tenants f* ^4 Viet 
Compensation Act, 18B0, the Market Gardeners' Compensation Act, 58 * .59 Vict. 
1895, and this Act, may be cited together as the Agricultural Holdings "' ' 
(England) Acts, 1883 to 1900. 

(3.) The Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1883, the Market 
Gardeners' Compensation (Scotland) Act, 1897, and this Act may be 
cited together as the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Acts, 1883 to 
1900. 



PIEST SCHEDULE. Sections l, 2, 3. 

Part I. 
Improvements io which consent of Lcmdlord is required. 
(1.) Erection, alteration, or enlargement of buildings. 
(2.) Formation of silos. 
(3.) Laying down of permanent pasture. 
(4.) Making and planting of osier beds. 
(5.) Making of water meadows or works of irrigation. 
(6.) Making of gardens. 

(7.) Making or improving of roads or bridges. 

(8.) Making or improving of watercourses, ponds, wells, or reservoirs, or 
D D 2 
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Chap. VI. of works for the application of water power or for supply of water for 
Sect. 4. agricultural or domestic purposes. 
AgricuUwral (g j Making or removal of permanent fences. 

M^tZ. (10.) Planting of hops. 

J (11.) Planting of orchards or fruit bushes. 

(12 ) Protecting young fruit trees. 

(13.) Eeolaimiug of waste land. 

(14.) Warping or weiring of land. 

(15.) Embankments and sluices against floods. 

(16.) The erection of wirework in hop gardens. 

N.B. — This part is subject as to market gardens to the provisions 
of Part III. 

Pakt II. 

Improvements in respect of which notice to Landlord is reqidred. 

(17.) Drainage. 

Pabt III. 

Irnpravements in respect of which consent of or notice to Landlord 
is not reqmred. 
(18.) Chalking of land. 
(19.) Clay-buming. 

(20.) Claying of land or spreading blaes* upon land. 
(21.) Liming of land. 
(22.) Marling of land. 

(23.) Application to land of purchased artiflcial or other purchased 
manure. 

(24.) Consumption on the holding by cattle, sheep, pigs, or by horses 
other than those regularly employed on the holding, of corn, cake, or other 
feeding stuff not produced on the holding. 

(25.) Consumption on the holding by cattle, sheep, or pigs, or by horses 
other than those regularly employed on the holding, of corn proved by 
satisfactory evidence to have been produced and consumed on the holding. 

(26.) Laying down temporary pasture with clover, grass, lucerne, sainfoin, 
or other seeds, sown more than two yaars prior to the determination of the 
tenancy. 
S8 & 69 Viot. (270 In tlie case of a holding as to which section three of the Market 

9- ^'' Gardeners' Compensation Act, 1895, applies — 

(i.) Planting of standard or other fruit trees permanently set out ; 
(ii.) Planting of fruit bushes permanently set out ; 
(iii.) Planting of strawberry plants ; 
(iv.) Planting of asparagus, rhubarb, and other vegetable crops which 

continue productive for two or more years ; 
(v.) Erection or enlargement of buildings for the purpose of the trade or 
the business of a market gardener. 



* Although this word occurs in the Act, it should, I think, be read- 
bones, — Bd. 
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SECOND SCHEDULE. Chap. VI. 

Sect. 4. 
EuLEB AS TO Arbitration. Agricultural 

Holdings 

Act, 1900. 



Part I. 
Arbitration before a Single Arbitrator. 

A'ppaintment of Arbitrator. 

1. A person a^eed npon between the parties, or in default of agreement 
nominated by the Board of Agriculture on the application in writing of 
either of the parties, shall be appointed arbitrator. 

2. If a person appointed arbitrator dies, or is Incapable of acting, or for 
seven days after notice from either pai;ty requiring him to act fails to act, a 
new arbitrator may be appointed as if no arbitrator had been appointed. 

3. Neither party shall have power to revoke the appointment of the 
arbitrator without the consent of the other party. 

4. Every appointment notice, revocation, and consent under this part of 
these rules must be in Writing. 

Time for AwarA, 

5. The arbitrator shall make and sign his award within twenty-eight days 
of his appointment or within such longer period as the Board of Agriculture 
may (whether the time for making the award has expired or not) direct. 

Removal of Arbitrator. 

6. Where an arbitrator has misconducted himself the county court may 
remove him. 

Bvidence. 

7. The parties to the arbitration, and aU persons claiming through them 
respectively, shall, subject to any legal objection, submit to be examined by 
the arbitrator, on oath or affirmation, in relation to the matters in dispute, 
and shall, subject as aforesaid, produce before the arbitrator all samples, 
books, deeds, papers, accounts, writings, and documents, within their 
possession or power respectively which may be required or called for, and 
do all other things which during the proceedings the arbitrator may require. 

8. The arbitrator shall have power to administer oaths, and to take the 
affirmation of parties and witnesses appearing, and witnesses shall, if the 
arbitrator thinks fit, be examined on oath or affirmation. 

Statement of Case. 

9. The arbitrator may at any stage of the proceedings, and shall, if so 
directed by the judge of a county court (which direction may be given on 
the application of either party), state in the form of a special case for the 
opinion of that court any question of law arising in the course of the 
arbitration.. 



Section 2. 
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Chap. VI. 

Sect. 4. 

Agrioultv/ral 

Holdings 

Act, 1900. 



Awwrd. 

10. The arbitrator shall on the application of either party specify the 
amount awarded in respect of any particular improTement or improvements, 
and the award shall fix a day not sooner than one month nor later than two 
months after the delivery of the award for the payment of the money 
awarded for compensation, costs, or otherwise, and shall be in snch form as 
may be prescribed by the Board of Agricnltnre. 

11. The award to be made by the arbitrator shall be final and binding on 
the parties and the persons claiming under them respectively. 

12. The arbitrator may correct in an award any clerical mistake or error 
arising from any accidental slip or omission. 

IS. When an arbitrator has misconducted himself, or an arbitration or 
award has been improperly procured, the county court may set the award 
aside. 

Costa. 

14. The costs of and incidental to the arbitration and award shall be in 
the discretion of the arbitrator, who may direct to and by whom and in 
what manner these costs or any part thereof are to be paid, and the costs 
shall be subject to taxation by the registrar of the county court on the 
application of either party, but that taxation shall be subject to review by 
the judge of the county court. 

15. The arbitrator shall, in awarding costs, take into consideration the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of the claim of either party, either in 
respect of amount or otherwise, and any unreasonable demand for particulars 
or refusal to supply particulars, and generally all the circumstances of the 
case, and may disallow the costs of any witness whom he considers to have 
been called unnecessarily, and any other costs which he considers to have 
been incurred unnecessarily. 

Forms. 

16. Any forms for proceedings in arbitrations under this Act which may 
be prescribed by the Board of Agriculture shall, if used, be sufficient. 



I;abt II. 

AbbITBATION BEPOBE two AbBITBATOES OB AN Umpieb. 

Appomiment of Arbitrators cmd Vnypvre. 

1. If the parties agree in writing that there be not a single arbitrator, 
each of them shall appoint an arbitrator. 

2. If before award one of two arbitrators dies or is incapable of acting, 
or for seven days after notice from either party requiring him to act fails to 
act, the party appointing him shall appoint another arbitrator. 

3. Notice of every appointment of an arbitrator by either party shall be 
given to the other party. 

4. If for fourteen days after notice by one party to the other to appoint 
an arbitrator, or another arbitrator, the other party fails to do so, then on 
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-the application of the party giving notice, the Board of Agriculture shall Chap, VI. 
•appoint a person to be an arbitrator. Sect. 4. 

5. Where two arbitrators are appointed, then (subject to the provisions ^3"'0™*"»''*' 
of these rules) they shall, before they enter on the arbitration, appoint an ^^^ jqqq 
umpire. 

6. If before award an umpire dies, or is incapable of acting, or for seven 
■days after notice from either party requiring him to act fails to act, the 
arbitrators may appoint another umpire. 

7. If for seven days after request from either party, the arbitrators fail 
to appoint an umpire, or another umpire, then, on the application of either 
party, the Board of Agriculture shall appoint a person to be the umpire. 

8. Neither party shall have power to revoke an appointment of an 
arbitrator without the consent of the other. 

9. Every appointment, notice, request, revocation, and consent under this 
part of these rules shall be in writing. 

Time for Award. 

10. The arbitrators shall make and sign their award in writing within 
twenty-eight days after the appointment of the last appointed of them, or 
on or before any later day to which the arbitrators, by any writing signed 
by them, may enlarge the time for making the award, not being more than 
forty-nine days from the appointment of the last appointed of them. 

11. If the arbitrators have allowed their time or extended time to expire 
without making an award, or have delivered to either party or to the umpire 
a notice in writing stating that they cannot agree, the umpire may forthwith 
enter on the arbitration in lieu of the arbitrators. 

12. The umpire shall make and sign hie award within one month after the 
original or extended time appointed for making the award of the arbitrators 
has expired. 

13. The time for making an award may from time to time be extended by 
the Board of Agriculture, whether the time for making the award has expired 
■or not. 

Removal of Arbitrator, Evidence, Statement of Case, Award, Costs, 
Forms, 

14. The provisions of Part I. of these rules as to the removal of an 
arbitrator, the evidence, the statement of a ca^e, the award, costs, and 
forms shaU apply to an arbitration in accordance with this Part as if the 
expression "arbitrator" whenever, used in those provisions included two 
arbitrators or an umpire, as the case may require. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GAME Am THE GROUND GAME 
ACT, 1880. 



In order to explain the existing rights with regard to game Chap. VII. 
upon land, whether let or kept in hand, it is necessary to ^'™* ™^ *^^ 

c ' r ' J Ground Game 

state, in the first place, that the common law of the country Ad, 1880. 
recognises a qualified property in wild animals, which p ^ . j^^ 
becomes absolute so soon as they aro killed and appro- wild animals 
priated. It is this qualified property in the game which is ^ " "^^ ^' 
always referred to when the right to game is spoken of ; and, 
in the absence of some statute or contract to the contrary, 
it belongs to the person having the right to the possession 
of the soil for the time being. Where a man is absolute 
owner of an animal it is his chattel, and goes to his exe- 
cutors upon his death as part of his personal estate. But 
where he has only such qualified ownership as belongs to 
him in respect to wild animals upon his land the animals 
upon his death go with the land as real estate. It might 
be thought more correct to say that the right to the. wild 
animals is a mere right to kill and take them incident to 
the possession of the land, and that no idea of property 
can be connected with them until they are killed and taken. 
But the law does attach the notion of property to them in 
the meantime, and does not consider the fact of killing and 
taking as of itself sufficient to constitute a right to them. 
If A. starts and kills an animal on A.'s ground it clearly 
belongs to A.; but if B.,a stranger, starts and kills an 
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Chap. VII. animal on A.'s ground it still belongs to A, by virtue of his 
aZLTGame qualified property in the animal, and not to B. by virtue of 
Ad, 1880. the seizure. When A. starts it on his own ground, but 
follows and kills it on the land of a neighbour, C, it has 
been decided that it still belongs to A., and good reason 
for so regarding it is that A., by the fact of following it, is 
keeping alive his own qualified right in the animal, to the 
exblusion of the similar right which would otherwise vest 
in 0. by reason of the animal being on his soil. A more 
difficult case is where a stranger, B., starts it upon A.'s 
land, and follows and kills it upon C.'s land ; there it is said 
I that the property vests in the wrongdoer B., subject to his 
liability to both owners for trespass ; so that in that case 
alone is the fact of seizure by itself allowed to constitute 
property in the animal. But this latter proposition, although 
true with regard to wild animals generally, has ceased to 
be so with regard to animals which are game within the 
meaning of statute 1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 32, by sect. 36 of 
which the person having the right of killing game upon land 
upon which a poacher is found with recently killed game 
in his possession can claim such game for his own use. 
Meaning of But with one or two such slight exceptions as that just 

noticed, and subject to the Act to be presently discussed, 
the statutes which are generally described together under 
the title of the " Game Laws " do not vary the rights of 
property, as above stated, in the animals called game, these 
statutes having for their principal object the attaching of 
special penalties to offences against that kind of property, 
and of fixing government dues on licences. The question 
what animals are game within the meaning of these statutes 
scarcely admits of an answer. One statute has this opera- 
tion in respect of one set of creatures, and then another 
statute is passed affecting a set partly, but not .entirely, 
identical with the former. Hares, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, heath or moor game, and black game, appear to be 
the only species which are always and for every purpose to 
be considered game ; whilst woodcock, snipe, quail, landrail, 
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and rabbits (or conies), are all within the scope of some of Chap. VII. 
the provisions of the game laws. The Game Act (stat. 1 & aZunTaJme 
2 Will. 4, c. 32), the most important statute on the general Act, 1880. 
subject, defines game as hares, pheasants, partridges, groi'se, 
heath or moor game, black game, and bustards (excluding 
rabbits) ; the Act for the Prevention of Poaching (25 & 2fi 
Vict. c. 114) defines it in a totally different manner, includ- 
ing rabbits ; whilst an intermediate statute (23 & 24 Vict, 
c. 90, being the Act by which licences are regulated, here- 
after noticed*) requires a licence to be taken out for killing 
" any game whatever, or any woodcock, snipe, quail or land- 
rail, or any cooies or any deer." It is clear, therefore, that 
the term is too loose a one to rely upon for any purpose 
■except as covering the species above stated to be invariably 
comprised in it, and that where ic is desired that a legal 
•document should operate with regard to any other species 
the latter should be expressly referred to, as is done in the 
■examples of leases in the text. 

We have stated that the property in all wild animals Eight to game 
belongs legally to the occupier. The landlord therefore ,^^«^^^*^^*^^^ 
will have no right to enter upon the land to kill any animals tenant, 
unless he has reserved an express right to do so. Precisely 
the same observation applies to the fish in any stream upon 
the premises. The reservation of those animals called game 
became so general a practice on every letting that they 
came to be considered as being almost the natural property 
■of the landlord, and a tenant who happened to have the 
shooting on his farm was regarded as having obtained it 
by some special grace or concession. It was forgotten that 
the landlord had no right at all, except in so far as he 
•acquired it by express contract, that the law gave 
the game to the tenant, that in doing so it followed 
the natural equity of the case, putting the control 
■over, and the right to, the animals into the hands of the 
person upon whose crops they fed, and that the general 

* P. 421. 
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Chap. VII. adoption of these express contracts, wliicli defeated the lawy 
OrZnTGc^l indicated an unnatural relation between the parties, which 
Act, 1880. must lead to legislative interference. It did, indeed, lead 
to the passing of the Ground Game Act, 1880 (43 & 44 
Vict. c. 47), which we will now cite in full, as its text will 
afford an opportunity for making sucli observations as may 
be useful upon the general subject : — 

An Act for the better Protection of Occupiers of Land against 
Injury to their Crops from Ground Game. — [7th September, 
1880.] 

Whbebas it is expedient, in the interests of good husbandry, and 
for the better security for the capital and labour invested by the 
occupiers of laud in the cultivation of the soil, that further provision 
should be made to enable such occupiers to protect their crops from 
injury and loss by ground game : 

Be it enacted by the Queen's most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same as follows : 
Occupier to have 1. Every occupier of land shall have, as incident to and insepar- 
awlfrom^Ws*'^' ^^1^ from his occupation of the land, the right to kill and take 
ooonpation to ground game thereon, concurrently with any other person who may 
concurrently be entitled to kill and take ground game on the same land : 
person'entMed Provided that the right conferred on the occupier by this section 
to iui tlie same shall be subject to the following limitations : 

occupation. (1.) The Occupier shall kill and take ground game only by himself, 

or by persons duly authorised by him in writing. 
(a.) The occupier himself and one other person, authorised in 
writing by such occupier, shall be the only person entitled 
under this Act to kill ground game with firearms. 
(6.) No person shall be authorised by the occupier to kill or take 
ground game, except members of his household resident 
on the land in his occupation, persons in his ordinary 
service on such land, and any one other person hon& fide 
employed by him for reward in the taking and destniction 
of ground game. 
(c.) Every person so authorised by the occupier, on demand by 
any person having a concurrent right to" take and kill the 
ground game on the land, or any person authorised by him 
in writing to make such demand, shall produce to the 
person so demanding the document by which he is autho* 
rised, and in default he shall not be deemed to be an 
authorised person. 
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(2.) A person shall not be deemed to be an occupier of land for Chap. VII. 
the purposes of this Act by reason of his having a right of ff«™e and the 
common over such lands, or by reason of an occupation for T'tiaan^^ 

the purposes of grazing or pasturage of sheep, cattle, or 1 

horses for not more than nine months. 

(3.) In the case of moorlands and uninclosed lands (not being 
arable lands), the occupier and the persons authorised by 
him shall exe^cis^ the rights conferred by this section only 
from the eleventh day of December in one year until the 
thirty- first day of March in the next year, both inclusive ; 
but this provision shall not apply to detached portions of 
moorlands or uninclosed lands adjoining arable lands, where 
such detached portions of moorlands or uninclosed lands are 
less than twenty-five acres in extent. 

2. Where the occupier of land is entitled otherwise than in pur- occupier 
suance of this Act to kill and take ground game thereon, if he shall ™"*'«* *° '^'" 
give to any other person a title to kill and take such ground game, land in his 

he shall nevertheless retain and have as incident to and inseparable todiTOBthlmaelf 

from such occupation the same right to kill and take ground game '^''"I'y °' "^''^ 

as is declared by section one of this Act. Save as aforesaid, but 

subject, as in section six, hereafter mentioned, the occupier may 

exercise any other or more extensive right which he may possess in 

respect of ground game or other game in the same manner and to 

the same extent as if this Act had not passed. 

3. Every agreement, condition, or arrangement which purports to All agreements 
divest or alienate the right of the occupier as declared, given, and J,° Ji'^^t'ot™""" 
reserved by this Act, or which gives to such occupier any advantage occupier to 

in consideration of his forbearing to exercise such right, or imposes ga3ie'volS!°"° 
iipon him any disadvantage in consequence of his exercising such 
right, shall be void. 

4. The occupier, and the persons duly authorised by him as afore- Exemption from 
said, shall not be required to obtain a licence to kill game for the ^""^ "cenoee. 
purpose of killing and taking gi-ound game on land in the occupation 

of such occupier, and the occupier shall have the same power of 
selling any ground game so killed by him, or the persons authorised 
by him, as if he had a licence to kiU game : Provided, that nothing 
in this Act contained shall exempt any person from the provisions of 
the Gun Licence Act, 1870. 

5. Wliere at the date of the passing of this Act the right to kiU Saving clause, 
and take ground game on any land is vested by lease, contract of 

tenancy, or other contract hon& fide made for valuable consideration, 
in some person other than the occupier, the occupier shall not be 
entitled under this Act, until the determination of that contract, to 
kill and take ground game on such land. And in Scotland, when 
the right to kill and take ground game is vested by operation of 
law or otherwise in some person other than the occupier, the 
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Chap. VII. occupier shall not be entitled by virtue of this Act to kill or take 
Game wnd the ground game during the currency of any lease or contract of tenancy 
^irriSSo"* under which he holds at the passing of this Act, or during the 

J ' currency of any conlract made h(yn& fide for valuable consideration 

before the passing of this Act, whereby any other person is entitled 
to take and kill ground game on the land. 

For the purposes of this Act, a tenancy from year to year, or a 
tenancy at will, shall be deemed to determine at the time when 
such tenancy would by law become determinable if notice or warning 
to determine the same were given at the date of the passing of this 
Act. 

Nothing in this Act shall affect any special right of killing or 

taking ground game to which any person other than the landlord, 

lessor, or occupier may have become entitled before the passing of 

this Act by virtue of any franchise, charter, or Act of Parliament. 

Prohibition of 6. No person having a right of killing ground game under this 

sBrinB^tran"^' "^"^ '"' Otherwise shall use any firearms for the purpose of killing 

atove gronnd, ground game between the expiration of the first hour after sunset 

and the commencement of the last hour before sunrise ; and no 

such person shall, for the purpose of killing ground game, employ 

spring traps except in rabbit holes, nor employ poisons, and any 

person acting in contravention of this section shall, on summary 

conviction, b^ liable to a penalty not exceeding two pounds. 

As to non- 7. Where a person who is not in occupation of land has the sole 

rS'oTkUltae^ right of killing game thereon (with the exception of such right of 

game. killing and taking ground game as is by this Act conferred on the 

occupier as incident to and inseparable from his occupation) such 

person shall, for the purpose of any Act authorising- the institution 

of legal proceedings by the owner of an exclusive right to game, 

have the same authority to institute such proceedings as if he were 

such exclusive owner, without prejudice nevertheless to the right of 

the occupier conferred, by this Act. 

Interpretation 8. Tor the purposes of this Act, the words "ground game" means 

clause. hares and rabbits. 

9. A person acting in accordance with this Act shall not thereby 
be subject to any proceedings or penalties in pursuance of any law 
or statute. 

10. Nothing in this Act shall authorise the killing or taking of 
ground game on any days or seasons, or by any methods prohibited 
by any Act of Parliament in force at the time of the passing of this 
Act. 

11.. This Act may be cited for all purposes as the Ground Game 
Act, 1880, 

Object of the It "«^ill be noticed in the first place that the Act, with 
Act. exceptional skill and success, steers a middle course between 
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two extremes. There were those persons, on the one hand, Chap. VII. 

who would have preferred no interference at all with the g^^na^Go^ 

right of the landlord and tenant to make what bargain they ■^ct, 1880. 

please. There were those, on the other hand, whose view 

was that the law vesting the game in the tenant was a fair 

and reasonable law, and that what was needed was a short 

Act to forbid the making of any agreement which would 

defeat it. Neither of these views was adopted. The effect 

of the Act may be best described by saying that it created 

and conferred on the occupier a new riyht in respect of the 

ground game upon the lands occupied ; that, as to the new 

right, it forbids any agreement or bargaining whatever ; but 

that, subject to the existence and exercise of that right, it leaves 

the parties with the same rights in, and povwr of bargaining 

about, the game which they had before. 

The preamble of the Act declares its object to be to enable 
occupiers " to protect their crops from injury or loss by 
ground game/' thus sufficiently accounting for the limita- 
tions to which the occupier is to be subjected in the exercise 
of the new right. 

The right is, by the first words of sect. 1, to be a right Nature of the 
concurrent with the right of any other person who may be fefred'uBon 
entitled to kill and take ground game on the same land ; the occupier, 
that is, legally it is not to affect the right of such other 
person ; practically it may affect the enjoyment of the 
latter right by diminishing the quantity of the ground 
game. 

The restrictions imposed on the exercise of the new right Eestriotions 
are that the game may be killed and taken only by the on its exercise. 
occupier, or by persons duly authorised by him in writing, 
that the occupier himself and one other person so authorised, 
and no one else shall Mil it by shooting, that no person shall 
be authorised by the occupier to kill it in any way except 
members of his household resident on the land, his ordinary 
servants, and one other person bonafi.de hired for the purpose. 
The word or above printed in italics clearly means and; 
the right is not a single right to be exercised by the occupier 
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Chap. VII. by himself or by deputy, but not by both, for the next 
GZLdtdmo paragraph speaks of the occupier and one other person as 

Act 1880. being entitled to shoot. 
Pera^ The clause defining the class of persons whom the 

authorised by occupier may authorise, is the one admitting of most 
aTemberrf ^ difficulty of application. But the difficulty is inherent in 
his household tj^g subiect matter, and will generally be solved by the 

resident on ' n .i j a i.- 

the land. common sense of the persons concerned. A question, 
for instance, might arise, whether a particular son of the 
occupier is to be deemed a member of the household 
resident on the land, and it would have to be decided by a 
.regard to these principles : An uninterrupted dwelling in 
a particular place is not requisite to constitute residence. 
Absence, no matter how long, if there be the power of 
returning at any time, and an intention to return so soon 
as it may suit the convenience of the person to return, 
will not prevent him from being considered as resident. 
But, in the case of a son, his action in the matter of 
residence may not be in his own power. Even if a bed- 
room is kept for him in his father's house, and he stays 
there, in fact, as often and as long as he pleases, he is not 
necessarily within the description. The degree to which ho 
is subject to, or emancipated from, the parental control, 
and his relations to the outside world will be material. In 
such a case, if he is still at school, or supported by his father 
at college, he may still be regarded as a resident member 
of the household. On the other hand, no permanent pro- 
vision for his accommodation, and no frequency of visits at 
home, would make him a resident if he had duties else- 
where, proper attention to which would prevent him from 
continuous living at home at his pleasure, or would put it 
in the power of an employer to say whether he should go 
home or not. For instance, an articled clerk in a solicitor's 
■office, or a clerk in a mercantile office, when the office is 
situate so far off as to make daily visits at home impossible, 
would not be resident at home ; and this rule would seem 
to apply irrespective of any question as to whether or not 
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the soa is an infant. The decisions of the courts on the Chap. VII. 
question of residence mainly arise with regard to residence S**^* T^ ^^ 

,.„ . . "^ . ° Qrownd Game 

as a qualification for registration as a parliamentary elector, Act, 1880, 

and discussions upon the subject may be read in the ««^l- 

Law Reports* which may be found in most solicitor's 

offices. 

Now that piece work or time work and temporary jobbing Oc an 

contracts are so frequently substituted for the old form of "^'"^^ 
r T servant, 

working at faxed weekly wages, another difficulty might be 

thought to arise as to what is to be deemed " ordinary 
service " on the land. But an ordinary servant probably 
means here simply a person already otherwise employed 
upon the land, whfitever be the terms of his employment, as 
distinguished from a stranger brought there to kill game. 
Although any number of members of the household or ser- 
vants may be authorised, only one stranger may be so, and And not a 
he must be bond fide employed for reward for the purpose, ^^^^s^^' 
And these words in italics are material in this particular, that stranger 
they show that the occupier does not acquire (either under p^ard^*^ ^°' 
par. (a) enabling him to appoint a person to shoot, or under 
any other part of sect. 1) a power to confer upon a stranger 
a mere sporting right, that is, a right exercisable for the 
benefit of the person upon whom it is conferred, and to 
be exercised by him or not as he may think fit. For the 
stranger must be bond fide employed for reward, which 
means that the reward must be substantial, and not a 
merely colourable or nominal remuneration given in order 
to create the qualification. To say to a friend " if you like 
to come and shoot with me to-morrow, I will reward you 
with half the bag," would undoubtedly, be colourable, and 
insufficient to satisfy the Act. On the other hand, the Act 
does not require a money payment, and to authorise a 
person to come at any time upon the land and kill and 
appropriate as much game as he can get, upon condition of 



* See Ford v. Hart (L. Eep. 9 C. P. 273), and Ford v. Drew (L. Eep. 
5 C. P. Div. 59). 
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Chap. VII. his keeping down the ground game, might be such an 

^"^'^^^"g^^^ employment as the Act requires, the condition showing 

Act, 1880, that a service to the occupier was intended and the right 

*!!_L ■ to all game killed constituting a sufficient reward. 

The form of It is to be observed, however, with regard to the stranger 

to be given SO employed, that the terms of his employrtient need not be 

by occupier. {^ writing, although the authority to kill the game must be 

so. The person authorised, within whatever description 

he may come, must always produce his authority on 

demand, the words of the Act (par. (c) ) in effect saying 

that on default in doing so he may be regarded as a 

poacher or trespasser ; although the authority has been in 

fact given. Therefore, when in pursuit of game, the person 

authorised should always carry the written document upon 

his person. This may be in the following form : 

I, A.B., do hereby authorise CD. to kill hares and rabbits [by fire- 
arms] on my land called situate in the parish of 
in the county of 

Dated the day of 190 . 

(Signed) A.B. 

If the authority is to be for a specific period this will of 
course be added. But in any case the authority will be 
revocable by a similar writing, unless it is given for a 
valuable consideration. It may no doabt be limited so as 
to refer to rabbits only or to hares only. But when the 
one person whom the Act allows has the authority to shoot 
rabbits, or the one stranger allowed has the authority to 
destroy rabbits, the power of conferring the authority upon 
anyone to shoot, or upon a stranger to kill generally, is 
exhausted, and no similar authority could be given to a 
fresh person with regard to hares until the former one was 
revoked. 
Who la to be In sub-sect. (2) is to be found the only attempt which 
"T^upierof *^® ^"^ contains to define the meaning of the words 
land." "occupier of land." An occupier generally means a 

" tenant, or person not the owner ;" but from the first part 
of sect. 1 it appears that the new right is to belong to the 
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person in actual occupation, whether he be owner or Chap. vn. 

tenant ; so that the Act does more than protect tenants, it ^"^^Qa^e 

prevents owners who keep their lands in hand from parting Act, 1880, 

with the whole sporting rights over the lands. And sub- ""' ' ' 

sect. (2) indicates that "land" is to include the soil of 

the country generally, irrespective of the purpose to which 

it is applied. As the preamble says that the Act is " to 

-enable occupiers to protect their crops," it might be at first 

supposed that in the case, for instance, of a letting where 

there could be no crops, there could be no protection given 

by the Act. But this sub-section shows that an occupation 

for grazing purposes is sufficient to entitle to the right, if 

the occupation be for more than nine months. It may be 

observed also that by the statute 13 & 14 Vict. c. 21, s. 4, 

it is enacted that a most extensive meaning shall be given 

to the word land when it occurs in future statutes, unless 

^n intention appears to the contrary. 

The object of sub-sect. (3) is suggested by the dates to Occupiers' 
which it refers. The right is not to be exercised over regar(rto 
moors except between the 11th of Dec. of the year and the moors. 
■31st of March in the next — that is, it is not to be exercised 
■until after grouse shooting is over, and then only until the 
pairing season begins. 

In concluding our observations upon sect. 1, which con- The new 
fers this new right upon occupiers, it may be observed that tiasted^wrth 
the whole of the restrictions and limitations contained in other and 
sub-sects. (1) and (2) show how entirely distinct is the right ™°e^rights.' 
irom any which has heretofore existed in any one. The 
Tights existing at the passing of the Act, and which may 
■still exist in fact and in law, although the beneficial exer- 
cise of them may in some cases be practically prevented 
by the new right now created, are as follows : 

(I.) The right of the tenant who has the game, whether 
iurred or feathered, or both, by reason that it was not 
reserved to the landlord upon the letting ; such a tenant 
<;an permit whatever persons he pleases to kill and take 
his game, either by firearms or otherwise, provided they 

B E 2 
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Chap. VII. have obtained the necessary licence or certificate to kill 

Qame wnd the 

Qrmmd. Game ga.me. 
Aet, 1880, (2.) The right of an owner in occupation to whom, if he 
^^Imdl. ' lias not granted the game rights to another, the same 

observations apply. 

(3.) The right of an owner not in occupation, but having 
the game rights because he reserved them on letting his 
land, who will generally have, by the words of the reserva- 
tion, an express power of authorising others to enter 
upon the land and kill the game, and to whom such 
a power is also given by stat. 1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 32, s. 11. 

(4.) The right of the grantee or lessee of game rights 
over land otherwise enjoyed and occupied by some one 
else, whose power to authorise other persons to shoot, &c., 
will depend legally upon the terms of his grant, or lease, 
but who will, as a matter of fact, almost invariably have 
such a power. A right of this kind to enter and kill game 
can only be legally conferred by deed ; * but in cases (1) 
and (3) no formality will be requisite to vest the game in 
the tenant or the landlord, as the case may be, other than 
such formality as is required in the creation of the tenancy. 
If the letting is for a term not requiring the deed, the 
game rights will either pass to the tenant by virtue of his- 
tenancy, or may be reserved to the landlord without deed. 
Sects. 2 and 3 of the Act require no comment after that 
which has already been made. They do in effect merely 
enact that the new right is to be distinct from and in 
addition to any other right which the occupier may have, 
whether as owner, tenant, or otherwise (and we have just 
seen what are the various other rights which may exist), 
and that the right cannot be transferred so as to be severed 
from the occupation of the land, nor can the right to exer- 
cise it be defeated by any bargain or agreement whatever. 

Game The question of licences, which is referred to in sect. 4, 

Ucences. 

* But courts might specifically perform a -written agreement to grant 
such a right : (c/. p. 291). 
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is one of general interest to sportsmen. Of the ten shilling Chat, vn. 

gua licences it is unnecessary to speak, except to observe 'chvm^a^e 

that a licence to kill and take game obviates the need for a Act, 1880, 

gun licence. But there are, beside the gun licence, two ^^ ' " 

distinct kinds of licences to be regarded with reference to 

game. There is the hcence to kill and take, and the licence 

to deal. The latter applies to such animals as are game 

under 1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 32.* The former applies to game 

and to some other animals, as rabbits, deer, woodcock, &c., 

as will be seen below. When a person has a licence to kiU 

and take, he can dispose of those animals which are not 

game as he pleases ; he can only sell the game to a licensed 

dealer; and the exemption from the licence required for 

killing and taking will not give him any greater power of 

selling than he would have had by obtaining the licence to 

kill and take, that is, a power of selling to a dealer. This 

is the position of the occupier under the Act. 

But the subject may be pursued a little further. By the 
Act 11 & 12 Vict. c. 29, it was enacted that persons in 
the actual occupation of inclosed lands, or any owner 
thereof having the right of killing game thereon, might 
by himself, or by any one person authorised by him in 
writing (the writing may be registered with the clerk of 
petty sessions), kill any hare without paying the duty; 
and that no duty should be payable in order to course 
hares or hunt them with beagles. And the subject of 
licences generally is now regulated by the Act 23 & 24 
Vict. c. 90, of which the following are the important 
sections : — 

2. In lieu of the duties hereby repealed there shall be granted, 
charged, and paid for and upon the several licences and certificates 
to take or kill game, and licences to deal in game, hereinafter men- 
tioned, the respective duties or sums of money hereinafter expressed 
or noted : that is to say. 

For a licence in Great Britain, or a certificate in Ireland, to be 
taken out by every person who shall use any dog, gun, net, or other 

* Vide ante, p. 411. 
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Chap. VII. engine for the purpose of taking or killing any game whatever, or 

Game and the amy woodcock, snipe, quail, or landrail, or any coneys, or any deer, 

^^TliSfT* or shall take or kill by any means whatever, or shall assist in any 

led. 4. ' nianner in the taking or killing by any means whatever, of any 

' game or any woodcock, snipe, quail, or landrail, or any coney or 

any deer : 

If such licence or certificate shall be taken out after the fifth day 
of April and before the first day of November, 

To expire on the fifth day of April in the following 

year £3 

To expire on the thirty-first day of October in the same year in 
which the licence or certificate shall be taken out ... £2 

If such licence or certificate shall be taken out on or after the first 
day of November, 

To expire on the fifth day of April following £2 

Provided always that any person having a right to kill game on 
any lands in England or Scotland shall be entitled to take 
out a licence to authorise any servant for whom he shall be 
chargeable to the duty of assessed taxes as a gamekeeper, to 
kill game upon the same lands, upon payment of the 
dutyof £2 

And for every licence to deal in game in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland to be granted under this Act £2 

4,. Every person before he shall in Great Britain take, kiU, or 
pursue, or aid or assist in any manner in the taking, killing, or 
pursuing by any means whatever, or use any dog, gun, net, or other 
engine for the purpose of taking, killing, or pursuing any game, or 
any woodcock, snipe, quail, or landrail, or any coney or any deer, 
shall take out a proper licence to kill game under this Act, and pay 
the duty hereby made payable thereon ; and if any person shall do 
any such act as heretofore mentioned in Great Britain without 
having duly taken out and having in force such licence as aforesaid 
he shall forfeit the sum of twenty pounds. 

6. The following exceptions and exemptions from the duties and 
provisions of this Act as hereby made and granted ; that is to say : 

Exceptions. 

1. The taking of woodcocks and snipes with nets or springes in 
Great Britain. 

2. The taking or destroying of coneys in Great Britain by the 
proprietor of any warren or of any inclosed ground whatever, or by 
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the tenant of lauds, either by himself or by his direction or per- Cha.p. YII. 
mission. Otmw and the 

3. The pursuing and killing of hares respectively by coursing with ^o™^ Game 
greyhounds or by hunting with beagles or other hounds. ' } f 

4 The pursuing and killing of deer by hunting with hounds. L 

5. The taking and killing of deer in any inclosed lands by 
the owner or occupier of such lauds, or by his direction or per- 
mission. 

Exemptions. 

1. Any of the royal family. 

2. Any person appointed a gamekeeper on behalf of Her Majesty by 
the commissioners of Her Majesty's woods, forests, and land revenues 
under the authority of any Act of Parliament relating to the land 
revenues of the Crown. 

3. The person aiding or assisting in the taking or killing of any game, 
or any woodcock, snipe, quail, landrail or coney, or any deer, in the 
company or presence and for the use of another person who shall have 
duly obtained, according to the directions of this Act, and in his own 
right, a licence to kill game, and who shall by virtue of such licence 
then and there use his own dog, gun, net or other engine, for the 
taking or killing of such game, woodcock, snipe, quail, landrail, coney, 
or deer, and who shall not act therein by virtue of any deputation or 
appointment. 

4. And as regards the killing of hares only, all persons who 
under the provisions of the two several Acts 11 & 12 Vict. cc. 29 
and 30 respectively are authorised to kill hares iu England and Scotland 
respectively, without obtaining an annual game certificate. 

10. If any person shall be discovered doing any act whatever in 
Great Britain, in respect whereof a licence to kill game is required 
under this Act, by any ofScer of inland revenue, or by any lord or 
gamekeeper of the manor, royalty or lands, wherein such person 
shall then be, or by any person ha^-ing duly taken out a proper 
licence to kill game under this Act, or by the owner, landlord, 
lessee, or occupier of the land on which such person shall then be, 
it shall be lawful for such oflcer or other person aforesaid to 
demand, and require from, the person so acting the production of 
a licence to kiU game issued to him ; and the person so acting is 
hereby required to produce such licence to the person so demanding 
the production thereof, and to permit him to read the same, and (if 
he shall think fit) to take a copy thereof or of any part thereof, or 
in case no such licence shall be produced to the person demanding 
the same as aforesaid then it shall be lawful for the person having 
made such demand to require the person so acting forthwith to 
declare to him his Christian and surname, aud place of residence, 
and the place at which he shall have taken out such licence ; and if 
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Chap. VII. such person shall after such demand made, wilfully refuse to pro- 
Game and the ^y^g^ and show a licence to kill game issued to him, or in default 
^A^t'isaT" tliereof, as aforesaid, to give to the person so demanding the same 
'sect. 5. ' his Christian and surname, and place of residence, and the place at 
— - which he shall have taken out such licence, or if he shall produce 
any false or fictitious licence, or give any false or fictitious name or 
place, or if he shall refuse to permit any licence which he may 
produce to be read, or a copy thereof, or of any part thereof, to be 
taken, he shall forfeit the sum of 201. 



ing contracts. 



Effect of the The saving clause of tlie Ground Game Act, sect. 5, 
Act in exist- materially diminishes the effect of the Act, which by reason 
of that clause will not, where there is a lease or other 
contract affecting the game rights, have any operation at 
all until the determination of such lease or other contract. 
Where there is no such lease or contract the new right is 
confirmed as on the 7th Sept. 1880 (the day of the passing 
of the Act). Where the contract is a tenancy at will or 
from year to year, the new right is to be exercisable from 
the day on which the tenancy could have determined, if 
notice to determine had been given at the time of the 
passing of the Act. A tenancy at will is determinable 
immediately on notice. A tenancy from year to year is 
determinable in some cases at one year's, in others at half 
a year's notice to quit at the end of a particular year of 
the tenancy, according to the rule previously referred to.* 
The one clause of the Act which is of general application 
is sect. 6, which applies to all " persons having the right of 
killing ground game under this Act or otherwise." Hitherto 
the Act has been exclusively concerned with the exercise of 
and dealing with the new right which it has itself created. 
Now it lays down a sweeping prohibition immediately (that 
is from the time of the passing of the Act), applicable to 
all persons, whatever may be the nature of their right to 
kill ground game, prohibiting night shooting, spring traps 
above ground, or poison. This and the remaining sections 
of the Act appear sufficiently to explain themselves ; though 



Effect of the 
Act on the 
general law. 



» See p. 354. 
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as to sect. 10, it may be observed that the only enactmentj Chap. VII. 
having reference to the time of killing ground game, ^^^™^ame 
appears to be 1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 32, s. 3. This creates a 4rf, 1880. 
close time for pheasants, partridges, &c., but does not pro- 
vide for any close time for hares and rabbits.* It enacts, 
however, that no game shall be killed or taken on a 
Sunday or Christmas Day, a prohibition which extends 
to hares, but not to rabbits, as the latter are not, as 
we have before stated, game under that Act. 

* Efforts have been made from time' to time to create a close time for 
hares, but so far withont direct success. A step, however, has been taken 
in this direction by the Hares Preservation Act, 1892 (55 Vict. c. 8), which 
enacts that during the months of March, April, May, Jnne, and July, it 
shall not be lawful to sell or expose for sale in any part of Great Britain any 
hare or leveret. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
THE AUTHOEITY OE A LAND AGENT. 



Chap. VIII. INASMUCH as tliis book is addressed to land agents rather 
TheAufhonty tjia,^ J;q persons carrying on the business of estate and 
Agent. housB agents and engaged in buying and selling property 
on commission^ the only points wMch will present them- 
selves for discussion in this chapter are the nature of the 
authority requisite for the performance by the agent of 
different acts of management, and the nature of his liability 
as an agent. 
Transactions The authority of an agent assuming to contract aa 
with agents engagement on behalf of a principal is very frequently 

generally. ° " ... J n J 

not proved to or inquired into by the person with whom 
the contract is made ; and as the question whether or not 
the contract is binding on the principal depends upon the 
nature of the agent's authority, it may at first sight seem 
remarkable that such proof or inquiry is so generally 
omitted. The reason is that the nature of the agent's 
authority often cannot in practice be decided by asking 
information of the principal, or by asking the agent for 
proof. If this Were requisite all business which is done 
through the medium of agents, such as brokers or land 
agents, or clerks in an office, could not possibly be carried 
on. Therefore, although the agent may be liable in 
damages to the principal if he transgresses his instructions, 
the principal is nevertheless liable to the person with whom 
his agent makes a contract, if it is made under circum- 
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stances -whicli entitle sucli person to assume that the agent Chap. VIII. 
is authorised to make it. If the agent is engaged in a par- '^^f^^^T^ 
ticular occupation or business, and he makes on behalf of Agent. 
the person employing him a contract such as persons 
engaged in that business are in the habit of making on 
behalf of their employers, the contract will be binding on 
the employer or principal, although he may have expressly 
told the agent not to make it. For the law calls an agent 
of that kind a general agent, and says that it is not neces- 
sary for persons dealing with a general agent to ascertain 
whether his acts are warranted by the precise terms of his 
instructions. 

" The liability of the principal mainly depends nut on General 
the instructions which he may have ariven to the agent, ^"^.^peoiS'l 
but on the question whether the agent was a general or a 
special agent. Firstly, if a servant or agent be accredited 
and invested by his master with authority to act for him in 
all his business of a particular kind ; or, secondly, if the 
agent, being himself engaged in a particular trade or 
business, be employed by the principal to do certain acts 
for him in that trade or business, he will in such case be 
held to be with reference to his employment a general 
agent ; and — the public having no means of knowing what, 
in, any particular case within the general scope of the 
agent's powers, are the wishes and directions of the prin- 
cipal — the latter will be liable, although his orders be 
violated. In such a case the principal having, for his own 
convenience, induced the public to consider that his agent 
was possessed of general powers, is bound by the exer- 
cise on the agent's part of the authority which he has 
thus allowed him to assume : " (Chitty on Contracts, p. 
200, 8th Ed.) 

A special agent, on the other hand, is a person whose 
authority in a particular transaction cannot be assumed to 
exist either because of his having a general authority to act 
for the principal in transactions of that kind, or because he 
is himself engaged in a trade or business, in the exercise of 
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Chap. VIII. whicli it is usual for such authority to be given. Persons 

^''o/l"S*^ dealing with a special agent are bound to ascertain what 

■igent. authority his principal has actually given him; for the 

principal or master will not be bound by any act of the 

agent not warranted by the terms of his instructions. 

These principles have been illustrated in this way : — 
" If a man send his servant with ready money to buy goods, 
and the servant buy upon credit, the master is not 
chargeable. But if the servant usually huy for the master 
upon credit, and the servant buy some things without the 
master's order, yet if the master were trusted by the 
trader, he is liable. That is to say (the servant not being 
by the nature of his employment a general agent to buy 
goods for his employer), if the master gives him money to 
go to a shop and buy .themj he is a special agent, and can 
only bind the master by following his instructions, that is, 
by paying for the goods when he received them; but 
if the master has been in the. habit of employing him 
to buy goods upon credit, then the sbqpkeeper is entitled 
to assume that he has a general authority to buy goods 
upon credit. The servaiit has become by the master's 
conduct a general agent to act for him in business of 
that kind, and the master is liable without- reference to 
the terms of the orders which he gave to the servant in 
the particular case." 
In what sense This being the general principle of the law, it must be 
fs a'ffeumS ^-Ppli^^ to the circumstances of each case as it arises ; for, 
agent. although it is clear that every land agent acts within 

certain limits as a general agent, it is difficult to state gene- 
rally what these limits are, It would seem that, as a land 
agent's function is primarily one of oversight, an authority 
to perform definite acts and make contracts is scarcely 
inherent in the nature of his office. The nature of the 
authority of a particular agent, then, will not be easily 
found by endeavouring to define the office of an agent, but 
rather by ascertaining what particular kind of business the 
proprietor has, by his conduct, shown that the agent is 
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authorised to act in; and this is a matter of evidence Chap. Till, 
rather than of law. This is equivalent to saying that his ^/Ht^*^ 
general agency is of the first, rather than of the second, Agent. 
kind referred to by Mr, Chitty. ' 

Nevertheless there are certain acts which have been 
definitely decided not to be within the scope of an agent's 
employment as such. He has no authority, as an agent, 
to enter into agreements to grant leases. And as this is 
so, he would likewise have no authority to give a notice to 
quit. Nor has he any power to distrain. 

The kind of business in which the agent is frequently 
authorised by the conduct of his employer to act as a 
general agent will readily suggest itself. If, for instance, 
he has been allowed in practice to pledge his employer's 
credit in making purchases, the latter will be bound to pay 
for any particular article which the agent may buy for him 
of a dealer aware of the practice, and giving credit to 
the employer on the faith of it; even though the agent 
may have been expressly forbidden to buy the particular 
article. So, although it cannot be said that it is inherent 
in the office of an agent that he should have a general 
authority to hire and dismiss bailifis and servants, such an 
authority may no doubt be conferred upon him by his 
employer's conduct. Even with regard to rents, to receive 
which the agent will generally have an express and written 
authority ; if he has been' accustomed to take them, and 
sign receipts without such an authority, the courts would 
certainly regard him as a general agent in the matter, and 
his receipt would discharge a tenant who had no notice 
that th.e rent was not to be paid to him as theretofore. 
But it may be observed here that an agent having an 
authority (whether general or special) to receive payments 
on behalf of the principal, cannot bind the latter by 
accepting anything but money — as by taking a bill of 
exchange — unless there is some direct evidence to show 
that his authority enabled him to do so, or that it is a. 
customary mode of settling. 
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In these matters, therefore, in which the agent is not, 
either by the nature of his office, or by his employer's 
conduct, authorised to act as a general agent, he will re- 
quire an express authority to enable him to act as a special 
agent, and persons dealing with him must see that he has 
it, and abide by the terms of it, for if he does not his 
principal will not be bound. 

The express authority need not, as a general rule, be in 
writing, though in some cases this is requisite. In the case 
of leases not required by the Statute of Frauds to be in 
writing {ante, p. 356), the proprietor may verbally authorise 
an agent to make them, and the agent may then make 
them either verbally, or by a writing signed on behalf of 
his employer, according to the terms of his instructions. 
But as to leases required by the first section of that statute 
to be in writing {ante, p. 356), a reference to the section 
will show that it enacted that where such leases are made 
by an agent he must be authorised in writing to make 
them. These leases are now, however, to be made by deed 
{ante, p. 356), and it is a rule of the law that an agent can 
only execute a deed on behalf of his principal if he is 
authorised by deed to do so. 

An agent need not have a written authority in order to 
give a tenant notice to quit. But his authority, although 
only oral, must be express at the time when the notice is 
given, or at latest when it begins to operate. A subsequent 
recognition or adoption of the agent's act by the principal 
is not sufficient in this case, although we shall presently see 
that it is generally so in others. 

Nor does an agent require a written authority in order to 
distrain upon his employer's tenant. But, as we have said, 
he must be specially authorised to do so. An authority to 
receive rents, and discharge the tenants by his receipts, will 
not empower him to distrain. 

"With regard to sales, even when a contract for sale is re- 
quired to be in writing — as are contracts relating to land or 
any interest in or concerning -it, and contracts in certain 
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cases respecting chattels, the writing may be that of an Chap. VIII. 
agent appointed by word of mouth. For sects. 4 and 17 of ^t/l"w'^ 
the Statute of Frauds {ante, p. 357, note) , which make it Agent. 
necessary that the contract be in writing, say that the 
writing may be signed by an agent " lawfully authorised," 
instead of by an agent " lawfully authorised in writing," 
which are the words of sect. I. 

With reference to the subject of sales, it may be well 
here to point out to the agent that, where he is authorised 
to make them, he must take care that the contract for sale 
is made binding on the purchasers. If, for instance, it is a 
sale of land or of an interest ia or concerning it, the pur- 
chaser or his authorised agent must sign a written memo- 
randum, otherwise, by sect. 4 of the Statute of Frauds, the 
purchaser will not be bound. If it is a sale of chattels of 
the value of 101. or upwards, there must (by sect. 17) be 
part delivery and acceptance, or part payment, or a similar 
memorandum. In the case of some sales made by an agent^ 
as, for instance, of timber and underwood, it wiU be difficult 
for him to know whether what he is selling is an interest in 
land or a chattel, because, as we have seen in a previous 
chapter (ante, p. 344), things growing upon the land are 
legally a part of the land until they are severed. But it 
has been decided that a sale of growing timber, to be felled 
at once, whether by the purchaser or the vendor, is not a 
sale of an interest in land requiring a written contract. Yet, 
regarding it as a sale of chattels, a memorandum signed by 
the purchaser or his agent will generally be necessary under 
sect. 17, unless there is part payment at the time the bargain 
is made. And it may be laid down as a general rule that an 
agent in all cases of this kind should procure the signature 
of the purchaser or his agent to the terms of the bargain. 

It is scarcely necessary to make any remarks upon the Parchases. 
subject of purchases. The question of purchasing goods 
upon credit has already been incidentally alluded to; and 
as to purchases of land or any interest therein, it is only 
necessary to refer again to sect. 4 of the Statute of 
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Frauds [ante, p. 357, note), from which it appears that ai; 
agent, to purchase need not be authorised in writing. But 
when an agent produces a written authority, whether to purt- 
chase an estate or todo, 9,ny other act, the principal will be 
bound to persons dealing with the agent upon the faith of 
the written authority, although he may hare subsequently 
varied the terms of his instructions to his agent. 

It is a maxim of the law that an agent cannot delegate 
his authority. Therefore, if an agent be authorised to do 
any act — as, for example, to make a valuation-^— he must 
perform the act himself, and cannot, without a further' 
express authority, employ a third person or sub-agent to do 
it for him. 

When an agent has to execute a deed on behalf of his 
principal, he will execute it, not in his own name, but 
in that of the principal — thus "A.. B. (seal) by B. F., 
his attorney " — the agent in this case being called an 
" attorney " because ; the, instrument appointing him to 
execute" the deed is called a "power of attorney." This 
instrument, or a copy of it, the party in whose favour 
the deed is made will generally require to have handed 
over to him, as evidence that the execution of the deed was 
authorised by the prin,cipal. But a matter involving a deed 
will generally be transacted under the supervision of. a 
lawyer ; and it is more important to point out to the agent 
the proper mode of making ordinary written contracts on 
behalf of his .employer. For he must take care that in 
appending his signature he signs expressly as an agent — 
thus " (Signed) A. B. by B. F., his agent," or (Signed) 
by B. F., on behalf of and as agent for the above-named 
A. B." If he signs in his own name merely, he may make 
himself personally liable on the contract, although in the 
body of it he is referred to as acting as agent for somebody 
else. 

For it is to be recoUeeted that there is nothing to prevent 
an agent from contracting a private and personal liability 
on behalf of his principal j and if he does not expressly' 
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contract in the name of the principal, it is a question to be Chap. VIII. 
decided on the whole terms of the contract whether or not ^^ aLand^ 
the parties intended that the agent should be personally Agent. 
responsible. And if the agent contracts in his own name 
he cannot relieve himself from personal liability by showing 
that the other contracting party knew that he was agent 
for some one else. So if he conceals his principal and 
contracts as though he himself were the real contracting 
party, the person with whom he contracts is entitled to sue 
him on the contract, notwithstanding the subsequent dis- 
covery of the fact that he was in reality an agent. But, 
although he will be subject to the liabilities, he will not 
have all the rights of a principal, in such a case ; for the 
principal, on whose behalf the contract was really made, is 
at any time entitled to step in and require the contract to 
be fulfilled to himself personally. 

An agent making a contract professedly on behalf of 
another is considered to promise by implication that he 
has the authority of that other to make it. If he has 
no such authority, or if he exceeds or misrepresents the 
authority which he actually has, the principal will not 
in a case of special agency, as we have seen, be bound. But 
the agent will be liable to the person with whom the 
contract is made for a breach of the implied promise 
that he has the authority which he represents himself to 
have. 

In the above observations as to the personal liability 
of the agent, it will be observed that we have only touched 
upon the question of his liability to third parties. His 
liability to his employer is a totally different matter, 
as to which it is suflBcient to state that he will be 
liable in damages for any breach of the instructions given 
to him. 

In conclusion, where the agent performs an act on behalf Eatifieation of 
of his principal which he has no authority for, he should ™^" 
take care to get the principal to ratify it at once. The 
effect of such a ratification is to place all the parties in 
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Chap. VIII. precisely tlie same position as though the necessary 

of a Land " authority had been given in the first instance ; and, so far 

Agent. as regards the liability of the principal to third parties, his 

ratification and adoption of a contract made by his agent 

on his behalf without authority will be presumed from very 

slight evidence. 
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THE VALUATION AND MEASUEEMENT OF 
TIMBER. 

Mr. Daniel Watnet writes to the Journal of Forestry.— " 1 
tave read with much pleasure the very interesting paper in your 
last number upon this subject, by Mr. A. J. Burrows, and as I 
have for many years viewed and valued large quantities of 
timber in most counties in England and Wales, and have had 
the management of many residential and agricultural estates, 
I should like to make a few remarks, and give the result of 
my experience on some of the points treated so ably by Mr. 
Burrows. 

" In valuing timber on a residential estate on the occasion of 
a sale, I have invariably valued the ' ornamental trees ' at their 
full commercial market value, and not, as Mr. Burrows states, 
at 'half-price.' As a rule, the largest, and generally the most 
valuable, timber on a residential estate is purely ornamental, 
and if that were excluded from the valuation, or only valued at 
half-price, the purchaser would obtain for nothing a very 
important element of value. Of course, the mode of valuing 
entirely depends upon the conditions of sale, but during my 
practice I have never found the conditions exclude from valua- 
tion the ornamental timber ; and, as a matter of fact, if they 
did so exclude them, disputes would almost inevitably arise as 
io what were, or were not, ornamental trees. If , in the contract 
for sale and purchase of the estate, it was simply stated that 
the timber and timberlike trees were to be valued in the usual 
way, then by custom, all the trees, without distinction, would 
be valued, down to the value of Is. per stick inclusive. It is 
well-known that a tenant for life, without ' impeachment of 

F p 2 
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waste,' may cut any timber on his estate except ' ornamental 
timber, or that planted or left standing for ornament or shelter ' ; 
but in the exercise of his right I have known many disputes and 
much litigation arise. 

" Mr. Burro-ws gives the prices of timber at per cubic foot, but 
timber sold ofE an estate to a timber merchant is invariably sold 
by ' quarter-girt ' measurement, whether standing or felled. 
When converted by the timber merchant, it is sold by him 
either as ' scantling,' ' squared timber,' or by the ' foot cube.' 
Tate, for instance, a tree with a length of 10ft. and a diameter 
of 17in. ; the cubical content of this tree is 15ft. 9in., but the 
quarter-girt measure is only 12ft. 6in. ; therefore, if the price 
quoted is 2s. per foot cube, it is equal to rather more than 2s. 6d. 
per foot quarter-girt measure. 

" There are four different modes of measurement of timber 
known and practised in the timber trade — ' quarter-girt,' ' true- 
content,' ' die-square,' and ' squared ' or ' calliper measure.' * 

" Take a tree 20ft. long and 24in. in diameter, the measurement 
by each of these modes will be as follows : — 

'Die-squared' (17in. sq.) 40ft. cube. 

' Quarter-girt ' 49ft. rough measure. 

'True-content' 62ft. cube. 

' Squared ' (calliper measure) . . . 74ft. 

" In classing oak or elm timber, those trees measuring 27ft- 
and upwards are frequently put at a higher value per foot than 
those under 27ft. for the reason that at the G-overnment Dock- 
yards no trees are taken under 40ft. calliper measure, and 27ft. 
quarter-girt is equal to 40ft. ' squared ' or calliper measure. 
With regard to tellars, or saplings, I have always valued them 
according to their growth, and not according to their girt ; some 
tellars at Sin. quarter-girt are only worth Is., whilst others are 
worth 3s., 4s., and even 5s. In estimating the value of timber 
upon any large area, I think it hazardous to endeavour to arrive 

* " The rate for hewing English oak timber for His Majesty's Dockyards 
is : — The timber to be so hewn or squared that at each of the measuring 
places the pane (that is, the portion of the tree hewn off with the axe) shall 
not be leas than quarter the diameter of the piece. 

" By the rule a piece 12 inches calliper in diameter would require a pane 
of 3 inches, so that the measurement by calliper as compared with the string 
or strap, is as 75 to 50." {See diagram page 433.) 
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at an accurate or even an approximate valuation by measuring 
and valuing the trees on small selected areas, more particularly 
if the trees are of any size and different varieties, and in such 
cases I have always measured and valued the trees separately. In 
measuring standing timber I use leather straps and jointed 
bamboo poles (with a cane top) 20ft. in length, and I have 
Timber Tables pasted in my note-book for reference in case 
of need. 

" It may not be generally known that in valuing standing 
timber for sale, it is the custom in Kent only to measure the 
spire of the tree, and in many other counties the spire and one 
hmb, so that the purchaser gets all the other Umbs or branches 
thrown in. With reference to the bark on oak trees, great dif- 
ference of opinion exists as to the quantity obtainable from a 
load, or 60ft. of timber quarter-girt measure, and for the reason 
that so much depends upon the situation of the trees. In speak- 
ing of the average quantity of bark produced from a load of oak 
timber, no inference should be drawn from any particular lot of 
timber, but from the average of the whole fall during the 
season. In Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, for instance, small timber, 
grown singly in hedgerows, with short bodies and large heads, 
has been known to produce from 12 to 14 cwt. of bark per 
50ft., although this quantity is not often obtained ; but most 
probably on the same estate, and in an adjoining coppice, . 
trees standing close together, and well sheltered, would not 
produce a load, or 46 cwt., of 'hatched' bark which is equal to 
50 cwt. in the rough state, or very nearly Si cwt. per load of 
timber. 

" As to the proper allowance to be made for bark in 
measuring oak or elm timber, I do not quite agree with Mr. 
Burrows, for the reason that my practice has not been ' to give 
half an inch under one foot girth and an inch for all beyond,' 
but to allow at the rate of one inch per foot throughout, unless 
the trees are very rough, and then a greater allowance is necessary. 
Much more might be written upon this important and interesting 
subject, but I have endeavoured to confine my remarks as far as 
possible to those points on which I differed from Mr. Burrows, 
although, at the same time, I consider his paper a most valuable 
aid to any young forester or land agent." 

" In the following diagram the panes or pieces that were hewn 
off are shown in black, and it is obvious that the square taken 
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by the callipers included the spaces lightly shaded in the diagram, 
and was altogether an erroneous mode of measurement." 




The above tree, 20ft. long by 24ia. diameter, will give the 
following results : — 

By quarter-girt ... 49ft. cube. I (17in. sq.) Die-squared ... 40ft. cube. 
True-content 62ft. „ I Squared (calliper measure) 74ft. „ 
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Middlemen, 213 

Milk register, 216 

quantity per cow, 217 

Minerals, 347 

Mixtures, seed, 241 



Mortar, 288 
Mountain ash, 138 

N. 

Needle, timber, 163 

New erections, 268 

New red sandstone, 277 

Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture, 67 

Notice to quit, 354, 430 

example of, 354 
Nursery, 151 
Nurses for oak, 100 

0. 

Oak, 98, 186 

coppice, 100 

natural reproduction of, 100 

planting of acorns, 101 

uses of, 104 

weight of, 109 

value of, 109 
Objectionable tenant right, 85 
Oolite, 277, 282 
Ornamental conifers, 155 
Osier beds, 52 
Osiers, 134 
Outgoing tenant, liabilities of, 42 



Paint, to, 8, 16 
Park paling, 195 
Pastures, permanent, 239 
temporary, 243 
not to break up, 10, 17 
treatment of young, 243 
Pay, to, for nnconsumed hay and 
straw, 12. 18 
tillage, 12, 18 
Penal rent, 7, 16, 23 
Personal liability of agent, 432 
Pigs, 229 
Pine, Scotch, 146 

varieties of, 149 

Austrian, 150 

pinaster, 149 

Weymouth, 150 

specific character of, 150 
Plane tree, 130 
Planting thorn, 191, 200 
Plants for fences, 200 
Plaster of Paris, 289 
Plastic clay, 285 
Poachers, 10, 17 
Poor-rate, 30, 364 
Poplar, 122, 187 
Portland cement, 289 
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Post and rail fence, 194 

Poultry, 229 

Power to view state of repairs, 42 

Pozzuolana, 288 

Private sale, 174 

Property in fences, 373 

Property in timber, 346 

Property tax, 30, 363 

Proportion of bark to timber, 108, 

437 
Prnning, 101 
Puceinia grwminis, 394 
Fnrohased foods, 49, 62 
manures, 53 
Purchases, 431 



Quiet enjoyment, 11 
Quit rent, 338 

E. 
Bain water, 269 
Bam-breeding, 222 
Bates and taxes, 8, 16, 30, 75, 363 
Bazing knife, 163 
Beclaiming waate land, 52, 56 
Eeddendum, 7, 23 
Ee-entry, 12, 18, 24, 363, 402 
Eegistration of cattle, 261 
Belief against forfeiture, 363 
Eemainderman, 341 
Bent, lessee's covenant to pay, 8, 16, 

24,29 
payment of, 362 
proportion on re-entry, 8 
remedies other than distress, 

362 
Eepairs, 8, 16, 24, 41, 267, 366 

landlord's liability, 366 

tenant's liability, 366 
Eeplevy, to, 362 
Eetintosporas, 155 
Bides through woods, 209 
Eoman cement, 288 
Boot crops, value of, 77 
Eule, sliding, 164 
Eules for ascertaining areas, 296 



Sainfoin, 79, 404 
' Sale of timber, 167 

by auction, 167 
by tender, 173 
conditions, 171 
of underwood, 177 



Sale, private, 174 

publicity of, 168 
settlement of, 169 
Sales, 430 

Sales by tenant for life, 350 
Salt, application of, 304 
Sand, 292 
Sandstones, 280 
Sanitary arrangements, 271 
Sawing, cost of, 160 
Scales of valuation, 66 
Scotch fence, 195 
Scotch pine, 146 
Secondary deposits, 276 
Seeds, 83, 235 
Selection of ewes, 222 

of sheep for exhibition, 222 
Septaria, 285 
Sequoia gigantea, 156 

sempervi/rens, 156 
Settled land, 341 

Estates Act, 343 

Land Act, 343 

and timber, 347 
Sewers rates, 364 
Sheep, 221 

food, 224 

shearing, 225 

washing, 225 
Shepherd, 221 
Sienite, 279 

Signature by agent, 432 
Silver fir, 153 
Slate, 279 
Sliding rule, 164 
Sloe, 187 
South Wilts Chamber of Agriculture, 

68 
Spruce fir, 150 
Stamp duties, 71, 359 
Store stock, 220 
Strainers, 197 
Strasburgh turpentine, 154 
Stratified rocks, 276 
Straw and hay, 79 
Sub-agents, 432 
Sweet chestnut, 119, 185 
Sycamore, 128 

T. 
Tanks, 269 
Taskwork, 216. 309 
Tenancy at will, 353 

by contract, 354 

by law, 353 

for years, 356 

from year to year, 354 
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Tenant for life, 342 

and timber, 344 
Tenant right, 381 
Tertiary deposit, 276, 285 
Thuja, 155 
Tiles, 294 
Tillages, 73 
Tilletia caries, 303 
Timber, what is, 114, 345 
Timber for repairs, 347 
Tithe rent-oharge, 33 

extraordinary, 38 

Eedemption Act, 40 
Top dressing, 263 

experiments, 262 
Transactions with agents, 426 
Trap rooks, 279 
Tritoma grandiflora, 208 
Tulip tree, 138 
TylencJms tritici, 301 

U. 
Umpire, 72 
Umpire's fee, 72 
Underletting, 669 
Underwood, 176 
Uredo Unea/ris, 304 
Ustilago carbo, 303 



Taluation, 69, 216 

forms of, 91, 96 
Lady-day, 81 
Michaelmas, 75 
of growing corn, 76 
of root crops, 77 
of timber lots, 167 
Value of farmyard dung, 80 
hay, 79 
roots, 77 
straw, 79 
undetwood, 179 
and prices of tillages, 74, 125 
of ash, 114 



Value of beeoh, 117 

horse chestnut, 121 

larch, 148 

oak, 109 

poplar, 123 

Scotch pine, 148 

Spanish chestnut, 120 

sycamore, 130 

walnut, 121 
Valuer's appointment, 71 
Ventilation, 227, 271 
Voluntary waste, 344 

W. 

Waiver of forfeiture, 363 
Walls, dry and sod, 197 
Walnut, 120 
Waste in respect of fences, 372 

minerals, 371 
pasture, 372 
trees, 371 
equitable, 349 
impeachment of, 349 
permissive, 348 
voluntary, 3, 344 
Water supply, 269 
Water on hill farms, 269 
Wealden, 277, 283 
Weight of ash, 114 

beech, 117 

cattle by measurement, 88 
elm, 112 

farmyard dung, 80 
hay by measurement, 86 
larch, 146 
oak, 109 
Willow, 132, 187 
goat, 133 

propagation of, 134 
pruning of, 133 
soils adapted, 132 
uses of, 134 
weeping, 135 
Wire fence, 196 
Wool, 225 
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A System of Figure Skating. Being the Theory and Practice of the 
Art as Developed in England. By T. Maxwell Witham. Cheap Edition. 
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By G. Herbert Fowler. 72 pp., one Plate; price 2s. 6d. net. 
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■yHIS paper is devoted entirely to the interests of Country Gentlemen, 
and, next to the Ttmes, is the Largest and most Influential Paper 
in Great Britain. The subjects are treated in the fullest manner 
by the first writers of the day, and comprise : — 



Shooting. 
Cricket. 
Veterinary. 
Farm. 
'/Pastimes. 
Bee-keeping. 
Acclimatisation. 
Fishing. 
Racing. 
Wild Sports. 



Garden. 

Whist. 

Poultry. 

Pisciculture. 

Hunting. 

Yachting. 

Stables. 
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Chess. 

Pigeons. 



Travel. 
Coursing. 
Rowing. 
Kennel. 

Athletic Sports. 
Driving. 

Natural History. 
Lawn Tennis. 
&c., &c., &c. 



All the Subjects are, where thought advisable, carefully Illuj-trated 
in the best manner possible. 



"THE FIELD " gives an additional interest to Country Gentlemen, 
Sportsmen, Naturalists, and others, as it is the Established Medium for 
ADVERTISEMENTS of the following matters :— 

Shooting, Fishing, and Hunting Quarters. 

Estates and Farms for Sale or to Let. 

Poultry and Pigeons. 

Gamekeepers, Bailiffs, Gardeners, and other Servants. 

Yachts for Sale and to Let. 

Horses and Carriages for Sale. 
Dogs,, Stud Horses, Stud Dogs, Farm Implements, Farrn Seeds, Garden 
Seeds, New Books, Hotels, House-keeping, and Miscellaneous Articles. 



Subscription to Australia: Yearly, £1 76s. 8d,: Six Months, 18s. 4d.; 
Three Months, 9s 2d. 
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